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HERE is a feeling of luxury and of elegance, a knowledge of being 

well groomed that comes with the wearing of Luxite Hosiery. 

Rich, lustrous and beautiful, the product of finest materials 

and pure dyes—Luxite is the logical associate of fine clothes. 

Ask for Luxite at your favorite store, or write for descriptive 
book and price list. 


LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc.,632 Fowler St:, Milwaukee, Wis 
Makers of High Grade Hosiery Since 1875 


New York, Chicago, San Francjs Liverp 
TEXTILES OF CANADA, Limited 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 


THE FINEST MERCHANDISE AND 
A SERVICE OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 





THE MAIL SERVICE GIVES PROMPT 
ATTENTION TO ALL INQUIRIES 





FIFTH AVENUE & 37 STREET 
NEw YORK 
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Emery -Beers Company, inc. 


Wholesale Distributors 
Broadway at 24th Street, New York 
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Hosiery 


sustains its reputation 
for Qualit y—nowa- 
days Quality is doubly 
important — Service, 
Style, Durability. — 


Hosiery of Relza- 
bility and Worth—in 
short a compensating 
Quality for the outlay 
involved. 


The new “ONYX” 
Offerings for Fall 
show complete assort-’ 
ments in the latest 
colorings in Plain 
Silks, also choice and 
original Hand Em- 
broidered designs in 
great variety which 
will become deserved- 
ly popular this Season. 


The Quality Shops every- 
where, make a Specialty of— 
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Jranklin Simon a Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


x 


Exclusive 


Franklin Simon & Co. Models 


MISSES’ COATS ana WRAPS 


14 TO 20 YEARS 


Trimmed with various fashionable furs 














No. 12—Velour Plush Evening Wrap, in rose, sapphire blue, 
anethyst, spruce green, taupe, brown or cherry red; full ripple 
slip-on model, large cape collar and muff cuffs of taupe mouflon 
fur; soft silk lined, warmly interlined. 49.50 


No. 14—Velour Plush Coat-Wrap, for afternoon or evening 
wear, in French blue, amethyst, green, taupe, rose, maize or 
brown; straight line model, adjustable muffler collar of taupe 
mouflon fur; deep cuffs of material; soft silk lined, warmly 


interlined. 29.50 


No. 16—Fur Trimmed Wool Velour Coat, in green, brown, 
burgundy, navy or black; double breasted model; roll collar with 
stole revers of Kit Coney fur, belt through adjustable buckle, 
set-in sleeves, inset pockets ; iq fined, yormly interlined. 39.50 


No. 18—Fur Trimmed Wool Velour Coat, in green, brown, 
burgundy, mole, navy or black; silk lined, warmly interlined ; con- 
vertible collar and cuffs of taupe Coney fur; adjustable belt 
through bone buckle, inset pockets. 29.50 
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“HAN D-T AILORED 
ON [FORMS 


FOR OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 


4C'K from the training camps they come, those young- 
sters and oldsters, who are tramping along the Avenue 
on furlough. Into their few short days of leave they have 
to cram so many unfamiliar tasks to fit themselves for other 
camps, for decks of transports and streets of Europe’s capitals 


and then the trenches. 


If ever men needed Aand-tailoring, now is the time. For 
in a uniform, trim fitting is more than a matter of taste. 
It is as vital as discipline, and its effect upon your peace of 
mind is a definite, tangible force that is with you in your 
hours of relaxation and social life as well as in your time 


of active duty. 


If your idea of an exclusive tailor is the same as ours, then 
by going to any of the fashionable stores listed below and 
asking for Fruhauf Service, you can buy clothes produced 
by the most exclusive tailor in New York and you can be 
served by a “clothes service man” trained by Fruhauf and 
wearing the gold button which distinguishes him from the 
ordinary salesman. And you can do this at prices gene- 
rally associated only with ready-to-wear garments—from $25 
to $60 for either suits or overcoats, and uniforms from $16 


for khaki to $65 and higher for serges and other fine fabrics. 


pa 


MEN’S CLOTHES 


Ideal Figure 
Average 





Fruuaur Service AND CLorues May Be OpsralneD AT: 











Akron, Ohio Chicago Dallas, Texas Detroit, Mich. 

THE M. O’NEIL CO. THE HUB, HENRY C., DREYFUS & SON S. L. BIRD & SONS 
Baltimore LYTTON & SONS Davenport, Iowa Elizabeth City, N. C. 

H. J. CAHN, The Quality Shop Cleveland R. M. NEUSTADT & SONS R. J. MITCHELL DEPT. 
Beaumont, Texas THE MAY COMPANY STORE 


Denison, Iowa 















ROOS BROS. Colorado Springs, Colo. Fort Worth, Texas 
Binghamton, N. Y. THE HUB CLOTHING Co. _ G£0. MENAGH CO. JURE, THOMPSON & 

C. A. WEED & CO. Columbus, Ohio Denver, Colo. MADDOX 
Birmin“ham, Ala. THE GREEN-JOYCE CO. THE GANO-DOWNS CO. Harrisburg, Pa. 

ODUM, BOWERS& WHITE Danville, Ill. Donora, Pa. THE WM. B. SCHLEISNER | 
Buffalo, N. Y. DEUTSCH BROTHERS WACHTEL BROTHERS STORES 











C. A. WEED & CO, 
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(IVILIAN. CLOTHES 
FOR THE MEN. 


WHO HAVE NOT YET BEEN CALLED 





















HEWN we say exclusive tailor, we mean one who 
has isolated himself from the rest. And Fruhauf 
has done this in at least five ways. He has done it by set- 
ting a standard of style which made him conspicuous among 


the merchant tailors of London and New York. 


He has done it by extending the scope of his activi- 
ties in organizing an establishment equipped to serve thou- 
sands of men instead of a comparatively small number of New 
Yorkers who still come to this house for individual tailoring. 
And he has accomplished this without lowering in the 
slightest the standards of hand-tailoring which have always 
typified his work. 


He has done it by planning a way of classifying American 
men according to eight ideal figures—from tall and stout to 
short and slender. And finally he has isolated his organi- 
zation by conducting a school in New York for the 
“clothes service men”? who will show you Fruhauf Clothes 
in the most fashionable stores of the leading cities through- 
out the country—one in each city. The Fruuaur Scien- 
Tiric Firrinc Cuarr will be sent to you on request. It 
is the only safe and absolute guide for the quick and cor- 


rect selection of your clothes. 







Ideal Figure 
Short Slender 


NEW YORK Sod 





Frunaur Service anp CLotues May Be Opstainep AT: 









Houston, Texas New Orleans Pittsburg, Pa. St. Louis 

SHOTWELL'S INC. D. H. HOLMES CO., LTD. JOSEPH HORNE CO. FAMOUS & BARR CO. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Norfolk, Va. Reading, Pa. Tacoma, Wash. 

F. B. SILVERWOOD THE ARCO I. WHITESON LEWIS BROTHERS 
Louisville, Ky. Peoria, IIl, Salt Lake Ci Toledo, Ohio 

RODES-RAPIER CO. BLOCK & KUHL CO. Chitra inoeens CONLIN-GRIFFITH CO. 







Uhricsville, Ohio 








Meadville, Pa, Portland, Ore San Antonio, Texas DEVINE-COX 
6 » ~ co. 
SMITH BROTHERS BEN "SELLING H. H. OSBORNE Co. Washington, D. C. 
Nashville, Tenn. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Seguin, Texas SIDNEY WEST, INC. 
JOE MORSE & CO. ELY ELTING BLUMBERG BROTHERS Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
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jewels 
FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 
— NEW YORK ~ 


Learls 


MAny NECKLACES MAY 
BE IMPROVED BY AD~ 
DITIONAL PEARLS OR 
A NEW CENTRE. OuR 
COLLECTION OF SINGLE 
PEARLS IS VERY LARGE 
AND OFFERS A FAR WID- 
ER RANGE OF SELEC- 
TION THAN THE SMALLER 
STOCKS ———~___- 


DREICER &C° 
Pearls 


FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 
~ NEW YORK ~ 
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Foreign Matter 
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This is André Mare’s conception of a battle celebration of Mass 
on the Champagne front, where he served with distinction 


Cubist Art at the French Front 


Sketches by André Mare 


NE of the most conspicuous 
young artists of the modernist 
school in France is André Mare, who 
has lately been making some experi- 
ments in cubism, futurism and the 
other labyrinths of modernist art. 
His recent exhibitions, first at the 
Indépendents, and at the Salon 
d’Automne mark him as one of the 
premising decorative artists of the 
day. Here are some sketches which 
he recently made at the front; inter- 
esting as examples of draftsmanship, 
and interesting too in that they are 
the work of a man who went through 








The title which the artist gives 
this drawing is “Hill Sixty- 
three”, which is at Messinnes 


the campaign of the Marne and the 
Somme. André Mare has recently 
received the military cross as a mark 
of his great gallantry in action. He 
has twice been wounded. He can 
also boast of the Croix de Guerre. 


The retreat from Charleroi; cav- 
alry, women and children, pell 
mell in the headlong fli ghit 





Bains MO 64 


The fighting French artist, who has won both the Military Medal 
and the War Cross, calls this composition, “The Artillerymen” 
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Interiors 
Furniture 
Fabrics 

Floor Coverings 
Decorations 
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W.&J.SLOANE 


Fifth Ave & 47*“St. 
New York 




















PHILADELPHIA 


THE HAND BOOK 


1918 EDITION 


Will be ready for mailing about 
October first 


|[LLUSTRATING 
JEWELRY, 
SILVERWARE, 
WATCHES, 
CLOCKS 
AND OTHER GIFTS 


Only mailed upon request 


BAILEY, BANKS ¢ BIDDIE@ 


Philadelphia 
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F oreign Matter 


(Continued from page 6) 


Chesterton as a Publicity Writer 


CLOSE perusal of G. K. Chesterton’s recent volumes of essays shows us that 

if he “went broke” in writing novels, or if he couldn’t get Mr. Ames to accept 
any more of his plays, he might still make a living, in an involved sort of way, 
from writing advertisements. Here is the paradoxical and whimsical way he 
would write publicity for a 1918 model motor car: 


CHASSIS AND OYSTER PLANTS 

“I have no sympathy with the sort of person who looks upon his automobile 
as a means of conveyance, but I have a certain wild and deep affection for those 
who regard themselves as a means of conveyance for their automobiles. For it 
is not so much where your automobile takes you, as where you take your automo- 
bile, that counts, and, although I say to myself: ‘My car has all the latest equip- 
ment that Science has produced’, I realize that, since the first automobile ran 
down Ludgate Hill, Science has really produced no new equipment. My chief 
objection to such statements is that they do not state, but are stated. 

“Of course, the real truth is that wheels which revolve are no wheels at all. If I 
go to my tobacconist and say ‘Give me a shilling’s worth of fine cut’, I am, in 
reality, saying to him, ‘I will give you a shilling’s worth of fine cut’, and he knows 
it. That is why he is so astigmatic. 

“So it is with the 1918, 12-cylinder, Camouflage town car. It is not worth the 
price, but the price is decidedly worth it. A descriptive booklet will be sent to 
you if you do not greatly wish it.” 


Anecdotes of Great Americans 


GomMe time ago our esteemed contemporary and contributor, Mr. Stephen 
Leacock, enlivened the public by a little collection of what he called Aristocratic 
Anecdotes, done after the English fashion and dealing with titled or Royal 
Britishers. The point of the Anecdotes was that they relied for their beauty and 
interest on the fact that they dealt with the nobility. 

It has occurred to Vanity Fair.that stories almost as good as these might be 
written (in the popular English fashion—see ‘Truth’ “Modern Society” ‘The 
Graphic” The London Morning Post, and other journals devoted to High 
Society) dealing with our great Americans. We have applied to Mr. Leacock 
and he has sent at once a few anecdotes of great Americans, every one of which 
he records as a matter of his personal experience and knowledge. We append 
a few: 


Anecdote of Secretary Lansing 


It is not generally known that Secretary Lansing is distinguished ‘among his 
friends for his faculty of singularly rapid decision. Sitting down one day to 
breakfast at the New Willard Hotel in Washington, Mr. Lansing said to the 
waiter, “Bring me some bacon and eggs.” “I am sorry, sir,” replied the waiter, 
“we have no eggs today.” “Very good,” answered Mr. Lansing, without a 
moment's hesitation, “Give me some fish” 


Anecdote of Ex-President Eliot 


It appears that ex-president Eliot of Harvard College, though not generally 
noted as a humorist, has a sense of humour which rivals even that of a certain titled 
Englishman. He was observed the other day on the platform of the station of 
the New Haven railroad at Boston to approach ex-President Taft and whisper 
something in his ear. Although Mr. Taft did not laugh, we are certain that the 
remark was exquisitely absurd. 


Anecdote of Theodore Roosevelt 


It is not generally known that Colonel Roosevelt is as modest as he is brave. 
1 noticed him recently one day in New York, standing at the corner of a street 
quite by himself quietly waiting for a surface car—instead of tearing up the car- 
rails with his usual impatience. 


Anecdote of Mr. Gerard 


The peculiar tact of the German aristocracy in dealing with ladies is equalled, 
if not surpassed, by that of Mr. James W. Gerard, our talented ex-Ambassador 
to Berlin. A lady meeting Mr. Gerard in the rotunda of the Plaza Hotel, some- 
where near Fifty-ninth Street, said, rather abruptly, “Are you a head waiter?” 
“No”, said the ex-Ambassador, with a courteous smile, ‘but I used to be”. 


Equivocal 
LONG-SUFFERING SERGEANT: “We got another arf-hour to go yet. J don't 
know what to do with yer.” 
RooKIE (suggestively): ‘“There’s some trees over there, Sergeant.” 
SERGEANT: “Yes, I know, but there ain’t any ropes.’—Punch. 


Kook, Perhaps 


“*Ow’s your son gettin’ on in the Army, Mrs. Poddish?” 

“Fine, thankee. They've made ’im a colonel.” 

“Oh, come——” 

“Captain, then.” 

“Go on, you mean Corporal, p’raps.” 

“Well, ’ave it that way if you like. I know it began with a ‘k.’”—Punch. 
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CAPTIVATING HATS, DISTINCTIVE IN COLOR AND DESIGN 


B. Altman & Cn. 


FIFTH AVENUE MADISON AVENUE 
THIRTY-FOURTH STREET NEW YORK THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 




















Military Type Express Cruisers 


Craft silent of motor—palatial in accommodations—distinguished by 
a pervading atmosphere of quiet refinement. Craft of great speed—abundant in 
power—built strong to wage successful combat’ gainst Neptune's angriest moods. 
The peer of this Military Express Type does not exist. For long cruises the maxi- 
mum of comfort is assured. For use in Southern waters the provision for 
ventilation in combination with moderate draft makes them peculiarly well 
adapted. For convenience of operation their one man control permits of the 
minimum of attention. 
These attributes are the product of experience. They represent the essence of 
yacht building knowledge. They preclude resemblance to the ordinary—they 
make these craft the choice of the cognoscente. 
We urge a prompt response where early deliveries are contemplated. 
OUR BULLETIN No. 555-G describes and illustrates in complete detail our Fifty Foot 
xpress Cruiser of this Military Type. It luxuriously accommodates a party of eight 
and a crew of two. It is capable of maintaining a speed of from 20 to 24 miles per hour. 
BULLETIN No. 222-G covers our Forty Foot Cruiser of this type. A craft accommodating 
a party of six and having a speed of from 20 to 22 miles per hour. 
EITHER OR BOTH OF THESE BROCHURES WILL BE FORWARDED UPON REQUEST. 


Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Designers and Builders of Boats of Distinction and Quality 
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“Mystery II”—Mr. Ralph Pulitzer, Owner. 71’ x 13’ x 39” Naval 
Type Express Cruiser Designed by A. E. Luders, Built by Luders 
Marine Construction Co. Powered with a pair of eight cylinder 

Patrol Model Duesenberg 280-360 H.P. motors. Speed 25 M.P.H. 


i YSTERY II” is a typical example of the type of boats in which Duesenberg Motors are in- 

M stalled. Her owner, an experienced yachtsman, well versed in the relative merits of engines, 

selected his power plant in order to obtain the desired speed in an efficient manner. His 

motors supply him with large power at high speed in a dependable manner. Yet a comparatively 

small engine room is required to house this power plant commensurate with the power developed. 

Duesenberg engines, in this instance, have proven themselves to be the one dependable BIG power plant, 
just as they have in other boats of a like type and in Government service, both here and in Europe. 


pe ESENBERG MOTORS CORPORATION, 120 Brogivay, mast basins CITY 
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Mere black and white words cannot describe this gown made by 
Boué Soeurs of Paris. It is of gold cloth garlanded with ex- 
quisitely tinted silk flowers held in prim gold baskets, and a cloud 
of gold net hangs from the shoulders. All is not gold that glitters, 
—the softly looped girdle is of blue tinsel cloth. 





eaameine tare 


The perfectly corseted figure has both grace and freedom. The woman who wears a GOSSARD 
CORSET is assured of good lines in whatever pose she may assume. They are the ideal corsets 
for dancing because they guide the figure without restricting it. 


Under this lovely gown from Boué Soeurs of Paris is worn a supple corset of flesh toned bro- 
cade with a deep frill of lace at the bottom and a lace trimming at the top. It is one of the new 
Gossard models for slender women and while it is comfortably low at the top it is long enough to 
+g" ca the lines of the hips. It is, however, so skilfully constructed as to allow free play of 
the limbs. ‘ 
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Achieving Smartness in Suits at Moderate Pricings 
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An excellent representation of the apparel of high 
character in which we specialize. 


G—The soft richness of this handsome suit of Velour Cloth is greatly 
enhanced by the unique style of its Hudson Seal Fur Collar, Cuffs and 
Border, the full graceful lines of the three-quarter length, high-waisted coat, 
and the trim neatness of the tailored skirt. In Black, Navy or Brown. $65. 


H—The convertible collar, large black buckle and new rounded pockets 
add their air of distinct chic to this individual suit of Gabardine. Tailored 
skirt belted and pocketed. Black or Navy. $35. 


J—A distinguished model, with a creative, appealing touch in the 
artistic collar, which may be worn low or crossed and buttoned stylishly 
tight about the throat, and the latest of fashionable saddle bag pockets, 
box plaited coat-skirt, and buckled belt. Slashed pockets in tailored 
skirt. In Black, Navy and Brown Gabardine. $35. 


K—A Velour Tricotine of soft finish, with convertible standing collar, 
large patch pockets, ornamental double-crossed belts at sides of coat and 
double box plait panel in back. Attractive skirt with fancy pockets and 
novel belt. In Navy and Brown. $35. 


L—Of charming simplicity is this Gabardine Suit of Black or Navy, 
the semi-fitted coat skillfully bound with black silk braid, which outlines 
the pockets, belt, cuffs and even the buttonholes. Double breasted. 
Plain skirt with slit pockets. $35. 

M—A practical, jaunty, strictly tailored suit, with double breasted 
semi-fitted coat which boasts a small velvet collar and smart lapels. Plain 


skirt with gathered back, inset pocket and self belt. In Oxford Gray 
Men’s Wear Cloth and Black or Navy Tricotine. $35. 


All suits beautifully silk-lined throughout. 
Women's sizes 34 to 42 inclusive. 


GHas-A-STEvENs & Bros. 


STEVENS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NG Grand Rapids Furniture Company 
(Y 54-36 West 32% Street 
hs New York City 
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A visit to these 
Galleries will reveal 
every requisite of 
Furniture and Deco- 
rative Objects appro- 
priate to the modern 
home. 


There are com- 

plete groups 
which will contribute 
the dignity and air of 
hospitality so inti- 
mately associated 
with the _ well-ap- 
pointed Dining 
Room, and equally 
charming ensembles 
for the daintily ar- 
ranged Chamber and 
Boudoir. 


In addition, there 

is provided for 
both formal and in- 
formal rooms, a pro- 
fusion of unusual oc- 
casional pieces— 
most of them not 
elsewhere _ retailed, 
available withal at 
no prohibitive cost in 
this interesting es- 
tablishment, for two- 
score years devoted 
exclusively to these 
industrial arts. 


I Suggestions may 
be gained from de 
luxe prints of well-ap- 
pointed interiors, which 
will be sent gratis upon 
request. 
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FOUNDED 1880 LONDON 


DE PINNA 


There is, perhaps, a more 
subtle art in contriving the 
demurely simple costumes 
of the young lady from 
15 to 19 years, than is 
bestowed upon the more 
elaborate confections that 
meet the needs of her 
mother or elder sisters. 
De Pinna realized it, how- 
ever, long years ago and 
thanks to this perception 
so much pains are taken 
with the designing, as well 
as the perfect tailoring, of 
our productions for young 
ladies that they have an 
inevitable appeal for the 
girl herself, as well as for 
those who control her 
outfitting. 

De Pinna representatives every season visit the prin- 
cipal cities of the country. Send your name. and 


address and you will be informed of the next visit 
to your city, or the city where you do your shopping. 


5th Avenue at 5oth Street 













































































Reduce Your Double Chin 
“Stop Mouth Breathing 


APP to your personal appearance 
by reducing facial flabbiness: 
Eliminate drooping mouth _ lines, 
double chins. The Davis Chin Sup- 
porter will do it for you in one 
month, at the same time curing 
mouth breathing and_ preventing 
snoring. Worn during sleep in the 
privacy of your own room. 
A light, durable, washable ap- 
pliance. Comes in large, medium, 
small and children’s sizes. 
Write, giving your dealer's 
name, for our interesting leaf- 
let, ‘‘Health and Facial Beauty,’’ 
or send $4 for Silk Supporter, 
$3 for Mesh, $2.50 for Linen, 
or $1.50 for Cotton. 


CORA M. DAVIS 
30 East 42d Street—Dept. V10 
New York City 


DEALERS 
Beng Stores, Beauty Parlors, 
ed alty Stores will find the 


avis Chin Supporter a profit- 
able seller. Write for whole- 
sale prices. 
































|, PIERRE, 5 East 53d St. 
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F GREAT assistance in 

arranging the hair with 
the trim perfection that marks 
a well-groomed woman are 
the exquisitely made 
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Transformations 


Light, comfortable and impossible 
to detect. Made of beautiful, nat- 
urally wavy hair under the per- 
sonal supervision of Pierre, the 
French originator of the Trans- 
formation. Orders executed on 


approval. Write for booklet. 


Pierre is a specialist; his work 
must not be confused with that 
of the ordinary _ hairdresser. 
Pierre is renowned here and 
abroad, standing equal to the 
leading Paris specialists. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Liberty Closed Ces 


HE national popularity of the Liberty Car has with good reason 
included the notably beautiful closed models. 


Illustrated are the Brougham and the Sedan, in both of 
which the low Liberty chassis has afforded a grace and distinction 
of line impossible in other makes. 


These cars are, of course, characterized by the famous Liberty 
riding and driving ease, one of the most important factors in Liberty 
success. 


They offer to motorists of discrimination a new and superior char- 
acter of closed car motoring, accentuated by roomy interiors and fittings 
of unusual distinction. 


These cars express the Liberty ideal—to build at a moderate price 
a motor car of high quality for the most exacting clientele. 


If you are interested in the most desirable type of motoring at 
moderate price, you are invited to send for the Liberty catalog or inspect 
these cars at the showroom of the nearest Liberty dealer. 


LIBERTY MOTOR CAR CO. perrorr 


PERCY OWEN, PRESIDENT 
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The Convenient Trunk 





Note the fascinating efficiency of the design 
shown above. In service it combines trunk, 
clothes closet and chiffonier. 


Plenty of room for two large hats in the hat 
compartment to the right, with three drawers 
left for small articles. 


No other wardrobe trunk contains a single 
one of the Hartmann patented features, of 
which these are many. 


The center hinged “Panama” opening enables 
you to lift the rear hangers out without dis- 
turbing those in front. And the patented 
cushion within the hinged top holds the 
hangers firmly in place, without the necessity 
of front pressure on the hanging garments. 


A style and price to fit every demand. Sold 
by leading dealers in almost every important 
city and town in the civilized world. 


The Hartmann Trunk Company 


FACTORIES — RACINE, WIS. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
626 So. Mich. Ave. Waldorf Bldg. 








VANITY FAIR 
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Sleeve Valve Motor 





Long-lived 


HAT YOU BUY in a motor 

car—after you are satisfied 

as to its appearance and finish 

—is miles of service—and that de- 
pends on the life of the motor. 


If you paid on the basis of miles of 
service—you would’ pay much more 
for your Willys-Knight compared 
with other cars. 


But though you don’t buy mea- 
sured service in a motor car, that’s 
what you pay for in the end—so much 
per mile. 


And so the longer life of the 
Willys-Knight motor is just so much 
additional value—a very real and 
sizeable amount if figured on a cost- 
per-mile basis. 

Then, there are other advantages. 

It rarely requires any adjustment 
whatsoever to keep it running at 
top efficiency. 

The accumulation of © carbon, 
which necessitates the frequent ad- 
justment of every other type of 
motor, actually improves the 
Willys-Knight motor, 


It increases in power, smooth- 
ness, flexibility and quietness with 
use, 

So it continuously maintains and 
renews its high level of efficiency 
for thousands of miles beyond the 
service of which any other type of 
motor is capable. 

Summed up, the advantages of 
the Willys-Knight Motor are better 
service, more uniform service, more 
constant service, longer service. 

See the Willys-Overland dealer 
today about your Willys-Knight. 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


The Fours 
Seven Passenger Touring 
The Coupe 


The Eights 
Seven Passenger. Touring 
Touring Sedan 
Limousine 
Town Car. 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars 
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“You just know she wears them” 
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Che Most Beautiful Car in America 


Anscumc 
5 of ©nclosed Cars 


It is with great pride and satisfaction that we announce to the 
American public a new and very complete line of enclosed 
motor cars. 
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These models—like all Paige cars—are our own original creations. 
They embody features that will be found in no other cars 
on the market. They are distinctively Paige. That means 
that they are “The Most Beautiful Cars in America.” 


In design, coach work, finish and general appointment we 

unhesitatingly claim that mere money cannot buy anything 
6 better. We have deliberately set out to produce the last word 
in ultra luxurious closed vehicles. That has been our one all 
absorbing purpose and we have spared neither pains nor 
expense in its accomplishment. 


hy 


oP, 


It is impossible in such limited space to supply an adequate 
description of even one of the models. Asa matter of fact, 
we much prefer to follow our usual custom of omitting all 

mere word pictures and ask you to see the cars and pass 

i judgment for yourself. 


For the present we are quite content to rest our case with the 
bare announcement that Paige has produced new Sedans, 
Coupes, Limousines, and Town Cars. 


a5 We are quite confident that you will appreciate the importance 
of such an announcement and arrange to inspect these. 
models at our Dealer’s Show Rooms. 


5 tf) 





PAIGEDETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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An Exhibition of the Kissel Idea that Changed 
the Motoring Habits of a Nation— 


HE ALL-YEAR Car Show Week is designed to give you an intimate view of the most ad- 
vanced development of the two-cars-in-one idea. 
The exhibit will contain all of the new Kissel Kar models illustrated, including the first show- 
ing of the four-passenger Sedanlét and five-passenger Staggered Door, Kissel triumphs in 
body design and construction, in which the ALL-YEAR Top is not only entirely removable, 


but in which the windows can be raised or lowered at will. 
holstery and interior refinements. 


Do not miss this event—see how the ALL-YEAR Top 
is built-im, not on, and is entirely removable—no vis- 
ible fastenings or attachments—no rattles, draughts or 


leaks. 


See the Hundred Point Six, the car of a Hundred 


Stunning effects will be shown in body color, up- 


Quality Features, and its wonderful Kissel-built power 
plant; the Double Six, Kissel’s new 7-passenger tour- 
ing “twelve,” on both of which the ALL-YEAR Top 
and the new Semi-Victoria style summer top are avail- 
able. 


Your Kissel dealer will be pleased to meet you at his sales room during the 


ALL-YEAR Car Show Week, October 13th to 20th. 


Literature on request. 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR COMPANY, HARTFORD, WIS, U.S. A. 








THE ALL-YEAR CAR—4detach- 
able Sedaniet top mounted on 
Hundred Point Biz 4-passenger 
Gibraltar Sedanlet body and 
same car with new semi-Victoria 
style summer top. Price com- 
plete $1885. 
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THE ALL-YEAR CAR—detach- 
able sedan top mounted on Hun- 
dred Point Siz 5-passenger Stag- 
gered Door Gibraltar touring 
body and same car with new 
semi-Victoria style summer top. 


Price complete $1885. 





THE ALL-YEAR CAR—detach- 
able sedan top mounted on Hun- 
dred Point Siz 5-passenger Gib- 
1 "tar touring body and same ear 


with top detached. 
plete $1735. 
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THE ALL-YEAR CAR—detach- THE ALL-YEAR CAR—detach- 

able town car top mounted on able sedan top mounted on Dow- 

Hundred Point Siz 5-passenger ble Sir 7-passenger Gibralter 

Gibraltar Victoria body and touring body and same car wit! 

same car with Victoria top. top detached. Price complete 
50. $2650. 
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THE ALL-YEAR CAR—detach- 
able coupe top mounted on Hun- 
dred Point Siz 4-passenger Gib- 
raltar roadster body and same 
car with ifn detached. Price 


Price com- 
. complete $1735. 
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ANDERING through the Fifth Avenue estab- 
lishment of J. M. Gidding and Company, per- 
haps better known as “The Paris Shop of America,” 
one realizes vividly its unique position in New York. 
In these luxurious surroundings are collected the thou- 


sand and one ravishing 
things from Paris which 
appeal to la femme ele- 
gante who loves chic 
and individuality. This 
house does nothing in 
a small way, choosing 
rather to look over the 
field of fashion every- 
where, adopting  sar- 
torial works of art on 
both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. Which explains the 
wide variety to be 
found chez-Gidding. 


PARIS 


Across the water The 
House of Gidding main- 
tains an establishment 
in the French capital 
headed by their French 
Premiere who, with 
faultless taste and inde- 
fatigable zeal in the 
quest of novelty, is able 
to dispatch to this side 
a constant stream of 
fresh creations. Now 
the Gidding representa- 
tives descend upon 
Callot, Cheruit, Jenny, 
Chanel, Lanvin, and 
many another renowned 
modiste, and the next 
liner brings scores of 
Frocks or Furs or ‘Tail- 
leurs inimitable and 
wholly charming. Again, the shops of Re- 
boux, Lewis, or Georgette are invaded, and 
presto! in the Fifth Avenue salons are un- 
boxed hats which but yesterday were in 
Paris. And these models are selected with 
the instinct for style and originality natural 
to a designer of consummate taste who 
knows her Paris. 

NEW YORK 

With Paris at their finger tips, the Gidding 
representatives select precisely the creations 
which are distinguished for freshness and art. 
Scarcely an American design of real beauty 
is produced, but it is fused into the Gidding 
mode of the season. Whatever her taste, so 
it be good, the American woman will be ex- 
quisitely suited in the Gidding salons; since 
here she may view the combined resources 
of France and America. The House of Gid- 








ding is able to present modes which are advanced far 
beyond prevailing styles—modes selected to suit 
every occasion in the social calendar, from sports at 
the country place to the box at the opera, alike only 
in their perfect expression of the modern spirit—a 





S SHOP OF AMERICA 


spirit which results in creations novel and individual. 
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THE GIDDING SALONS 


Charming salons in the Fifth Avenue establish- 
ment are each devoted to individual purposes. 
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There is a salon intensely 
Parisian, where late im- 
portations alone are on 
view. One need not 
speak the language, 
though the attendants 
are largely French, for 
the appeal of fashion is 
universal. There are the 
salons Americains where 
modified versions of 
French designs are dis- 
played for the benefit of 
women who appreciate 
the American spirit in 
their attire. There is 
the miniature ball-room, 
where the debutante or 
her matronly compan- 
ion may find gowns for 
evening wear exhibited 
by the artificial light 
which is their natural 
setting. And most un- 


yl 


farthest corner of the 
spacious building, over 
the Thorley House of 
Flowers, is the Studio 
Salon, distinguished for 
its air of quiet intimacy. 
Here one’s ideas will be 
drafted into form by 
artists and artisans. 
Here with wedding par- 
ties designers evolve 
the gowns which will 
combine in a perfect en- 
semble. And the place has become a veri- 
table Mecca for stars of the stage whose 
costumes must be especially designed to 
blend with the shifting color schemes of the 
theatre. 


READERS OF VANITY FAIR 

Gidding links Paris with New York, for 
jn spite of prevailing conditions the ocean 
which separates them is traversed by mes- 
sengers bringing on every trip new creations 
for the Fifth Avenue half of the house. 
Readers of Vanity Fair know the vital im- 
portance of a showing which constitutes a 
survey of the authoritative fashion field of 
two continents. It is with pleasure, there- 
fore, that the smartly dressed women who 
read this magazine will visit the bit of Paris 
at Fifth Avenue and Forty-sixth Street. 
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FOR SALE: This exceptionally comfortable 
residence in an exclusive neighborhood re- 
stricted to private dwellings. 


ESTRTE. REG 
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Location: Southwest corner of Eighth Avenue 
and Union Street, Brooklyn. One block from j 
Prospect Park and subway express. | 
| 
| 


Description: Residence 45 by 70 feet, on lot 55 
by 100. Scotch granite and’ Philadelphia brick. 
Twenty rooms, four baths, etc. English basement. 


Features: Electricity, indirect steam heat, par- 
quet floors, trunk elevator, large closets, bil- 
liard room, sleeping porches, etc. 


Terms: Costing $100,000, with land now worth 


$30,000 alone, this entire propert ells f 
$50,000. ee ee 


Address: Mrs. E. Russell Houghton 
Tarrytown New York 
iy 
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REDERICK A. KING| 
ARMS AND COUNTRY HOMES | 
68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. i 
NEW ISSUE 

ARM SHEETS | 
ACTS ON 150 FARMS | 


From $1300 to $100,000 SENT FREE POST PAID 


DEPENDABLNESS 


People of a certain type are in the 
habit of looking to the Real Estate 
Register for a certain type of town 
or country place. The types are 
certain in their dependablness: sub- 
stantial people find in this depart- 
ment the thoroughly satisfying places 
they require. And many of their 
problems are solved by correspon- 
dence; for besides the places featured | 





in these pages, the Real Estate 
Register has on file lists of other 


estates just now on the market. 


She 

REAL ESTATE REGISTER | | 
VANITY FAIR 

19 West 44th Street New York City | | 











HOOD RIVER VALLEY, OREGON 


FOR SALE: Income producing fruit ranch of 80 acres; 50 
acres intensively cultivated. 5,000 trees, apples and pears; 
1,000 now bearing. 10 acres in strawberries. Property fully 
equipped. _ Large modern bungalow with every convenience. 
One mile from railroad. This beautiful valley is terminus of 
famous Columbia River Highway. Immediate sale necessary. 
Easy terms to responsible purchaser. Address owners 


J. R. BARROLL, JR., Parkdale, OREGON 




















. Cruisers and Motorboats 
are made especially for men 
who know most about boats. 
Distinctive models; efficient ; 
reliable. Write for catalog. 











RACINE BOAT CO., 
100 Frederick Street 
Racine, 





Wisconsin 





Kensington—Great Neck 
Long Island (North Shore) 


Private park, completcly developed with road, side- 
walk, trees, shrubs, gas, electric light, telephone 
service, sanitary sewers, and electric_ street lights. 
Eighteen miles (40 minutes) from New York by 
train or motor. By boat sixteen miles (service May 
to October). Admittedly best development on Long 
Island, incorporating every modern idea. Ideal for 
permanent home near city. 


In this unsurpassed and exclusive location the 
opportunity is offered to secure a medium-sized plot, 
situated on highest elevation, near park entrance. 
Liberal terms. 


Box 432, Real Estate Register, Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th St. New York 











For Rent, Belleair, Florida 


New and completely furnished house, _ large 
grounds, fine trees, seven bed rooms, four baths, ac- 
commodations six servants. Garage for two cars and 
chauffeur’s room. The most complete house on West 
Coast of Florida, close to Belleair golf links. Address 
Box 299, Clearwater, Florida. 

















XCEPTION- 
AL _ oppor- 
tunities to purchase several 


special and preferred shore 
fronts and country estates. 


RAYMOND B. THOMPSON 


or 
CHESTER MONTGOMERY 

: GREENWICH, CONN. 2 

5 Tel. 866 Greenwich Smith Building & 
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AT MIAMI, FLORIDA—FOR RENT completely furnished, or FOR SALE 


The Most Picturesque Location and Most Comfortable House 
on Bay Biscayne 


MAGNIFICENT ESTATE—about % mile square, 


ten minutes from Miami. 


STONE HOUSE—140 x 130; First Floor—draw- 
ing room (45 x 30); library, reception hall, 
study-gunroom; dining rooms (38 x 20 and 40 
x 22); pantry, kitchen, cookroom, larder, two 
servants’ dining rooms, etc. Second floor—8 
double bed rooms, large closets; 4 baths; cedar- 
lined linen closet; sewing-room, 9 servants’ bed 
rooms (7 double), 2 baths, linen closet, etc. 


GARAGE—100 x 80, of reinforced concrete; 
two apartments, 2 baths, laundry, 4000 gallon 
rain-water tank. 


GROUNDS—Grove of 15 acres bearing avo- 
cados, mangos, oranges, grapefruit; mostly 20 
year old trees; 2 acres provision grounds; 25 
acres under irrigation. Over 50 kinds and 90 
varieties of fruits. Wonderful ornamental trees 
from South Sea Islands, East Indies and South 
America. Finest avenue of Cocoanut Palms 
(600 yards long) in the U. S. Tennis courts, 
rose gardens, etc. 

FEATURES—Own electric light and also from 
town; ice machine; splendid water (400 gals. a 
minute); long distance phones; 20-station house 
phone; tarpon grounds in sight of house; 20 
acres oyster, beds; private dock; 70 foot yacht. 


For plans, views and details, address 


OVERSEER, TEE HOUSE PLANTATIONS 
P. O. Box A. Lemon City, Florida 
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Palm Beach, Florida 





WINTER SEASON, 1917-1918 


Prospective visitors to 
Palm Beach should know 
that a villa life has grown 
up there distinct from 
the hotel life and as fasci- 
nating, colorful and inti- 
mate as the smart season 
of Trouville, Dinard or 
Cannes. 

As not a house remains 
for rent this winter we 
desire to inform the pub- 
lic of the ease with which 
it is possible to build a 


villa there. 

Send your architect’s plans 
through us to a Palm Beach 
bank, which will undertake to 
secure a builder, check up his 
expenditures and provide that 
the work is done according to 
specification. The builder will 
receive 10 per cent of the cost 
as his profit. Or the bank will 
invite competitive bids and 
check up the contractor as the 
work progresses. Local labor 
and costs are low. On com- 
pletion the bank will hire and 
install excellent trained, local 
servants, and if desired dur- 
ing the owner’s absence at- 
tend to all repairs and act as 
caretaker. : 

The bank, interested in in- 
creasing its deposits, will un- 
dertake these details because 
it is eager to prove Palm 
Beach an ideal home, free 
from care to the absentee 
owner. It volunteers its ser- 
vices in the capacity of bank- 
er, superintendent, steward, 
housekeeper and finally local 
friend. Result: a freedom 
from domestic cares un- 
equalled in any part of the 
world. 

The luxurious living condi- 
tions at Palm Beach are ca- 
tered to by branches of smart 
Fifth Avenue shops, a cafe 
whose cuisine rivals Arme- 
nonville and all the gay plea- 
surable atmosphere of the 
French Riviera. 

Emphasis is however direct- 
ed to the wholesome, refresh- 
ing, dignified American home 
life of the cottage colony—at 
Southampton, L. I., amid 
Palms. 

Land can be bought now 
and ‘a house erected in time 
for occupancy this winter. 

REAL TURF GOLF 
COURSE AND PUTTING 
GREENS. 

MILES OF DUSTLESS 
ASPHALT ROADS. 

FOR SALE: ACREAGE 
COVERED WITH BIG 
TREES, LOTS ON THE 
OCEAN WITH RICH SOIL 
FOR ' LAWNS AND FLOW. 
ER GARDENS. 


Ladd ¢& Nichols, inc. 


Real Estate 
TEL. 1717 GREEN WICH, CONN. 


After December 1st: Ocean 
Boulevard, Palm Beach, Fla. 
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On THe Connecticut Store 





FAERE are homes such as you have dreamed of. Spend 

a day in this beautiful spot perched on the edge of 
the Sound. Now is the ideal time to find the ideal home, 
and you can find it here if anywhere. It is real country, 
with a distinctive and: altogether delightful atmosphere, 
yet within convenient distance of New York, 63 minutes 


from Grand Central on N. Y., N. H. & H. electric trains 





Inn, Golf, Tennis, Bathing, Sailing, Fishing. 


MRS. GERRIT SMITH. 
15 East 40th Street. 
Phone: Murray Hill 8484 








Incomparably Beautiful Estate 


2000 acres most charming Natural Park Land 
in State. Only 25 miles or one hour New 
York City, via all first class auto road. 1000 
feet elevation. Finest Lake in Eastern Coun- 
try is two miles long; bold rugged shores, 
large wooded island; full of gamey Bass, 
three to nine pounders. $75,000 expended in 
roads through property. Magnificent views 
overlooking New York City. Rarely beauti- 
ful and costly Residence of cut granite. 
Garage and stables of same. An altogether 
matchless property at a very appealing price. 


ALLABOUGH & SON Wolves Bustin 











BEAUMONT LODGE, CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 


N First class house 
z * -. of 14 rooms, 2 

" . baths, 4 fire- 
places, hot water 
heat, garage, lo- 
cated on the high- 
est elevation of the 
entire coast of 
Florida. It has a 
water frontage of 





The prope 
cludes the boat house, dock and an observatory. It is five 
blocks from the Post Office, two from the new Court House; 
near Harbor Oaks, Bellevue Hotel, and golf links. It is one 
of the most valuable and desirably located properties to be 
found in Florida. For sale at a reasonable price, or for rent 
on lease, or by the season for $2,000. 


Signed, JOS. B. CARSE, Box 437, Clearwater, Fla. 








After studying the pages devoted to Real Estate advertising, write to 
the brokers whose names are listed in the Real Estate Register. They 
have many high-class offerings in addition to those advertised here. 

















Rye and Port Chester 





This charming place can be purchased for 
$40,000. $10,000 cash, balance on mortgage. 
About one and a half miles from Rye or Port 
Chester station. Can be rented unfurnished. 








In the 
Beautiful Country 
of Connecticut 
An Unexcelled View for Miles 


I can offer an ideal property within 
commuting distance of New York on 
fine state cement road. Residence, 
barns, chicken ranges, fruit, gardens. 
Everything to make it a country seat 
or gentlemen’s farm. Can be pur- 
chased at a price well within its value. 


BLAKEMAN QUINTARD MEYER 


50 East Forty-second Street, New York 


Telephone Murray Hill 2465 


Telephone Rye 567 
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Irish Terriers 
By Champion Reprieve 





Winner of 12 


Oldtown Pioneer. 
the large 


rst prizes at 


ows 
=| ae Patricia. _ Winner of 


able prices. 
WILMOT R. EVANS, JR. 
35 coupon St. Boston, 


a) The Tost puppies of the year. 
$250 
8 firsts at recent large shows. .$200 


Others bred by champions at reason- 


Mass. 





I Have Just the 


FRENCH BULL DOG 


you want. All my dogs are pedi- 
greed. I have excellent show speci- 
ments and pets at reasonable prices. 
All ages. 

MRS. D. T. PITKETHLY 
206 Elton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Phone—3062 Cypress Notle Cigarette 











If You Want Stocky, Sturdy, Swagger - Looking 
BOSTON TERRIERS 


then buy those raised on a Farm. Unlimited range over The 
ynhoe Farms puts the vigor and irrepressible snap 
dogs that is always appreciated by 
those that know. 
mnsdale, Lycoming 
County, Penn. 





BOSTON 
TERRIER 
PUPPIES 


Clyde Busby, Hamilton, Mo. 








Have You a Little 
Chow in Your Home e« 


Come and see my 
puppies and you 
will want one. 
They are bred 
from the best 
show specimens. 


MRS. E. C. WALLER 
Beaufort Avenue 
& Irvington St. 
HOLLIS, LONG ISLAND 
Female Chow Sun Wul Telephone 6406 Hollis 


Puppies Shown by Appointment Only 











(ee. TERRIERS 


For Sale and at 
Stud—Make Best 
Companions, 
Equally at Home 
in House and 
Stable. 

Walescott Kennels 
Bernardsville, N. J. 

















Not the Largest 
Kennel, but the 
Best Breeding 
and Every 
Chow a Pet. 


Some Excep- 
tionally Fine 
and Well Bred 
Puppies for 
Disposal. 





* ‘Souk Willows hae 
Registered and Winning Black and Red Chows at Stud 
THE MISSES THOMPSON 
WAVING WILLOWS KENNEL 
GRAND AVENUE SOUTH ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


Phone Englewood 1350 








PRIDE HILL KENNELS 
WIRE HAIRED FOX TERRIERS 


Some beautiful puppies for sale—from three to eight 
months old. Write for particulars. 


Q. A. SHAW McKEAN 
12 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 














English Bull Dogs 


My Own Breeding 
For 15 years, I have made a study of 
ord wracding. This picture shows the 
result. 


I = } efering some exceptional pup- 
pies n 


Mates $35 up. Females $25 up 
Correspondence a pleasure. 


J. E. COOK, Box {Baily 
BOGLEBRAE SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


“ These canny little dogs 
make brave and loyal 
companions” 


BOGLEBRAE 
KENNELS 


Huntington, L. I. 
















Dogs for Every Purpose 


A pal for the boy. A playmate for the -. A town-car dog, 
or a dog for a country jaunt. Which do you want? Let us 
consult with you and advise without charge which dog is best 
suited to your purpose. 

Long experience—a host of satisfied hey ee nA ama that are 
right. Write us before you make your decision. 


HARGOUR KENNELS Arlington, N. J. 




















West Highland White Terriers 





Superior 
Breeding 
Puppies 
Usually 
For Sale 


Address 


The Knoll 





Mass. 




















SUNNY HILL KENNELS 


offer at stud the Boston Terrier 
BILLY E. RINGMASTER 
weight 15 lbs. Fee $10 
also Boston and Pekingese puppies for sale. 


Mrs. E. A. RINE 34 Crane Street 
Miss J. Z. RINE Caldwell, N. J. 














WAY UP 
In ALASKA!! 


N the old Klondike gold rush days, Jack, 
a full blooded Airedale Terrier, followed 
his master up from The States, to Dyea 

and Skagway, to Dawson—and to Nome. Up 
back of Nome he died—to save the life of 
the master he loved. 

On much of the trip he had helped pull 
the a through the bitter cold, and the 
ice and the snow. 

This great story is the talk of the day and 
is one of the most truly realistic animal 
stories ever written. It will bring tears to 
the eyes—yet gladness to the heart ; and it is 
impossible for anyone to pick up the book 
without reading it from cover to cover. 


The Story 
of “Jack” 


By J. Horace Lytle 





bg 4 this advertisement now—and show it to your 
own book dealer. If he can’t supply you, ask him 
to get it for you from A. C, McClurg & Com any 
of Chicago, or Baker & ‘tayior” of New York City. 
Or, we will be glad to ship it to you direct, if you 


~.. use the coupon below. 

rat ee he book is very handsomely and 
oe eee ee attractively bound in cloth, and 
Miami “s-._ extensively illustrated with 
Pub. Co. ee interesting scenes of 
410 Schwind Bldg, ~~=.,___ the North. Use 
Dayton, Ohio. Bins this Coupon 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed Bea now: 
find $1.00 for whic “sey 
please send me a copy of a 
‘The Story of Jack.” “. 


Name SOPHO EHH EETH OOOH SOOO SESES EOS EEE OSES 








Address ..... 
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Dam: 














L. H. POWERS, 


IRISH TERRIER PUPPIES 


A SENSATIONAL LITTER 


SrrE: Ch. Reprieve, a dog unbeaten in the Amer- 
ican show ring, and in the last two years Sire of 
three American Champions. 

Ch. Thorncroft Spotlight, lifter of the Father 
O’Gorman $500 trophy as best Irish Terrier in the 1916 
New York show. This litter is probably the best breed- 
ing ever offered in America: there should be several 
show specimens in the lot., 

Whatever you want in an Irish Terrier, I have it. 


Prices $50 up. 


Box 293, Houlton, Maine 


Marathon Airedales 


A few choice and fashionable bred 

puppies and grown dogs. Satisfac- 

tion guaranteed or money . 
: Write us your wants 


Marathon Kennels 
Wausau Wisconsin 




















TRAINED HUNTERS 


Fox, Coon, and Rabbit Hounds, well bred and 
broken ferrets for hunting, $5.00 each. Pups 
at all times, stamp for photos. Mention 
Vanity Fair when replying. 

H. C. Lytte, Fredericksburg, O. 














IRISH TERRIERS 


Puppies and Grown Stock 


FOR SALE 
HILTERFAR KENNELS ° 
(Registered) 
Mount Kemble Ave. Morristown, N. J. 
Telephone, 1296 Morristown 





BEAUTIFUL, ARISTOCRATIC 
IRISH SETTER PUPPIES 


from prize winning registered stock, born in 
April and May. Also two older females. 


WALTER McROBERTS 
1212 Knoxville Peoria, Ill. 














THOROUGH-BRED 
‘WHITE COLLIES 


The Most Beautiful Dogs in 
the World 
A Guardian for the Home. Playmate 








Send $5.00 for 100 pounds, use 25 per cent and if not 
the best you ever used, send it back; your money will be 
refunded, we will pay the return freight. Perfection 
Ready-to-use Dog Food is cooked, ready to feed; a per- 
fectly balanced ration—feeding instructions with each 


USE PERFECTION DOG FOOD AT OUR EXPENSE 











rinE. Colonel 


TREDALE, 
TS sora 


KING OORANG BLOOD. 


WRITE FOR FULL 
PEDIGREE AND 
SPECIAL TERMS 

FoR I9I7 ONLY. 

FOR SALE 

A LIMITED NUMBER 
OF CHOICE SPECIMENS 


























I yy scam Ea sumone nee. 
SHOMONT KENNELS PERFECTION FOODS CO., INC. perteckc°2o"%t2.4 co. .Horace LyTLe 
Box 574, Monticello, Iowa | [120 Perfection Detroit, Mich. "haa , Batlle Creek, ‘Mich. OAS TONE REDS OATES 
KISH-KE-KOSH KOLLIES BOOK ON AIREDALE TERRIERS 


Puppies—grown dogs—all farm raised and 
from sturdy, intelligent, working parents. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Write for descriptive 
price list. 


MRS. J. A. SEAMAN, Albia, Iowa 

















DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any address by the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
118 West 31st Street New York 
































Finest dogs ever bred for the house, 
country or farm. My latest impor- 
tation, Brayvent Moray Royalist, at 
Stud—Fee, $25. 

| SHIP ON APPROVAL 

To Responsible Parties. 
PRONG 424 WEST FiIgLCo 


RAVVENT KENNELS Westrieto. Nod. 























Scotch Collies 


Choice, beautiful youngsters. Aris- 
tocratic and ideal companions or 
watch dogs. By noted registered 
Ancestry, are looking around for 
new homes. 


Hawthorn Collie Kennels 
Cc. C. Ryder, Cummaquid, Mass. 

















BEECHWOOD COLLIE KENNELS 
(Registered) 
OFFER FOR SALE on winning bitch, Beechwood 
Blessed Damozel, A. K. C. 201817 


Born August 16, 1915. 

Sire, the International Champion Parbold Picoroon. 

Dam, Champion Ardshiel Wendy. 

Perfectly marked, sable and white, with profuse coat, 
good head and eye, perfect ears and expression. 

Sound and right. Won 4 first, 3 specials at Wil- 
mington, Del., including Best Collie in show and 
Winners Bitches. 

At Devon Show won 1 first and 2 seconds. 

At Rahway 1 second. She can go on and repeat. 

A perfect pal, house and street broken. 

Pedigree and photos on request. 

Price $150. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Beechwood Collie Kennels Hammond, N. Y. 
R. C. RODGER, Prop. 














Mid Night Sun Collie Kennels 


(Registered) 


The Home of The Blue 
Ribbon Collies 


. A. Harrington, Owner 


Dawson, Yukon Territory, 
Canada 


Have for sale some very fine 

show specimens in young Dogs 

and Bitches. Sired by Taze- 

well Gold, a fine son of Ch. 

Parbold Picador. 

Tell me what you want in the 

way of a Collie and I guaran- 

tee to please you. My breed- 

ing stock is second to none in 

the country. 

Prices from $25 up, quality 

and breeding considered. Some 
very fine show specimens at $50 to $75. 
In all my sales I have never had a dissatisfied customer. 

Write me your wants. 




















AT WOODSIDE, LONG ISLAI 

10 minutes from Pennsylvania station, 

7th Avenue and 33rd St. Conducted ex- 

clusively for boarders. Established 20 

years. Unsurpassed for pet and sporting 

dogs. Acres of exercising grounds with 

secure fencing. Health, Happiness assured. 
No sick dogs or young puppies taken. In- 
spection invited. Highest references. 


MRS. W. BATTS 
The Kennels, Woodside, Long Island (near 
Woodside Station) . Fhone 93 Newtown 











THE BEST DACHSHUNDS OBTAINABLE 
TECKELHEIM KENNELS 


Dachshunds exclusively. Ger- 
man champions and specimens 
of best American strains. 
Young stock for sale. 


Address MRS. F. D. ERHARDT 
80 Ivy Street Brookline, Mass. 
or Teckeiheim Kennels, West Berlin, Vt. 











“About Dogs” 


is a book every dog-lover will delight in. 
Its pages are rich in invaluable sug- 


gestions. It is sent FREE with sample 
of Austin’s Dog Bread. Your Dog will 
o be the better 

ti 9 for your send- 

us ns ing forit. His 


eyes brighter, 


D 0G se 3 _— 
Br EAD pcre He'll 


Mart alsothank you 
in his own tail-wagging, wriggling, joyful 
way for the better health, digestion and 
disposition brought to him by Austin’s 
Dog Bread, the best food for dogs. Write 
and also give your Dealer’s Name. 


Austin Dog Bread & Animal Food Co. 
300 Marginal St. pr elsea, Mass. 














Polk Miller’s Dog Book-F ree 


America’s greatest 
authority on dogs 
and how to treat 
them. Originator of 
the world-famous 


Sergeant’s 


Dog Remedies ° 


Polk Miller Drug Co.,Inc. 
Dept. 201 Richmond, Va. 




















The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 


CHOICE STOCK 
FOR SALE 


SIX FAMOUS OORANGS 
AT STUD 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the world 
DEPT. O. LA RUE, OHIO 
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THOROUGHBRED DOGS—ALL BREEDS 


“Highest Possible Qualities 


Lowest Possible 














Price” 


Colonial 
DogMart 


come 1n. 


43 W. 46th Street 
New York 


Tel. Bryant 5135 

















Griffon Bruxellois 
Five perfect and tiny show dogs 
For Sale 
Healthy and Intelligent 
One beautiful Brabacon ad 

weight only 21% Ibs. 
All have had distemper 











BRUSSELS GRIFFONS 


The Latest Fad in Society 











A Few Exquisite Grown Specimens 


| 
Puppies with ears cropped | 
from $35 up 


MRS. OLIVIA CEDER, Pelham, N.Y. | 
soil 





ee ee 





The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
of BERRY, KY. 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Opossum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, also Aire- 
dale Terriers. All dogs shipped on. trial. 
purchaser to judge quality. a 
guaranteed or money _ refunded. Sixty- 
page, highly illustrative, instructive and in- 
teresting catalogue for ten cents in stamps 
or coin. 














ECKELHURST KENNELS 
German Shepherd Dog Puppies 


FOR SALE 
By Int. Ch. Apollo Von Hunenstein—Anna of Elmview 
MISS FRANCES CREVELING 


*% - M. R. ELKINS 
Member G. S. D. C. of Franklin Park, N. J. 








St. Bernards 


Best possible pets for children. 
Companions, also guards for the 
home. Faithful and affectionate. 
From best prize pedigreed strains. 
Also Collie Puppies 


White Star Kennels Long Branch, N. J. 
Daag V. ’Phone 855J 








SNOW “WHITE -ESQUIMO PUPPIES 


The smartest and cutest dogs on earth. 
Natural trick dogs and very comical. Just 
the thing for children; affectionate, play- 
oe, sae armless asakitten. Always full 
ge My puppies are not raised in a 

Shey yo bain or crowded kennels, but on 
a@ Kansas farm. They are full of vigor and 
the picture of health. Will ship on ap- 
proval t to b responsible parties. Safe delivery 
. reasonable. 5c in stamps 

rings! pre a catalog of these popular dogs. 


Brock ways Kennels 





Baldwin, Kansas 








Police Dogs 


Protection 


Puppies by Champions 
only, all ages. Fine 
show and Utility Stock. 


STONYACRES KENNELS 











165 ED Mills, Owner Norwalk, 
Br oad lb Be Be it: e 
Member G.S.D.C. of A. Connecticut 


per 











The stock we breed from is selected not only for its 
show qualities but for intelligence as well. 
Puppies for Sale. 
Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Wanner, Members G.S.D.C.of A. 
Meadowbrook Farm, Hempstead, L. |., N. Y. 





We offer for Sale 
Our German Shepherd Dog 
Treu von Teaneck, A. K. C. 2226661 
A Blue Ribbon Winner 
2 years of age. Wolf gray in color. 


TEANECK KENNELS 
cor. Teaneck Road & Walnut St. Teaneck, N. J. 




















POLICE DOGS GERMAN SHEPHERDS 
Puppies and Grown Stock For Sale 


WALLY-WALLY KENNELS 


PAUL HUHN, Owner, 990 Fingerboard Road, Grasmere, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Member G. S. D.C. of A. 

















ELMVIEW KENNELS 


ELMHURST, PA. 
German Shepherd Dogs Companions, Protectors 
The Police, Army and Red Cross Dog 
ELMVIEW KENNELS 


512 Scranton Life Bidg. Dept. S Scranton, Pa. 
Member, G. S. D. C. of A. 


























German Shepherd Dogs 


(POLICE DOGS) 


~sear? PUPPIES 


STOCK 
ANALOSTAN KENNELS _ Deerfield, Ill. 





Joseph R. Morris, Owner 


POLICE DoGs| 


PUPPIES A 
SPECIALTY 
Ask 


For Illustrated 
Booklet 
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WAITING FOR 2 FOU 


at the 


"SOME : BOY BENNELS” 


(Registered) 


Lakewood Estate, VVhite Plains, N. Y. 


PINE SPECIMENS OF EVERY BREED FOR SALE: 
SHOWN IN NEW YORK CITY BY APPOINTMENT. 
Very Special: Chow Chow Puppies, Boston Terrier Puppies 
Handsome Grown Female by Champion Some Boy 
DOGS BOARDED 


City Address: Mrs. D. D. Dunn, 
‘Phone, Murray Hill 6025 


17 East 35th St., New York 




















———— 








Fine litters 
of Peking- 
ese Pup- 
pies from 
Champion 
stock al- 
ways for 
sale 





Lewa of Pah Kow, Best “American Bred. 
6Y Lbs., 


254 Greenway, North 
Warren é Jennings Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y. 
ph 6392W Forest Hills. 








COCKER SPANIELS 


Prize winning Stock 





Puppies of all colors as well as 
grown dogs for sale 





THE HICKORY KENNELS 
Phone 153 Darien, Conn. 








| 
| 


————.. 


Ip ox Terriers 


WIRE HAIRED sMooTH ! 


Young stock of most fashionable breeding 
AT VERY REASONABLE PRICES 


MRS. J. B. ABLE 
Oxford Kennels Tappan, N. Y. 
*Phone Piermont 357 


14 miles by motor from New York 





— Nw eee ee OE eae 











PEKINGESE 


Fifty grown dogs and puppies, all 
ages, Colors, large number import 
Many ‘‘sleeve”’ specimens. Ali 
Champion bred and selected from 
the first Kennels of Europe and 
America. Some as low as $25. Write 
for descriptions _ pictures. 
- BAXTER 

Great Neck, L. t Telephone 418 
Or 489 Fifth Avenue, New York City—Tel. 1236 Vanderbilt 














Cc. S. R. DOG REMEDIES 


have stood the test of time 
and are used in the leading kennels. 


C. S. R. SPECIALS 
Sanitary Soap, Sanitary Brush, Vetol 
Publishers Blue Book of Dogdom. 
BOOKS ABOUT DOGS. Send for list. 
c. S. R. COMPANY, P. O. Box 1028, New York City 














WHITWORTH PEKINGESE 
PUPPIES—GROWN DOGS—COUNTRY RAISED 
Several as low as $25. 

Two prize winning sleeve specimens 
Mrs. H. L. Mapes, Noroton Heights, Conn. 




















WEST 
HIGHLAND 
TERRIERS 


For sale three registered 
puppies six months old 
splendid pe igrees, from 
Champion Baughfell Ta- 
lisker and Glenmere 
stock. For further in- 
formation apply to 


MRS. F. M. GODWIN 
Newport, RB. i. 


Swanhurst, 























Oh Yes! 


There are many 
other kennels that 
possess quality dogs. 


And many will 
extend conservative 
prices—but aren't 
the kennels few and 
far between that can 
combine 


QUALITY and CONSERVATISM 
with Satisfaction 


We furnish these three essentials in every sale 
we make, and while so many dealers will let their 
interest out, we still continue in the service of 
the dog and cat lover. Does not a sound and sat- 
isfactory service of 25 years appeal to you in 
greater volume than the many bewildering offer- 
ings which are made to appear? 


Now Remember— 


we have every breed from the majestic St. Bernard 
and Police Dog to the veriest of toys, the Boston 
Terrier, the Airedale, Pomeranian, Pekingese and 
Collie—ALL of them, and for every purpose. 


Won’t you tell us, please, how we can serve you? 


NEW YORK KENNELS 


Reuben Clarke, Prop. (International and National Judge) 
113 E. 9th St. ( weerttiers ) New York City 
































I STAND BY MY DOG 


after as well as before sale. 
That is why I have successfully 
conducted a dog business for 
over twenty years. 

Pomeranians French Bulls 
Shipperkes Griffons 
my specialty. All other breeds. 

MILNSHAW KENNELS 
424 Sixth Ave., 


a. Be 
Jules Ferond Phone 380 Farragut 

















PEKINGESE PUPS 


Exquisite specimens Females in Whelp 
All Registered 
Mrs. HODGES, 41 S. 12th St., Newark, N. J. 
*Phone 1574 Branch Brook 

















TAO KNANC Gray b —_, wonderful head, coat and bone 


tud Fee $25 at present 


PEKINGESE 


25 excellent the splendid shown above, all colors. 

orate veri we os dogs $50. Kees 

Mrs. D. B. Decker, $05 Valley St., South Orange, N. J. 
Only 14 miles from New York 
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The ‘ct Collection of Japanese 


Spaniels in the World jaa | | GREENACRE KENNELS 


Twenty high-class puppies by prize- 7 SS ae Soe 
winning dogs; also several grown |/ } ? The Home of Champions 


dogs. Correspondence a _ pleasure. 4 { . ai E. K. Lincoln, Prop. 


MRS. S. H. LEONHARDT ; : ; : 
970 Boulevard Astoria, L. 1. (E& 3 j We have decided to dispose of some of our 


‘ - a Ree ae Cape ; . best stock at most reasonable prices. 


rw GREAT DANE PUPS ‘aa wl Siar Vath Oakes 198 WEE MO Beret 
AT BARGAIN PRICES . Phone—Bryant 5307 


Country bred from Champion Harlequin Stock Kennel Address, Fairfield, Conn. Phone 149 Ring 4 


S. H. Boylston, Bear Creek, Luzerne Co., Pa 


Beautiful J: niel 
many ore (UMMM PEKINGESE Perm soacrowm | | | For Sale pits anf Poucenans 


i tee 
beter my dogs good homes and SY ae comme Imported, pedigreed and prize-winning 
tee you good Pekingese at the right stock. Puppies from above dogs from 
price. House-broken, healthy. Raised | 35 to $200; dogs shipped all over 


At Stud, Japanese Spaniels 
in my own home, not jn a kennel. Kobi and Mikado, Pekingese Ti-Sing, 


Offer at Be = . Mooney (Owner of Nala’s | Ja va red, fee $10, 
§ P Pekingese), Bonnet Ave. corner A. M. Chadurjian 
St d } ah) , Post Road, Larchmont, N. Y. 26 Clarkson Ave., Flatbush, Brooklyn, 
u . Telephone 4 M New York ‘Telephone 6691 Flatbush 


Fee $50 


The sensa- Fo \ : a F eee, )§=6Our Latest 


a jim | ( py ZOE No BBR be Bs i } Importation 
lish eaioas vee Keep Your Dogs Healthy 


—free from worms and ’ a big winner in Eng- 
TIM YEE common disorders, thus 4 N, land and America. 
KUNG of } Srereniing serious ills. 


Dr. Gatchell’s Worm 5 : 
AL D-ER- Remedy is a positive preventive and expeller. 3 At Stud, Fee $20. 


ne | ~=—6G & G REMEDIES Frilsbleinall eels 


This marvelous dog, before he was a year old, met and } Recommended by kennel men everywhere. TOY DOGS A 
defeated most of England’s famous champions, includ- Liquid or pills—never fail. Quick action. — SPECIALTY 
ing Ch. Lyncroft Chops and Ch. Yenny of Westlecott. Backed by three strongest guarantees ever 

Prominent experts have pronounced “Tim” the most | | written. Circular and price list free on H visit or write 


perfect Pekingese yet shown in America. request. Write! 
| DOG 7th St., N. ¥.C. 
Approved bitches only DR. W. H. GATCHELL & SON THE MEDOR DOG soos — =o ee site 


P. O. Box 276 ria att alee Dept. 14 Kansas City, Mo. 


a 


VUMLUTUANEUNADUTUAAEONGA UOTE ENUM HUVTOUD TANT EEN AN VUUUUTUOU EU AS EASES OEE 








| 
| 
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TURKISH 
CIGARETTE 


Of Course 


Because Clysmic is so far the 
aristocrat of sparkling waters that 
hospitality requires it to be on 


hand whenever one entertains. | : Ca ae ae 


most famous tobacco 
For Sepeeiree: 


Judge for your- | 


Don’t accept ordinary waters RA self—compare } Dp 
mt . ‘‘Murad’”’ with & Cx 


Kany 25 cent® Ae) 
Cigarette Oe 


Insist on genuine 





The Clysmic Springs‘at NS AN Shs 
WAUKESHA.WIS. ieee \N 
PESTA SEALY 
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The 
SHOPS 


—— 

















Antiques 


BRASS AND COPPER ANTIQUES, Russian samo- 
vars, candlesticks, andirons, door knockers. Many 
unique gifts $1 up. Call or write for particulars. 





One year (12 issues)............. 
RATES 4; 8 months (8 issues).............. 


4 months (4 issues, minimum order) 11. 


All advertising must be pai for 
18. with order. Copy must reach us 
forty days before date of publication. 








Beauty Culture (Cont.) 


Children’s Things 


Dancing—(Cont.) 


COLEMAN & DANIELSON. Cisatio. | —— et Inter- 
pretive, Nature & Modern Social di class 
or private. For children, adults &t 00 
Morningside 9219, 





























Russian Antique Shop, 1 East 28th St. Broadway, at aie St., N.Y.C. 

ANTIQUES & REPRODUCTIONS WHY NOT MAKE yourself more attractive. _ Have HELEN SPEER CHILDREN’S SHOP re G 
Embroideries & English Chintzes. Old Eng. Oak my permanent six months guaranteed larg Distinctive Ideas for Nursery Furnishings. Plans he Shops of Vanity Fair are 
Furniture. Italian wrought iron. Marble furni- soft, flat wave. Mile. Eve Bec “Ktel, for delightful pg ag "Parties relieving hostess all carefully selected. It is safe 
ture. . N. Elmore, 3 & 5 W. 28 & 2 W. 29, N. Y. 507 Fifth Avenue. Tel. Vanderbilt 4943. f all details. 8 W. h St.. N. ¥. Bryant 8399. to patronize them. 

LAUN rm SONS, located for the past 58 years at | MME. HENDERSON, 58 West 72nd St., N. Y. A h 
30 West 12th ‘Street, offer a choice stock of | Famous Face Tonic is unexcelled. Best treatment Cigarettes Drv Cleanin 
Antiques and odd pieces of furniture. Restoring, | f0r blackheads, corrects enlarged pores, leaving v : ig 
repairing and renovating of furniture. the skin soft and beautiful. $1.10 per bottle pp. OUR “PERSONAL CIGARETTES nisane the 
= “ wx eas 
RARE OLD CHINTZES, silks, damasks, bric-a- | TOM FLETCHER CO. offers the result of years SEEtiniiad’ Tahal okie Aunt’ Serkiah *hokansee ind. RRICKEDOOCKER CLEANING & DYEING Co. 
brac, furniture. No imitations. All guaranteed | esearch in Fletcher's Bleach Paste — double | 80° ' "too and up. Booklet. Messudiah Turkish cleanin parecel'post one way. 


originals. Moderate prices. Carvalho Brothers, 
1 rk City. 


West 39th Street, New Yo 

EUROPEAN ANTIQUES—H. Tuttman, 97 Allen 
St. Candlesticks, Russian samovars, fireplace sets, 
brass and copper novelties. Large selection hand- 
made gifts Reproductions at wholesale prices. 





strength—guaranteed for tan and freckles. 
Postpaid $1. Los Angeles. 
JOHN H. LS cages ag ll 
Face Specialties only a 
45 West 34th St. opp. MeAlpin Hotel. 
Suite 902. _Phone 452 Greeley. 








EARLY AMERICAN ART and other antiques. 
Tinsel pictures. New Jersey Glass Slipware. 
Bennington Pottery, English 7h gg Gustave 
Sargent, 351 Park Avenue, New York. Plaza 1531. 
N. NEWMAN, 241 5th Ave. (Bet. 27 & 28 Sts.) 
_ Reproductions Antiques Old Silver 
We are called by our patrons the 
most reasonable in New York. 
ee ANTIQUE FURNITURE ,* a oe 
East Thirty-third Street, New York 
me collection of antique and period furniture, 
at remarkably low prices. Inspection invited. 
YOU CAN DO A MONTH’S Shopping in the 200 
Shops of these columns in less time than it 
takes to make a half day’s shopping tour. 
Inspect them all before you buy 


Art Galleries 














Cc. W. KRAUSHAAR 
Choice Oil Paintings—Rare Etchings 
Proofs printed in color. 

260 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. C.; near 29th Street. 
PURNELL ART CO., BALTIMORE, MD.—Choice 
artist proof etchings & mezzotints in color by modern 
masters. Pictures framed correctly & successfully for 
persons living at a distance. Correspondence invited. 








Blouses 








OPPOSITE BILTMORE 
—— 


ea! 
Imported and " Order ‘Made 
BLOUSES & = 
338 Madison Avenu 
Phone 3736 Murray Hil 
New York ner 
SSIE A. BUR 
r New Tack City. 
Smart Hand Made Blouses. 
Unusual Gifts. Silk Lingerie. 


Books and Prints 


1F YOU WANT A FIRST EDITION, a manu- 

script, an association book, an extra illustrated 

K, an out of print book, or any book, write to 
Downing, Box 1336, Boston, Mass. 




















Tobacco Co., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
“BUD’’—Pronounced by discriminating smokers the 
most ogee te cigarette made. ected Turkish 
tobacco, mild fragrant blend. Distinctive box of 100, 
$2delivered. Bud CigaretteCo., Inc.,6 RectorSt.,N.Y. 








ig. express 01 
Branches New Rochelle White. Plains; 6 branches 
N.Y Main office & Wks., 402 E. 31st St., N.) ¥. » N.Y.C. 








Embroidery, Trimmings, Plaiting 





Corsets 


GOSSARD FRONT LACED ee fitted by 
experienced corsetieres, $2.50 up, retail only. 
Brassieres fitted. Corsets to order. Olmstead 
Corset Co., 179 Madison Ave., at 34th St., N. Y. 
MADAME DIAMANT, CORSETIERE 

Latest Parisian — 

Corsets to order on 
111 East 30th St., N. Y. ty 5042 Mad. Sa 
REDFERN CORSET SHOP—Ready to wear Red- 
fern Corsets (back lace and front lace) and Antoi- 
nette — | fitted by trained experts. $3 to 

25. 








510-5th Ave., N. Y. 
MME. ROSE LILLI models which eoegatyss A fore- 
cast the “‘Trend of Fashion.’’ Custom made only 
at 15 West seth Street, New York, 2818 Bryant 
73 Rue de Richelieu. Paris. 





MRS. C. H. OTT, 339 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Em- 
broidery and stamped goods, initials and mono- 
grams @ specialty. New designs for gowns. 
Seasonal novelties. 

CHRISTINE. Expert and prompt attention to 
Hemstitching Plaiting Ruching. 
Buttons covered. yeing & —<—_ 
78 W. 46th St., New York City. 990 6th Ave. 
DECORATIVE ART ASS’N, 14 E. 34 St., N. Y. 
Exquisite Antique Embroideries. Italian Cut- work. 
Canvas, with imported Silks or Crewels for Petit- 
Point. Curtains, House linens, mended & laundered. 
Sn a Tatton Senn Pid tan! 
GEORGETTES, CHIFFONS, NETS, LACES and 
Notions. Trimmings a and dress silks a specialty. 
Special rates to -makers and professionals. 
The K. & K, Lace Shop, 832 6th Avenue, N. Y. C. 
HEMSTITCHING, fashionab!e Plaiting, Buttons 
covered, latest styles, ry Cleaning, Fancy Dyeing 
of laces, chiffons, etc. Feathers renovated. Mail orders 
Send for catalog. Sadleir, 38R W. 34th St., N. Y. 




















REDUCE THE FLESH BY WEARING NU BONE 
CORSETS. Also permits perfect grace & freedom 
of the bedy, holding the figure to lines of beauty. The 
Nu Bone Corset Shop, 18 W. 34th St. Greeley 2335. 





THE BIBELOT. No library large cr — is 
——, without this charming set of 
For bindings, prices and terms ae” 
Thomas Bird Mosher, Portland, Me. 








ROSO COMBINATION BELT CORSET. 
front, wonderful uplift. —" made. 
Corset and Belt. $15.00 u 
14 East 46th Street. Opposite Ritz, New York. 


Employment Agencies 


ee a eT 
COLORED SERVANTS—Male and Female, above 
the average, ad the city and country. Investigated 
references. hone Columbus 5165. Domestic Ser- 
vice Agency, 329 West 59th Street, New York City. 




















roe COSTUME IS WHAT? Let one or more | Highly recommended by leading physicians for | A. A. HOFMAYER, 10 East 43rd St. N. ¥. 
ee oe a ae ee the books on costume and kindred sub- | ailments of the stomach. — Booklet. oso Corset | Reliable Domestic Help. Also housekeepers, mai 
other Paintings. Art Salon Universal. 416 ce at Bender’s Book Store, 84 Fourth | Shop, 14 East 46th Street, Opposite Ritz, | governesses, nurses & day workers (cleaners, etc.). 
Madison Avenue. Telephone Murray Hill 1480. ‘Avenue, New York, tell you all about it. | New York. Phone: Murray mH 8947. or ‘3oa8. (Third Floor.). 
W. H. POWELL ART GALLERY epee Ss Pg mame Be Red cornmeal cin Me RIES I Face PRE Fas sp 
Paintings . Exhibition — Paintings Restored Ss, a ubjects, nguages, | . 
Engravings Bleached — Framing — Regilding. delivered to any point on the Globe. Cont Hospitals Entertainment 


983 Sixth Avenue New York City. 


Brentano’s, 225 Fifth Ave., N. 





PLAZA ART ROOMS, INC. We make a specialty 
of disposing by auction ——— possessions of 
every description. Let turn your family 
valuables into cash. 5-7 7 East 59th Street, N. N. Y. 


Artists and Art Objects 








pated ag noe DE-LUXE, rare and imported books 
at great bargains. Books bought, sold and 
exchanged. Cash paid for sets. Catalogue. 
Harry F. Marks, 116 Nassau St., New York. 


ALONSO’S CORSET HOSPITAL 
500 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., cor. 42nd St. Corsets 
cleaned, repaired or altered. Exact or modified 
copies of foreign or domestic corsets. ee cost. 





WASHINGTON SQUARE BOOK SHOP 
17 West 8th Street, New York. Half a block 
from Hotel Brevoort. Where “Bohemia” buys 
its books. Send for list. Come and _ browse. 





DRAGONFLY LUSTRE WORKSHOP. Decorative 
and gift potteries and Sascngemees New colors, new 
shapes, originated for new Wholesale ~ 
Retail. Lillian Fox, 116 East sath Btrect. N. 


“EAT AND BE WELL” by Eugene Christian, 
This book shows you how to select your food 
according to the season, your age, and the 
work you do. Price $1, postpaid. 


| 
| 


CORSETS MADE TO ORD 
Corsets Copied—Old Ones Made at 
Mail Orders pote Rose onnell, 
17 W. 424 St, Cc. Tel. ‘Vanderbilt 3278. 








Culeiae and Fancy Dress 








Auction Bridge 





“HOW TO LIVE 100 YEARS” by Eugene Chris- 
tian. a edition of menus for all stomach dis- 

orders ; $ send for above 2 books to The 
Christian Dietetic Soc., , 213 WwW. 








WIGS FOR FANCY COSTUMES 
Hired for all occasions 
ees, Beards, Human Hair 


Tou Goods 
Zauder Bros., B.%.-¢€ 














79th St., N.Y. 113 West 48th Street, 
_ Sarees. $y CARDS, 4 designs. Lh geal pe nye Bo can pine ggg plone 
» 2e ($2.75 d deal or sent 4 4 4 rent or sale. Made to individua e. Russian cos- 
_o ns" 'S'ples of Kg and Pate Pea ay request. | Candies and Delicacies tumes a specialty. (Tel. 6165 Bryant.) M. Simo- 
Dept. B. Radbridge Co., Inc., 144 Pearl St.. N. Y. witch, 761 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C., Opp. Hippodrome. 
LORD’S DOLLAR CHOCOLATES in 1, 2,3 & 5 


a gee gor RICE, 231 West 96th St. 
Author of “‘Auction Bridge in a . * 

| ae & class lessons. Also by mail. 

& concentration. Game in 6 lessons. Riverside i464. 








Automobiles 


| 


pound boxes delivered postpaid anywhere in the 
United States, $1 per pound. 


L. F. Lord & Son, 485 Congress St., Portland, Me. 
PURE MAPLE SUGAR CANDIES, new and at- 
oe Ea fresh Cream and Nuts. 
d $1.00 for box of assortment. 
me Grove ‘Sone St. Johnsbury, Vt. 








MONOGRAMS. Coats-of-arms in Sterling Silver 
& Enamel may be transferred from one car to an- 
other. Also hand-painted detachable monograms. 
Eric Langlands, 244 West 49th St. Bryant 6353. 





| SALTO NUTS—Wonderfully Geod—Mixed. Many 


| order or stamps.) 


kinds. Send $1.25 for pound box. (Check, money 
Made only by Hatch, he pays 
the parcel post. 1225 Broadway, N. Y. Booklet. 








Beauty Culture 


MARY GREY EYE LASH GROWER is harmless: 
nourishes eyelashes, making long silky. Cultivates 
marvelously; long used; recommended; cannot be 
imitated, $1.00. Mary Grey, 2 E. 46th Street. 


JOHN POST’S Blackhead Lotion di black- 








heads by absorbing the secretion in the pores; 
contracts large pores, clarifies the skin. $1. ae 
stood the test for 20 yrs. 200 W. 72nd St., N. Y. 





THE LASTING WAVE. We make the Main wavy 
and guarantee it to keep so for 6 months (under 


—t ee conditions) or wees money. cat 


Spiro’s, 26 West 38th Street, 


QUALITY and PREMIERE CHOCOLATES con- 
tain so much real value = “— piece is 
an advertisement in i To be had only 
at the better stores at 

65ce—85e—$i PER POUND. If your dealer does 
not carry them we would be pleased to supply 
you direct by parcel post. D. Foss & Co., 
Roston. New York Office, 41 Union Square. 

GOLD LACE CEYLON TEA $2 a yous, postpaid, 

@ special tea for special occasion So surpris- 

ingly good your guests will be delighted. Postal 

Coffee Co., 239 Broadway, New York City. 

ROSE GARDEN SWEETS. ‘The Aristocrat of 

Custetions. ** Original, delicious, pure. Artistical- 

ly boxed and seal a Ib. t ppd. 
” Jonnie Cross Trulli, Biddeford, Maine. 














Dancing 


ALVIENE—DANCE ARTS (20th year) Classic, 

Interpretive. Ballet, Technique, Pantomime (So- 

ciety or Stage); also Teachers’ Normal Course. 
5 W. 57th St., N. Y. Catalogue. 








MARGARET CRAWFORD designs spectacujar 
dancing entertainments for out of door functions 
during Summer. Coaches amateurs and pro 
professionals. 147 W. 57th St., N. Y. Col. 8119. 

TERHUNE CATERING co., INC. 

We cater for any affair anywhere. 

e loan anything anywhere for any affair. 
24a" Weat 14th St., N. Y. Chelsea 935, 
THEATRE WORKSHOP, 1400 B’way. Tel. Greeley 
3313. Clever plays with professional casts. In or oute 
of-doors for private houses, clubs, camps, schools, 
colleges, benefits, etc. Soecial productions on request. 











Express and Moving 


Acnge BS +o 598 Tel. 

Plaza to d and 

toe omy piers. Trunks stored. en. pianos 
and safes removed, packed and shipped. 


Flesh Reduction 


SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modem 
—— Ne eso pees. No Siting or exercis- 

we . hysician, 
286- 5th Ave. (nr. 30 St.), N. Y. r Cc. oeMted d. Sq. 5758 





Madison Avenue, | 
all R 














LOUIS H. CHALIF — Interpretive, Simplified, 
Classic, National and _ standardized ee 
dances, personally. ag Russian Im. Ballet 
School. 163-5 W. 57th St., N. Y. Phone Col. 4874. 
MISS ILA D. KNOWLES (late of —_ House) 
Modern Dancing specialized. Private and Class 
Lessons. Private Classes taug' she. 
562 5th Ave. (corner 46th St.). Tel. “Bryant 6139. 
VESTOFF-SEROVA SCHOOL, 26 E. 46 St., N.Y.C. 
Nature Dancing, Russian, Ballet, Interpretive, ete. 
Tilus. Text books on Nature or Russian Dancing. 
$5 per volume. Descriptive Cat. F on request. 








= 





Florists 


een ee Lee ES ee ae ee 

MAX SCHLING, 22 West 59th Street, New York 
ow. “ae , @ s os Pranged 4 every occasion. 
y. ie. omens at moderate prices. 

Write for price list. Plaza 1241-2022. 

MAX SCHLING, Garter Member of tional 
Hieriat Selderaan of Internation 














LOUISE MORGAN'S original recreation classes for 
children. Dancing and musical playlets. Private 
lessons in_ Modern and Classical dancing. 
237 West End Ave., (7lst). Phone 367 Col. 
CALL or correspond with me-before determining 
upon your aes Bo nays I'll tell you nad 


to save time an arris Dan 
1. 1531 Mur. Hill. 





A 
ing Studio, 301 Madison’ Ave. 


Food Products 
HOTEL Me COFFEE you've ape at 
direct; pounds 


lly ~~ $1. Sa: me al. Es' sie 
» $l, on § 
Sines Coffee Co.; 233 Washington ea N. 








fi KELTON —— Skin aS ~~ beauti- 
the tan and 


ion and eon A 
=~ Mt, Me omy Price Trial 4 
booklet. 185 Madison Ave. (at Bath” SL), 4 
COMPETENT ladies can learn our system of re- 
ing wrin —— flabbiness & double mea hoe ts 

ved from sale of high class preparation 
culars free. Bozarta, Dept. B, 8 E. 37th St., ok Y 








CARDANI’S ICE CREAMS, Fancy Ices, Dainty 


WILMA GILMORE 








Salads and Entrees can be ordered at all Castle Home Graduate 
Cushman stores or at Main Office, Sixth Ave., Modern Dances Fruits 
at 53rd Street. Tel. Circle 205, 1571, 1572. 57__West 49th Street, Circle 2509. 








THE WIDE VARIETY 
of goods advertised on 


pages amazing. 
Read the announcements. 





MR. OSCAR DURYEA 
#, a 72nd _ St., 555 and 557 West 182nd St., 
ew Yi ty. Mr. Duryea is an American 
“authority on old and modern dancing. 


H. HICKS 
Th & SON 


557 Fifth 4 aa oieh h § 
venue at 46t 
Tel. 1762 Murray Hill. ~ = 


York. 
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Furniture 


THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR 


tounge tte au 


sttaiecatusnai tare eb M8 ta  b 


Hair inde and Hair Dieeting. 
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NEW YORK GALLERIES 
Grand Rapids Furniture Co., Inc. 
Plates of — interiors, gratis on request. 


34-36 West 


ENGLISH HENNA SHAMPOO Powders tone the 
scalp, giving faded or greying hair a marvelous 
gloss and bright tint, ¢ Directions sent. oo 


LESSONS to ladies given privately in the prac- 
tical and theoretical side of Interior Decorating 
by Wanda Luth, an old employee of W. & J. 





32d Street. New York City. | Specialties Co., 505 Fifth Avenue, N. Sloane. Terms $1 per hour. 
FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES at all times ROBERT, PERMANENT HAIR WAVE, Basinettc Lace Curtains 
Distinctive McHugh Willow Furniture, | Specialist. All work guaranteed. No kinks, but a | W eighing Scales Fitted Panel; 
Papers, and ique Accessories. | beautiful wave, well nigh a marcel. ‘This is my spe- | Bedspreads 


of the yen, 


all Un 
Pome P. Yiettugh & Son, Est. 1878. 9 W. 42d St. 


cialty. Robert,5005th Av. Suite506. Cor. 42St.,N.¥ 





BERTHALIN a cata is showing at 343 Lexing- 
ton Ave, N. Y. C., reproductions of Venetian 
Painted ‘Furniture. “Inexpensive Country House 
Bed Roam Sets. Sketches and Estimates furnished. 


JOSIE KANE 
Hair Dressing 
Hair goods s 
767 Lexington Ave., N. 


Marcel-Waving 
assage 
Y. Phone Plaza 3518. 





Lamp Shades 

W. Luth, 317 Lexington Ave., at 38th St. N.Y.C. 

INTERIOR DECORATION. Thorough _ profes- 

sional training in twenty practical courses, concise 

and comple:e. Fee 0. Booklet on request. 
H. Francis Winter, 500 5th Ave., New York 








MAXWELL ART GALLERIES, 130 West 37th St. 
Distinctive furniture and furnishings of every de- 
seription for the home. Rentals by month or year. 
Your Inspectic invited. Swe: he anil Greeley. 





Furriers 





FUR REMODELING AND REPAIRING. Expert 

prices. Chas. Ras rwitz, 

41 East 8th Street, N. 
137 Stuyv. 





Furrier since 1892. 
(2. blocks west of Wan ker’s). Tel. 
FUR REMODELING. Specialty of renovating old 
fur garments. Prices as low as consistent with 
good workmanship. A. H. Green & Son, 37 West 
37th Street, N. Y. Phone Greeley 3058. 

MAX TEPPER, 120 W. 44 St., Phone 2938 Bryant. 
Latest Model Furs, Ready to Wear & Made to Or- 
der. Redyeing, Repairing, Saeanaion & Cleaning. 
Work for Theatrical Customers Expedited with care. 
ALL REPAIRING is done under my personal 
supervision and at the lowest possible rates. Why 
not bring your old Furs and let me guages the 
new styles? M. Tepper, 120 W. 44th St., N. Y. 

EVERYTHING IN FURS. aot Taotials in 
coats, muffs and scarfs. Skillful workmanship 
for remodeling and repairing at moderate prices. 
Paschkes Co., 1416 B’way, N. Y., second _ 5202. 


























Garden Things 


SPECIAL SALE OF GARDEN FURNITURE. 
Mai Terra Cotta and Cements. Vases, $5; 
Benches, $10; upward. Wrought iron a specialty. 
Elmore Studios, West 28th Street, New York City. 
OCTOBER—The ideal month to plant evergreens. 
Our nursery facilities embrace over 800 acres. A 
free bklt. on evergreens & a catalog is yours for the 
porns. American Nursery Co., pcaes Bidg., XN. ¥, 











Gowns Bought 


MME. NAFTAL, pays highest cash value for fine 
misfit or slightly used evening, street and dinner 
costumes, furs, diamonds, silverware, jewelry. 
69 West 45th Street, New York City. Sivant 670. 
_, FURMAN be ges + snd hae id 1376 
New Y ty. 
Absolutely Full Value Paid for Ladies’ Ntisat 
or Slightly Used Clothing of any Description. 
WE PAY CASH for Evening and Street Gowns, 
Dancing Frocks, Furs, Wraps, Diamonds, 
and Silverware. Consult us before you sell. 
Eeane ot or Ser Send. _Mme. Fu pen, 103 V Ww est 47th St. 


Gowns Remodeled 


MY RE-BUILDING OF GOWNS IS THE Talk of 
ly York, because I have made creations out of 
wns that seemed ys oem Homer, 11% West 























itn th ‘Street, SS els I 5265 Greeley. 
VICTORINE—Rebuilder of gowns. Old gowns 
remodeled woh to new. Evening 
gowns a specialty. 
160 West 84th Street, N. Y. C. 





“THE MENDING SHOP.”’ Gowns Tailored. Suits 
Remodeled up-to-date. Shop Blouses and Gowns 
Refitted. Miss H. Redding Coughlin, 17 E. 48th 
oes _New York. No Branch. Phone 5062 M. i. 


Cowns and Waists 
MADE TO ORDER 
ARTISTIC DRESSES 


Made from your own materiai. 
Unusual Remodeling. Reasonable _ prices. 








Homer, 114% W. 37th St., N. Y. Tel. 5265 Greeley. 
MME. BLAIR 

Original and distinctive yg! in gowns and 

suits for those who wish the finest in ea) 


ship at moderate prices. 132 W. Dist 8t., N. Y. 
a ee i 15 West 37th St., New ak 
Tel, Greel _&, 9. 





High class dressmaking ; original 
gowns, Bom = ling, models faithfully copied. 
Moderate prices. Mail order business solicited. 


SERGE by SATIN DRESSES $20.50, $22.50, 
$24.50 a a $28. 00. Quality more than quantity. 
faxanns Quality Shop. oom a age 
Floor, 500 Fifth Ave., at 42nd Street, N. Y. 
“WHITE” 46 West 46th Street, New Ss 
Gowns made to your special order and measure- 
ments. Selections from our comprehensive line 
of Ready Models. Charge accounts _ solicited. 
VER MORGAN 
Inexpensive and distinctive powne 
_ Your individuality  considere 
237 | 7 W. rest _ End Avenue, _New York City. 


Gowns and Waists 
READY TO WEAR 


“WHITE” of West 46th Street, New York. 
NS — BLOUSES — HATS 

Authoritative Styles ‘te “every occasion. 
derately Price 


‘Hair ‘ail Soule T ssdhaaiie 


SPUN GOLD SHAMPOO and Spun Gold Tonic. 
Gives a silk lustre to faded blonde & auburn hair. 
{s not a dye or bleach, yet prevents darkening. uve 
$1 bottle. O. T. P. Co., 222 F. Mad. Sa. Sta.,N.Y.C. 


goad MATILDA HARPER’S METHOD 

of sham; & scalp treatment is employed by 
leading | hair ressers in over 150 cities in America 
and abroad. It consists in the application of 
MASCARO Tonique rendering the hair soft & fluffy, 
che ge posed and invigorated. Write us for 
names of representatives in your city. + 














“‘co1._367. 

















Matilda Harper, 516 Powers Blk., Rochester, N. 
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* *Antisep- 
a Red Cross 
ple, mM huily equipped and 
trained for service. Her 
uniform hides Iodine 
Swabs, together with @ 
full first-aid parcel of 
bandages, gauze, oint- 
ment, adhesive sted 
ete. Price, $2.50 


iireteeng 


Note: 


19 West 44th Street 





The Quest of the Unusual 


| oes 
/ 


An intrepid shopper for 
Vanity Fair has set herself 
the task of finding and fea- 
4 turing in these pages each 
month a number of articles 
as unusual as they are in- 
teresting. Not a simple feat, 
But it can be done—if 
* one knows where to look. 


At the outset the shopper’s task 
is somewhat simplified, for she 
cultivates a selected field. 
Searching among the Shops of 
Vanity Fair, one is spared the 
trouble of patronising dull 
shops, shops showing old things in the old way. 

Among the Shops of Vanity Fair, in truth, the prob- 

lem becomes not what to show, but which. So you 
may be sure that the articles pictured here are only a 
few selected from a multitude of diverting things 
freshly announced in these columns. It will be worth 
your while to read carefully: for here is the abode of 
the unique, of things both useful and unusual. 

And Vanity Fair recommends every one of these advertisers. 


You may obtain, without extra cost, articles featured in 
these pages by sending your check to 


VANITY FAIR SHOPPING SERVICE 


New York 








Hotels 


Interior Decorators 





HOTEL MAJESTIC, Fronting Central Park at 
West 72d St. Accessible to all lines of traffic. 


MISS SWORDS, INC. 
Interior Furnishings. 





Ave. on one of city’s quietest streets. ‘Much favored 
by women traveling without escort. Most beautiful of 
New York’s small hotels. Bkit. W. Johnson Quinn. 
HOTEL BREVOORT, Fifth Avenue, and Cafe 
Lafayette, University Place. 
The two leading French Hotels 
and Restaurants of New York. 


THE BROZTELL—27th Street and Fifth Avenue, 








New York. Hub of shopping wheel. Particularly 
for ladies without =. Every room 
with bath and shower. $1.50 a day upwards. 





HOTEL HARGRAVE, West ed St., bet. B’way 
& Columbus Ave., N. Y. one block to Central Park. 
Comfort, refinement & luxury combined with mod- 
erate rates. Send for booklet. Eugene Cable, Mgr. 
THE STERLING QUALITY 

of these shops is 

attested by their 
presence in this Guide._ 


Household Furnishings 





i and entertainment nightly. Rooms $2 18 East 48th Street New York City 
ey Copeland Townsend, Lessee Director. Murray Hill 6745. 
HOTEL WEBSTER, 40 W. 45th St., just off 5th MISS AMELIA MUIR BALDWIN 


Architectural Decorator 
22 River Street 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
HELEN CRISS AND LUCIA FULLER 
Interior Decorators 
House Furnishings 
743 Fifth Ave., N. Y. ©. Plaza 1648. 





i ara ty 


Interior Furnishings 


MRS. LANGDON, THE BROZTELL, N. Y. 
Interior furnishings, rugs, etc., for your fall house 
or apartment can be procured at 20%-50% dis- 
count due to unusual connections, No charge. 
HERTS BROTHERS CO., 20 W. 57 St., N.Y. desire 
an opportunity to present designs & estimates for 
summer & winter furnishings, curtains, individual 
nieces & complete interiors. B. Russell Herts, Pres. 

GALLERY OF ALLIED ARTS 

2 19 West 30th Street, x. 

Artistie Carved wood lamps with shades to 
harmonize, also mirrors and bird cages 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES; direct from manu- 
facturer. Goods sold on commission to settle 
estates; handsome rugs, pictures, antiques, minia- 
tures, all furnishings. 

HERTS BROS. CO. 
207 West 57th 8 

New ‘York Pay“ 


Meee oa A great _variety 
OF SOFA TABLES 
in walnut, oak, 
and maome 


z rved by hand. 
BEDSPREADS AND PILLOWS 
made in taffetta and chiffon 
ermine and other furs 
our own shops. 
SATISFACTORY VISITS BY MAIL 
You can purchase anything ad- 
vertised in these pages by let- 
ter if a visit dw not _conventent. 


























lewales aa Silverware 


MAINE GEMS—Tourmalines, Aquamarines, Ame- 
thyst, Topaz, Garnets. Our green tourmalines 
rival the emerald. Gem cutting, repafring. Book- 
let. Robert ein, a dary, Kpesahinond M 








pare and Sterwes Bought 





A. S. BORG 
Buys diamonds, pearls, gold, silver, 
Platinum, antiques, old jewelry, and 
pawn tickets. 146 W. 23d St., N. Y. 

A FIFTH AVENUE JEWELER serving an exclu- 
sive clientele pays higher cash prices 
for diamonds, old gold jewelry, a ; 

M. Goldburgh, 437 Fifth Avenue, N. 

DON’T SELL YOUR DIAMONDS, peony, Sean 
Silver, Bric-a-brac, Bronzes, RB We loan 
you more money on them at the legal rate 
of interest than you can realize by selling. 
We will also redeem any already pledged 

and more money on same. 
Business strictly confidential. 8S. Berger, 
206 West 42nd Street, N. Y. C. (Times Sq.}. 

WYLER pays highest prices for Pearls, a 

& other precious stones; also Platinum, Gold 

Silver. (Confidential.) Established 30 yrs. Bank 

references. 661 Fifth Ave., at 52nd sre N. Y. 

MICHAEL KRAMER, 253 W. 42d St., N.Y. C. 

Will pay Best Prices for Diamonds, Feats Colored 

Stones, Old Gold, Silver, Platinum, Bronzes, An- 

tiques & Pawn Tickets. Strict 

EXCEPTIONAL HIGH Prices 
Paid for Antique and Modern 
Silver, Pearl and Diamond Jewelry, 
Tapestries, Rugs, Porcelains and Bronzes. 
JAMES ROBINSON 
402 Madison 


New YX ork + City. 





























Jeshg Mata 


Lean ee 


& Kasdar 
110-112 W vm (d0th Street, ‘New York City. 
Designers «& a of Fine — bare “Moutitings, 





Ladies’ Tailors 


J. TUZZOLI, now at 27 W. 4 St., N. makes 

suit for $55, which cannot be duplicated at this 
price. Quality and material faultless in make and 
fit. Fur garments remodeled. Winter models ready. 


M. SCHATZ — The tailor who combines expert 
workmanship with moderate prices. Fitting of stout 
ladies a specialty. Suits, $40 up. Skirts to order, 
$12. Remodeling. 147 W. 57th St. Tel. Col. 5479. 
EXCLUSIVE STYLES in ladies tailoring at moder- 
ate prices. Suitsmadetoorder. Also fromcustomer’s 
own material, $15 up. Mailordersaspecialty. John 
Giorno& Co., ULE. 34th 8 St., N. Y. pt nn hosamin 











Lighting i felts 





CRETONNES, CHINTZES, LINENS & odd fabrics 
in new designs sent upon request, state require- 
ments. Artistic Booklet illustrating period furni- 
ture pieces. Robert S. Farley, 540 5th Ave.,N. Y. C. 


DALE QUALITY PERIOD FIXTURES. 

Aaaphatiens, na Comets. Prices 
1. New catalog No. 5. 

Display rodeae. 105 W. 13th a Nesp York City. 


Ingenious 
below 





CRETONNES, TAFFETAS, CHINTZES, Block 
Prints; Willow Furniture, Summer Rugs, Decora- 
tions. 
specified. McGibbon & Co., 3 W. 37th St. 
LAMP SHADES—cushions, other 

unusual design in silk or ¢ 

at special prices or made to order. 
Selma M. Loeb, 37 East 28th Street, New York. 





nov cities of 
hiffor 


Samples sent if color requirements & price 
3 re ee FS 


SHAPIRO & ARONSON sell good fixtures and 
give honest value. They’ ve. ae doing it for 

twenty years. Booklet Showroom, 
_ 20 | Warren Street, New ‘York City. 





Literary Work and Authors 





none & ROME 
nterior Decorators 
14 East i8th Street, New Yo 


City. 
Watch for our Special Holiday Aunoetecmint. 





FAB-RIK-O-NA INTER WOVENS. Newest, 
richest, most beautiful wall covering. Durable, 
economical, fadeless. Free samples. H. L. Wig- 
gin’s Sons Co., 361 Arch St., B field, N. J. 


MARY COGGESHALL 
14 East 48th Street, 
New York City. 
Interiors Furnished. 


A i | BOOK INDISPENSABLE TO WRITERS, 

by mail 25c. ‘*The Manual of Song Writing, Com- 

posing & haa has become established as Fg 
. Bauer, E. 34 4th § 8t., = _ N. ¢ 


M edi U niforms 














WILKINSON HAND - MADE ART QUILTS. 
Beautiful, practical gifts for every occasion. Made 
only to order. Illus. catalog F in colors sent 


Specialist In 
Furniture. 
Gifts, Noveltie: 
Decorative Tin Time Table Racks. 


NURSES OUTFITTING ASS’'N 
425 Fifth Avenue 
at 38th Street 





on request. Wilkinson Sisters, Ligonier, Ind. New York Gn ners a 0 

PATENT help: washing device; fits any washtub; | FINE OLD JAPANESE PRINTS. Beautiful | Dresses ready made Collars 
saves time and clothes; special for sheets and | panels and tryptichs for Country House Deco- | Caps and to order Cuffs 
blankets, daily demonstrations; $4; ask circular. | ration. Charming and Distinctive Gifts. Lucy | Coats Aprons 
Lafourcade, 155 West 61st Street, — York City. | F. Brown, 123 East 57th Street, New York City. | Bonnets Bibs 





NO MATTER WHERE YOU AR 
the advertisers under thee "headings 
will purchase anything 








you wish. 








LILLIAN LAWRENCE 
Unique designs in lamp shades and painted 
furyiture. Stencils and _ block prints. 
50 West 56th Street, New York. Circle 3454. 





NURSES OUTFITTING ‘ASS’N 
ifth Avenue 
a 38th St. 





New York 
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THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR 





VANITY FAIR 





Men's Furnishings 


Photography and Photographers 


Specialty Shops 


Unusual Gifts—(Cont.) 





CUSTOM MADE SHIRTS 
Dress shirts—stiff and pleated bosoms a 
gs 3 Repairing moderate. H. Drot- 
man, 381 Sixth Ave. Phone 3959 Chelsea. 


MARY DALE CLARKE 
Portraits of Individuality and Character. Direct 
color photography. I shall not be satisfied unless 
you are. Plaza 1492. 665 Fifth Avenue. 


cme. COMMISSION SHOP, 366 Madison Ave., 
N. Sport skirts with hats to match. New 
i. smocks & sweaters. Dainty blouses & negligees. 
Children’s clothes in great variety. Garden aprons. 





FnOM FIRST TO LAST 
All advertisers in this Guide aim 
to please Vanity Fair readers. 
Prompt service is given all mail orders. 


PHOTOG RAPHER-OF-MEN 
Pirie MacDonald 
576 Fifth Avenue 
Cor. 47th St. (Over Theo. B. Starr, Inc.) 





REST ASSURED 
whether you buy from the shops 
in this List by visit or mail, sat- 
isfaction is yours. 











The busy desk is no place for 


fol-de-rol. That is why this 
desk set of bronze and cordovan 
or levant leather has straight 
lines and sensible designs. It 
consists of inkstand, stationery 
holder, blotter, letter clip, paper 
cutter, pen tray and flexible desk 
pad. Price $15.00. You may 
order this through the Vanity 
Fair Shopping Service. Read 
article on page 29. 








Milliners 





GERHARDT HATS 
Exclusive and Distinctive Hats 
ast 46th Street 
(Opposite Ritz- Carlton), New York.. 





ARNOLD 
Exclusive Millinery 
11 East 49th St. 
Plaza 7049 New York City. 
SPINGARN’S—632-34 Broadway, New York City. 
The location, out of the high rent district, 
makes it possible to offer the latest and the 
best in millinery at very _Teasonable prices. 


Motion Pictures 


BEGINNERS, Opportunity. Talented Ladies, Gen- 
tlemen & Children desirous becoming screen Artists. 
Professional *instruction. Engagement guaranteed 
when graduated. Mod ¢-aag ie, fee. Society Film Cor- 
poration, 53 W. 37th St., N. Y. 


Telephone 




















Patterns 


PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE from illustra- 
of model. Fit gua ranteed. 











HAVE YOUR VACATION PICTURES developed 
by a New oo Store that makes a specialty of this 
kind of work. Costs no more. Work far superior. 
Elting & "Pickup, ¢ 617 6th Avenue, _New York City 








Postage Stamps 


A SHOP OF LITTLE VANITIES where every- 
thing chic and choice in dainty woman’s work 


FINE OLD JAPANESE COLOR PRINTS 
ane —~ Framed make Coon’ Gifts, 


rtfolios Sent on Appr 
Lucy F. Brown, 123 E. 57th St. New, York x City, 




















is found. Sport clothes, tea gowns, 
we hs have them — au desire. 718° Madison “Avenue. 


Sport Things 


COMPLETE line of Morley’s Imported Scotch wool 
sport hosiery for golf, tennis, etc., for men & women, 
in solid colors, heathers & clocked $1 to $3 $s 











POSTAGE STAMP COLLECTORS 
Will appreciate our fine illustrated 100 page cata- 
logue. Gratis.. Call or write. L. W. Charlat. 
537 Fifth Ave. (bet. 44th & 45th ns) ee Ae os 





Pon Clippings 


PEOPLE ARE READING ABOUT YOU—your 
doings in society and elsewhere. Romeike’s Press 
Clipping Bureau will. make a smart scrapbook 
of your items. 110 Seventh Avenue, New York. 





Stewart Sporting Sales Co., , 425 5th Ave., ,N. 








‘Stationery 





DIES ENGRAVED FREE for College, School, 
Club or Business Stationery. Samples on 
request. Engraved Stationery our specialty. 
Estampe Co., 132 W. 23rd Street, New York. 
FOR INFORMAL CORRESPONDENCE — Name 
and address neatly printed on 125 envelopes and 
200 sheets Japan Bond $1. Correct style and size. 
Postpaid. Tiffany Press, Peru, Ind. 








Professional Services 


DOCTOR ALFRED OBERLE 
. eterinarian 
Biochemical Analys' 


164 West 79th Street, New York. ee 2639. 


Swinadag 





SWIMMING scientifically taught in our three 

tiled — pools, water continually filtered and 
ated. Dalton Swimming School, 

308-310 West 59th St. 19-25 _West_ 44th St. 





stomach, in- 
disorders 


EUGENE CHRISIIAN treats all 
testinal and sympathetic 
with food— 

instead of drugs. 

EUGENE CHRISTIAN, F. S. 

The Dorelton Apartments, 

71st Street and Broadway, New York City. 

Office hours: _by appointment. — 








Rooms and A etlelidlle . 


ACME LEASING CO. 
Renting Specialists 
505 Fifth Ave. at 42nd St., Suite 1701 
Telephone 709 Murray Hill 
Apartment Hunting Unnecessary 
Consult Us For 
High class unfurnished and furnished 
apartments and houses—Best sections of city. 

















Rugs and Rug Repairing 


ORIENTAL RUGS and carpets cleaned, washed, 

repaired and dyed by Native Experts, 17th ae in 

New York. Seven Tatosian Bros., 13 E. d St, 
Murray Hill 5356. 











Shoes 


SHOECRAFT SHOP, 27 West 38th Strest. New 
York, one t Shoes in widths AAAA to D and in 
zes 2 to 10. Send for booklet. 

“Fitting the Narrow Foot” and Catalog D. S. 











Shopping Commissioners 


Tea Rooms 





THE TALLY-HO, 
Luncheon 


20 E. 34th St., opp. Altman’s. 
fternoon Tea 

Southern Chicken Dinner 

A quaint place where home cooking is enjoyed. 
THE COSY TEA SHOP, 19 E. 33d St., N. Y. 
Mur. Hill 6983. B’fast 20 to 60c; tabie d’hote 
Luncheon 50c, >» a ja carte. Dinner 50c and 
75c. Delicious Southern waffles and maple syrup. 
THE FORGET-ME-NOT TEA ROOM, Williams- 
town, Mass., offers special attractions to parties 
touring thru the Berkshires. Hot lunch. Afternoon 
tea. Rooms to rent. Goodies of all kinds. Tel. 379. 
ANNOUNCING THE WHITE SWAN newly nested 
at 70 W. 46th St., where Kathleen Kelly will 














continue to see that you are served daintily 
with the best in the market. Home cooked. 
SCOTCH TEA ROOM, 21 East 47th Street. 


Breakfast, Luncheon, Afternoon Tea and Dinner. 
Home-made Scotch Shortbread and Scones, Jams 
and Marmalades. ye A Rale Scottish Welcome. 
THE PICCADILLY TEA ROOM, 170 West 72d 
Street. In an atmosphere of London itself you 
get real home-cooked Luncheon, Tea or Dinner. 

Home-made cakes, preserves and fudge. 
KA LAMA 0 HAWAII, 11 West 47th Street. 
Mary Wilder‘Gunn of ‘Honolulu, has opened 

a Hawaiian Center in New York. 
A Luncheon is served between 12 and 3. 











This cretonne knitting or sewing 
bag may be had in varied col- 
ored cretonnes with lining to 
match. For instance, this bag is 
of green, orange and blue cre- 
tonne with an orange silk lining 
and tassels, dull gold braid 
around handle and top of bag. 
Price $9.00. Read article on 
page 29. 








Ww eaving alae 


NAIF COSTUMES 
0 
Elusive Charm 
at the 
Exclusive Shop 
Flambeau 
7 East 39th Street, 
New York City. 


W edding Specialties 











MENU 
Hawaiian Curries 
Fruits and Salads, 

_Kona Coffee. 


“-U nusual Gifts 


WEDDING STATIONERY SAMPLES and ‘‘Wed- 
ding Suggestions,’’ an interesting and authorita- 
tive booklet, sent on request. The Crowell Co., 
103 Orleans Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Wholesale Gift Shops 








- WILLIAMS, New York Shopper. wit 
qoueeeal. 


MRS. C. 
shop with” you or send anything on 
Services free. Send for bulletin 

366 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


COCK-TAIL NAPKINS, Harlequin necklaces 
hanc-made_ handk’fs, sport bags & other little 
things for bridge prizes. Send ref. for selection. 
Edith Allen Hall, Bedford Street, Stamford, Conn. 


PATRIOTISM—Work for the Army and Navy. 
Knitting Bags of rush, trimmed and iain of 
cretonne, satins and brocades, etc., $8 to $72 per 
doz. Knitting envelopes long enough for the long- 





LOUISE R. ALLEN will purchase anything. 

Steamer Baskets. ge oy House furnishings, 

Oriental Rugs, Men’s gifts friends carefully 
sent. Ref. exch. ri Ww. Tost et & & 


BOB-BETTY’S “BOOK OF GIFTS’ FREE pro- 
fusely ill., filled with gift suggestions. Especially for 
children. Yama Doll, 25 inches high, $1.50. 
Bob-Betty’s Shop, 763 Main St., Beacon, N. Y. 


est needles. Work Baskets and Box Kumfy 

Kits for the soldiers. Many other * novelties of 
interest may be_ha 0 

CHAS. ZINN & CO., 893 Broadway, New York 





WE SHOP for or with you in your Faverite shops. 
Experienced service. Approvals. Accounts open 

See our % page ad in this issue. Book “‘F’’ free. 
Drexel, Rothschild & Whitney, 505 5th "Ave., Py. Y.C. 


GIFTS that are different, unique, individual. 
Maple sugar, candied sweet flag, various necklaces, 
purses, girdles, runners, bags. Prices moderate. 
List. Julia R. Kellogg. Benson, Vermont. 


INDUSTRIAL ART WORK for the trade. Minia- 
ture frames, hand _ mirrors, ay boxes, book ends, 
etc. No Cat. Leo. Jacobs and the American 
Bronze Novelty Works, 246 West 23d St., x 





MRS. CAROLINE PLOWS. Experience has taught 
me that certain shops excel in certain lines. I 


NEVER MIND IF YOU SIT ON THE CAT! 
Funny cat-shaped oil-cloth cushion for porch, nurs- 


THE UNUSUAL IN GREETING CARDS 
may be found in the distinctive Anne Abbott hand 
Write for samples—sent prepaid. 
































ones eee eeaen to mail order: will shop for or with you. No charge. Goods | ery, garden, or camp. Size 18 x 12 inches, $1.0v. | illumined line. ¥ 
Mrs. W. 3% Weisz, 41 West 35th Bt, New York. | Sent_on approval. 14 West 92d Street, ‘New York. “Studio 15,’’ 23 East l1ith Street, New York City. | New Yerk Book Co., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 
MRS. S. D. JOHNSON, 347 5th Ave., N. A SUMMER HOME LUXURY. Cape Cod Fire | GIFT SHOP BOOKS: Croft lgohe. limp es 
Opp. Waldorf Astoria Phone 2070 Murray tian Lighters. Start log fires without kindling wood— | Library size, 60c retail. 36 Titles of best modern 
Perfumes Makes a specialty of outfitting always ready—no trouble. $4.00 to $10.00. Cir- | authors. Descriptive circular é discounts on me 
men and women for military service. cular. Cape Cod Shop, 320 Fifth Ave., New York. | Boni & Liveright, Inc., 1054 W. 40 St., .C. 
Parfum BOUQUET EGYPTIEN, an odour of won-| A Painstakingly Personal Shopping Service, by | MANGO CHUTNEY, guava jelly, pineapple pickles, | HERE ARE THE ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Grous charm refinement. Sample extract | women who know. No cha arge. See our % page| Poha jam. Crafts peculiar to Hawaii; Island of wholesale dealers in gifts and_ attractive 
and Face Powder by mail 20 cents. Tanty, Par- ad in_this issue. Book *’ free. Drexel, pictures and publications are on sale at navelties. To stock and sell their line means 
fumeur, 116-120 West 32nd Street, New York. | Rothschild & Whitney, 505 Fifth Ave, N. Y. C. | Ka Lama O Hawaii. 11 West 47th Street, N. Y. C. money for you. Write them today. 
| 
VERONINE NI. 
vesorr §~=6s DANCING AS A FINE ART 
tist Paviows’ ‘ 
pa a Ballet taught by the Grodunte | Russian The Million 





Ballet, Interpretative, 
Classic, National and 
Folk Dancing. Chil- 
dren’s Courses a Spe- 
cialty. Baby Work, 
Nature Dancing and 
Dramatic Pantomime. 
is Cae Dances taught 
Veronine Ves- 
toft and Mile. Sonia 
Serova personally. 


Booklet “F’’ descrij 
tive of the methods 
of the School awaits 
your inquiry. 





CLASSES 








PRIVATE LESSONS 
Write, ’phone or Call the Studios 
Twenty-Six East Forty-Sixth Street (Opposite The Ritz), New York City 
Telephone 2399 Vanderbilt 
REGULAR WEEKLY COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


VESTOFF-SEROVA RUSSIAN SCHOOL OF DANCING 





The two books “‘Na- 
ture Dancing” and 
“The Russian Impe- 
rial Method of Train- 
ing a Dancer’ have 
been accepted by the 
dancing public of 
America as textbooks. 
They are authorita- 
tive, comprehensive 
and concise in ex- 
pression. An invalu- 
able aid to all desiring 
to gain proficiency in 
these arts. 

Price, $5.00 per volume. 





NORMAL COURSES 


THE 
LEADING 


DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 








B.F. keiths | 9) a} Bf] 


BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


VAUDEVILLE 


Those who love distinction and luxury will find the appoint- 
ments of this theatre completely to their liking. 
presented there's a dash of everything worth while in theatri- 
cals. The best that the Opera, Dramatic, Comedy and Vaude- 
ville stages can offer, blended by experts in entertainment. 


EVENINGS, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.50 


Dollar Theatre 


HOUSE OF 
THE WORLD 


In the bills 


50c and Best Seats 75c. 
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The true expression of a real of 
Flowers ~ fragrance infinite, exquisite ! 
Falcum Quelques Fleurs? QAR Park & Fil€ord 
\\ ig also most charming Be Sale Agents New Jock 


Sample of} (perfume ore 
receipt of 25 Cents 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Car With the White Radiator 


New Distinction 


HERE is distinctiveness in the owner- 

ship of a Pan-American. For the 

Pan-American is unlike any other 
car in America. As you watch the pro- 
cession, you get the gleam of a white 
radiator—a little touch that in itself dif- 
ferentiates the Pan-American from all 
other cars on the market. 


Pick out any assemblage of medium 
priced cars. Note the close similarity in 
design and appearance. The lack of dis- 
tinction. Then compare the new Pan- 
American — the “American Beauty” car. 
The modern, low-slung design provides 
both essentials of beauty and riding 
comfort; the “feel” of riding in the car — 
not on it. 


Superb Coach Work 


HE coach work of the Pan-Amer- 
ican is comparable to that of the 
most ‘expensive cars. A special 

feature is made of the hand-rubbed 
coach finish, and the purchaser 
may have any one of four distinctive 
body colors. 


The Pan-American has style, class, 
beauty in every line—beauty that blends 
with the personality of this car to give 
it a uniquely pleasing individuality. 


Underlying this beauty of ap- 
pearance will be found sturdiness, 
endurance and starnina proven under 
the most trying conditions of cross 
country travel—and in the most 
gruelling race track tests. 


“Blue Book’ of Materials 


HERE is not an unknown quantity 
in the Pan-American—the specifica- 
tions are a veritable “Blue Book”— 
the pick of Motordom’s best materials: 


The famous Reutenber 40 h. p. six- 
cylinder motor—Timken axles and 
bearings — Warner transmission — 
Gray & Davis starting and lighting 
system— Firestone rims— 


ample assurance of the satisfactory per- 
formance of the Pan-American — the 
‘American Beauty” car. 


With all that the Pan-American offers you, 
the price is a ‘‘happy medium™ one. $1500, 
F. O. B. Decatur. Write today for the beauti- 
fal Pan-American Book. 


“The American Beauty Car” 


eek ci einai ection sds son igh si elica 
THE PAN-AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION, DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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Hello! Are you there? This 
is the Pac © she operator 
at Vanity Fair. I have an 
important message for you. 





Women of 
Fashion, 
Wake Up! 
Wake up and see just 
how you are going to 
looknext Winter, when 
you are all dressed up 
and no place to go. 
Make it a point to be 
COURANT of 
all the horribly expen- 
sive little things which 
the smartest people 
are going to wear, and 
do, and gossip about. 
Be alittle social wide- 
awake ! 
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These are Brisk and Burning Times! 





The world is whirling faster than it ever 
whirled before. If you want to keep up with 
a double-quick winter, you have got to keep 
awake and read a double-quick magazine. 


bbs Fairisthelook-liveliest and step-liveliest 
periodical in America. It prints pictures! Lots 
of them. More. than any other magazine. It 
prints stimulating humor—lots and lots of it 
—by the best of our younger and more uncon- 
ventional writers and artists. It views the 
stage, the arts, the sports, the gaieties and all 
the enlivening and highly vitalized sides of 
modern life bravely and cheerfully. 





Debutantes, 
Wake Up! 
Don’t you wanttohave 
your eyes opened? 
Don't you want to 
know what life in a 
) great and wicked city 
REALLY MEANS? 
Vanity Fair will teach 
you what Every Young 
Girl Ought Pretend 
She Doesn't Know. 


Let Vanity Fair wake you up. Let it show you 
—from month to month—the magical revolv- 
ing kaleidoscope of New York. 


THE STAGE: Reviews of all that’s going on—and 
coming off—in the theatre; and portraits of who's 
really who in the New York dramatic spotlight. 


THE ARTS: Painless criticisms and peerless illustra- 
tions of all the newest and most discussed happenings 
in painting, literature, sculpture, and architecture. 


HUMOR: Not the custard-pie school, nor even the 
Sunday supplement vein, but the most amusing work 
of our younger and more humorous writers and artists. 


ASSORTED NUTS: Portraits and revelations of all 
the best - known and most carefully assorted nuts, 
writers, dancers, dramatists, wits, and half-wits, beaux 
—and allthe mad hatters in our great socialwonderland, 


SPORTS: Every known species of sports ; indoor and 
outdoor, heroically masculine and politely ladylike. 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS: The enlivening and 


Amateur Lovers, Wake Up! 


Get a professional note in your work. Make ALL the 
world love you. Learn how to be infatuated, Make your 
habits a little more bearable to others. Keep cheerful. 
Keep human. Keep up withthe pace-makers. Read 
Vanity Fair. 


Get the Cheero Spirit—for Exactly $3 


In order that you may become one of America’s 
intellectual advance guards, and so keep up with 
all the skirmishes and entanglements of modern 
life, and at a minimum of expense, we—here and 
now—offer you an entire year of Vanity Fair for 
three green fb my half the waage d you throw 
away on a pair of ill-chosen theatre tickets. 


Three little 3 x 7 dollars will bring you the next 
twelve issues of Vanity Fair—Mail the coupon 
now. 
CONDE NAST, Publisher 
FRANK CROWNINSHIELD, Editor 


25 Cents a Copy $3 a Year 








Hello! Wake Up! Read 


VANITY FAIR 


The most wide-awake of all the magazines 


EVERY ISSUE OF VANITY FAIR CONTAINS g 


IN SHORT, Vanity Fair is a mirror of the whirling life of New York. Tookin it 
and you will invariably see only the sunny side of the silver lining 
of even the blackest of Life’s thunderclouds, 
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Be a Busy Bertha in the Strife! 


If you want to become a Busy Bertha on Life’s 
battlefield and stop being a small bore, read 
Vanity Fair, and let it keep you in constant 
touch with all the social, literary, dramatic 
and artistic skirmishes of the day. 


A gloom-proof winter of a Fair will in- 
sure you against every form of dullness, brain- 


blight and intellectual old age. 


Don’t expose yourself to the bombs of boredom! 
Don’t be stifled by the poison gases of ennui! 
Keep behind the scmas of the biggest of all 
the rapid-fire magazine guns. 

Vanity Fair is carrying on a ruthless warfare 
— the legions of gloom. It has only one 
slogan in its battle against them,and that 


slogan is “OVER THE TOP!” 


unconventional output of our most wakeful essayists, 
critics, and authors, 

THE OPERA AND MUSIC: Operatic stars, com- 
posers, and conductors—their portraits, plans, quarrels 
and personalities, 

DANCING: all varieties of dancing—both wild and 
hot-house—and their indoor, outdoor, rhythmic, and 
ball-room exponents. 

FASHIONS: The last word—pronounced with a Paris- 
ian accent—on the smartest clothes for the smartest 
men and the smartest women, 

DOGS AND MOTORS: Photographs and life his- 
tories of the most successful 1918 models of well-bred 
dogs and weil-built motors, 

SHOPPING: The heart of the blue list shopping dis- 
trict; a pageant of its riches; and the shortest and 
easiest way to acquire their contents. 


Art Lovers, Wake Up! 


understand them, 


Eyes Right! 
Stop where you are! 
Tear off that Coupon! 


Theatre Fans, 
Wake Up. 

Read Vanity Fair and 
you can see all the 
plays and be a first- 
nighter without even 


with all the latest gos- 
sip of the plays and 
players and know just 
which theatres are 
hanging out their S. 
R. O's, and which 
their S. O. S's. 


Lovers of Sport, 
‘ake Up! 
Look around, and see 
what the little sports- 
men and sportswomen 
are doing, and how 
they manage to do it. 
Vanity Fair will show 
you how to be rated 
among the first ten in 
any amateur sport. 


Vanity Fair will show you how to bea real critic, and how 
to talk about technique and chiaroscuro and motifs. It 


will reveal to you the talents of the sure-enough artists, 
2 ee ga musicians, and writers—and how to discuss andeven how to 


Over 75,000 Copies Sold Every Month of the Year 
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THE SOLUTION 


There is an Exide Battery 
_ forevery Car,and 

an Exide Service Station 

inevery principal City and Town 

THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The oldest and largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in the country 
1888s PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1917 
New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco 


j St. Louis Cleveland Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
. Kansas City Detroit Rochester Toronto 
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Three Times As Many People Are Buying 
Franklin Enclosed Cars 


** AMERICANS,” said a foreign critic, “know the price 
of everything and the value of nothing.” 

That was before we entered the War. Today it is 
a different story. The past few months have developed 
a remarkable understanding of the National duty to curb 
needless waste and extravagance. 

A typical illustration is the change in standards of 
judging and buying an enclosed car. Only a short time 
back this type of car had to be everything but practical 
to attract the average car buyer. 

He wasn’t interested in upkeep because his eye was 
on ponderous mechanism. Gasoline and tires didn’t worry 
him because he was comparing wheelbases. And selling 
his old car at a fire-sale price for a new model of another 
make he figured was part of the game. 

But today economy—both in gasoline and tires—is 
being forced daily on the attention of the motorist by 
rising costs, by Government officials, by newspapers and 
magazines. And now he is looking for a way to cut his 
cost in half and maintain his mileage. 

An unfailing gauge of the worth of any fine car to- 
day is the way it is selling today. The sales facts about 
the Franklin are interesting. 


2610 lbs. $2950.00 
2610 lbs. 3200.00 


Cabriolet - - 
Limousine - - 


Sedan = - - 
Town Car - - 


The present and next building schedule of Franklin 
Cars will not catch up with orders on hand. Franklin Cars 
are being built at a rate of three times as many as a year 
ago and the demand continues to exceed production. 


Franklin Enclosed Cars were bound to become more 
popular each year, even in normal times. The War, forcing 
utility and economy before everything else, quickened this 
movement. 


Today, as for fifteen years, the Franklin Car stands 
as the most practical, efficient and economical fine car in 
America. 


Consider the significance of 179 Franklin Open Cars 
recording on July 13th, 1917 (under standard efficiency 
rules) the remarkable average of 40.3 miles to the single 
gallon of gasoline. High gasoline mileage means economy 
all along the line. Owners’ tire reports, over a five year 
period, average 10,203 miles. 


And the same economies of the Franklin Open Models 
apply, within a few per cent, to the Franklin Enclosed Cars. 


There is something here for every car owner to think 
about and these are days when a car owner has to think if 
he wants to ride. 


2485 lbs. $2850.00 


Brougham - - 2575 Ibs. %2900.00 
2620 Ibs. 3200.00 ; 


All Prices F’. O. B. Syracuse 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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The Charm of Colonial Days 


at the Hampton Shops 


Decoration 


HE furniture which Duncan 

Phyfe made in Philadelphia 
some hundred odd years ago offers, 
as does none other, a delightsome 
mingling of Colonial freedom and 
English Sheraton tradition. 


That iswhy these round mahog- 
any Tables with their curved and 
tapering feet, these Chairs made 
for comfort but of symmetrical 
elegance and these serpentine- 
fronted Sideboards seem to demand 


as back grounds such interiors of 


Colonial dignity and grace as 
Hampton Shops decorators know 
so well how to provide. 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


To insure Victor quality, look for the famous 
trade-mark ‘‘His Master’s It is on all genuine 
products of the Victor Machine Company. 


? a : - x peer 
The Victrola is the embodiment gases | o.. 
of all that is best in music 


The excellence of any talking-machine can be safely judged 
by the artists who make records for it—by the music it brings 
into your home. 

The Victrola stands supreme among musical instruments be- 
FARRAR I cause of its wonderful musical achievements—because it brings 
ip.” to you the exquisitely beautiful interpretations of the world’s great- 

est artists. 


Just as there is but one Caruso, one Farrar, one Galli-Curci, 
one Gluck, one Kreisler, one McCormack, one Melba, one Paderew- 
ski, so there is only one instrument able to bring their superb art 
into your home with absolute fidelity. 

The greatest artists themselves have decided that instrument 
is the Victrola. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play for you the exquisite interpretations 
of the world’s greatest artists who make records exclusively for the Victor. 
And if desired he will demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and 
Victrola—$10 to $400. Ask to hear the Saenger Voice Culture Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u.s. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 1st of each month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company 
designating the products of this Company only. Warning: The use of the, word 
Victrola upon or in the promotion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phono- 
graph products is misleading and illegal. 
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When Is a Family Vulgar? 


And What—In a Young Lady—Constitutes True Refinement ? 


more delicate perceptions, or a subtler 
sense of what is de rigueur in the mazes 
of our fashionable society than Catchpole, the 
admirable manservant of Dicky,—no, Captain 
Richard Stuyvesant, late of Harvard, now of 
Camp Upton, Yaphank, Long Island. 
Catchpole is in every way a paragon of punc- 
tilio: a high priest of social amenities and 
proprieties. He began life as second horseman 
to the Earl of Pembroke, at Wimblehurst, in 
Oxfordshire. Later he became the valet of the 
Duke of Beaufort, at Newby Priory in Surrey 
and only left his Grace in order to travel 
through Europe with Lord Granby de Beers, 
as secretary and personal amanuensis. In other 
ways, too, he is a remarkable chap. He plays 
a good game of polo, bridge, golf and billiards. 
He is a linguist of no mean attainments. He 
reads The New Republic and can distinguish 
Louis Seize from Louis Quatorze. Further- 
more his infinitives and his “h’s” are under 
complete control. He knows a member of the 
Union Club from a member of the Union 


N: valet in New York is blessed with 


League—instinctively and unfailingly. Class—. 


and retail and wholesale—distinctions are the 
very breath of his nostrils. Indeed, he is ru- 
mored to have left the service of Sir Thomas 
Lipton—where he was employed in a semi- 
social capacity as grammatical and sartorial 
adviser—for the reason that the odor of tea and 
strong spices shocked him and made him giddy. 
He has often confided to his intimates that he 
only took service in Mrs. De Peyster Stuyve- 
sant’s Fifth Avenue ménage because she was 
admittedly the Kaiserin of New York society, 
its supreme law-maker, its Delphic oracle, its 
heart and mainspring; in short, the little lump 
in the thickest part of its social cream. He has 
also admitted that he was predisposed in her 
favor by the knowledge that her son Richard 
was a conspicuous figure in five New York 
Clubs and the idol of its younger set. 

“Yes, Milady, Mr. Richard is exceptionally 
well, I thank you. I left him only this morn- 
ing, at Yaphank. I gave him the paté and,— 
oh, and I almost forgot this letter which he 
especially wished me to deliver to you, Milady.” 


ATCHPOLE and Mrs. Stuyvesant are 
alone. While Mrs. Stuyvesant is engaged in 
reading the disquieting missive from her only 
child it may not be amiss for us superficially to 
examine the scene of this singular colloguy— 
the vaulted drawing room in Mrs. Stuyvesant’s 
French chateau at number 806 Fifth Avenue. 
This is the noble chamber which is so fa- 
mous for its matchless Louis XV boiseries, its 
panels by Boucher, its Chinese porcelains of 
the Sung dynasty, and its gallery of portraits 
by the incomparable Nicolas Lancret. Early 
editions of Montaigne, Racine, Voltaire and 
the Abbé Prevost are scattered carelessly on 
the cream and gold consoles. A mustard and 
blue Aubusson carpet lends a pleasingly deco- 
rative pattern to the highly waxed wooden 
floor. Vellum photograph frames, enclosing 
images of male and female Personages of Rank 
familiar to readers of the Almanach de Gotha, 
grace the caryed tables and the clavichord. 
Flowers are everywhere—lilies of the valley, 
jonquils, roses, tulips and great yellow chry- 
santhemums. It is three o’clock and the early 





afternoon sun penetrates, first, the yellowing 
leaves on the oak trees in Central Park and 
then the Gothic stained glass windows of the 
vaulted chamber. In its mellow rays we see 
revealed — and with becoming advantage — 
the seated figure of Mrs. Stuyvesant, a widow 
of close to forty-five. She bears, in her erect 
and graceful carriage, in the poise of her head, 
in her exquisitely coiffed hair, and, above all, 
in the haunting thinness of her feet, neck, 
ankles and finger nails, every evidence of race 
and high breeding. Her mien is that of a 
woman who, though wearied by the great world 
of fashion, is yet hopelessly a part of it. 

To Mrs. Stuyvesant there are only two de- 
siderata in life—two boons, virtues, blessings, 
fairy gifts; two cravings that transcend all 
other hopes and wishes in her breast—good 
breeding and good money. But—and here is 
the curious thing about the pleasingly fastidi- 
ous woman before us—the two blessings must 
come, not singly, but hand in hand. Refine- 
ment, blood, taste, cultivation, all these she 
deems of little worth unless they are accom- 
panied by great—not to say unlimited—wealth. 

But before leaving her let us do her justice! 


HE is one of the few puissant hostesses in 

New York who has always regarded great 
wealth as an impotent and negligible emissary 
in a suppliant’s favor unless that wealth has 
been made fruitful and tolerable by an admix- 
ture of cultivation and good taste. A rich but 
vulgar man! A parvenu and _ purse-proud 
woman! these are revolting and _ intolerable 
things in her eyes; more intolerable even than 
a shoddy or impoverished woman of breeding; 
than the forlorn and down at the heels ladies 
and gentlemen in New York who struggle so 
ineffectually to keep up with the pomp and 
pageantry of its fashionable: life. 

And this unwillingness, on the widow’s part, 
to accept any service from Money unless it 
drove up to her door with Gentility, is all 
the more creditable when we remember that she 
had—a few years ago—suffered such serious 
financial reverses that her fortune of ten mil- 
lions had dwindled to five, a sum sufficient, 
perhaps, for a woman of simple tastes, but 
hardly adequate for one whose nature makes an 
indulgence in pearls, steam yachts, opera boxes, 
sables, elaborate Italian carvings and simple 
French cooking, an absolute necessity. 


Yh so, dear Muzzer’”’—the letter ran—‘I 
want to marry Lucy Higginbottom. I have 
secured a three days’ leave from camp; I am 
going by train to Oyster Bay, today, Friday, 
to spend the week-end with the H’s and to be 
with my Lucy. I want to announce our en- 
gagement tomorrow, Saturday, but I must have 
your sanction and blessing before doing it. 
Will you give it, my darling? You would love 
her. Really, she is a wholly perfect being, and 
her father and mother, although a little red- 
olent of oil, gas and steel, as it were, will be 
quite all right in a year or two. Telephone 
me tonight, at Harbour Towers, Oyster Bay. 
“Your own and only son, Richard.” 

“P.S. Mr. and Mrs. Higginbottom are from 
Oil City. He is the largest stockholder in 
Bethlehem Steel and in nine of the Standard 
Oil companies. Lucy is his only child.” 


S soon as Mrs. Stuyvesant had finished this 
letter, she rang for the Social Register 
and consulted it avidly. Horrors! No Hig- 
ginbottoms were listed from Oil City! A look 
of anguish shot through those sad gray eyes. 
“Catchpole,” the widow sighed at last, “you 
have had your orders from Mr. Richard about 
his things, his car, his Sunday at Oyster Bay, 
and his—, his—” 
‘His fondness for-—. Yes, Milady, quite so.” 
“Catchpole, I am about to entrust an ex- 
tremely delicate mission to you. I want you to 
take Mr. Richard’s little town car. Call Mars- 
den, his chauffeur. Pack such things as Mr. 
Richard will need for Sunday, and go at once 
to Oyster Bay. Ask for Mr. Winterbottom’s 
—I mean Higginbottom’s—house—Harbour 
Towers, they call it. It will probably have 
bronze dogs on the lawn. Unpack his things 
and make a careful search of the house. Note 
particularly the furniture. Be on the lookout 
for onyx tables, ebony what-nots, and similar 
evidences of bad taste. Go upstairs; look at 
Mr. Higginbottom’s shaving mug, see if there 
are gold scrolls on it. Look out for plush 
whiskbroom holders. In short, Catchpole, tell 
me if, in your opinion, the Higginbottoms are 
what one might call a vulgar family. Call me 
up at 9 o'clock tonight, on my private wire.” 


ND now the curtain descends for a moment 
in order to indicate that six hours have 
passed and that it is already nine o'clock. 

The voice of Catchpole is heard on Mrs. 
Stuyvesant’s private wire—in her bedroom. 

“You will pardon me, madam, but I really 
could not say that the Higginbottoms are the 
sort of people you would particularly wish to 
know. No, Milady, not at all. For one thing, 
there is a gold piano in the hall, madam, with 
nude figures painted on it. Very French, I 
should say. And wouldn’t you opine, madam, 
that two parlor organs was overdoing it a bit? 
And Nubian boys holding lamps; and a figure 
of Diana, madam, with electric bulbs all over 
her person. And an alligator, standing up- 
right in the hall—stuffed of course, Milady— 
with a tray in his mouth holding Corona per- 
fectos; and an elephant’s hoof, holding visit- 
ing cards. ‘Yes, madam; I am glad you agree 
with me: thank you, madam; and is there any 
message for Mr. Richard?” 

‘“‘Catchpole,” groaned the poor lady, ‘this is 
all very sad. Tell Mr. Richard that it can never 
be. That what he wants can never, never be: 
say that it is impossible, utterly impossible, 
that I can’t hear of it. Oh, and Catchpole, did 
you look in the girl’s room,—Lucy’s room? 

“Yes, Milady, I looked there particularly. 
A very singular room, madam, if I say it my- 
self. Not a thing in it but a bed, four chairs 
and a table—all very plain. Walls perfectly 
plain: cream white. A little table by her bed 
with nothing on it but a stack of magazines: 
various issues of a paper called Vanity Fair.” 

‘‘No? Oh, Catchpole! How wonderful! How 
marvellous! That changes everything. It 
proves that whatever the parents may be, the 
girl must be a lady, a girl of breeding, of good 
taste, of innate refinement. Oh, and Catch- 
pole, tell Mr. Richard that I am delighted with 
his choice. Tell him, by all means, to announce 
the engagement.” 
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An Equality of Opportunity 


A Silver Souvenir for a Child 

A Toilet Set for the Debutante 

A Chest of Silver lor a Young Couple 
A Loving Cup lor the Guest of Honor 
A Dinner Service for the Silver Wedding 


Ranging the sum total of human needs 
and human sentiment, serving the ends 
ol ornament and utility, adapted to every 
age, [0 every occasion, tO every choice, 
and to every pocket, the Gorham. se- 
lections allord both people ol moderate 
means and people of wealth an equality 
of opportunity. 


GORHAM STERLING SILVERWARE 
is sold by leading jewelers every: 
where, and bears this trade-mark 
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Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 


NEW YORK 
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Ten Great Names of the War 


Although Others Will Be Added, These Will Never Be Forgotten 


HE war has lasted long enough to give 
[rime the opportunity to take toll of many 

reputations. Figure after figure has held 
the stage and then disappeared into the wings 
to be seen no more. The danger of making any 
tentative list of those who will be known to 
history as the principal actors lies in the fact 
that sooner or later, a brilliant victory, at sea 
or on land, may upset all speculations by sup- 
plying the Allies with a Grant or a Nelson, in 
the person of a Pershing or a Beatty,—an 
individual who will have the sort of fame 
about which there can be no doubt or dispute. 
But, all the same, certain reputations seem to 
be safe in advance, in spite of the ever-present 
danger of prophecy. 


IRST, the Kaiser. Nobody could be so 

absurd as to deny him the right to his bad 
eminence. He started the blaze that ran round 
the world, literally from China to Peru. Like 
Satan in “Paradise Lost” he dominates the 
epic. His was the hand that set armies of 
millions in motion. Failure io become World 
Lord, like a similar failure on the part of Louis 
XIV, and then on the part of Napoleon, won’t 
work to prevent this terrific and heroic period 
from being known as his. 

When, at some date in the dim and distant 
future Germany has paid off the last mark 
that she owes, the memory of her agony will 
be as fresh as ever. Every schoolboy will know 
how William II reversed the plan of the Cor- 
sican. For, whereas Bonaparte began by sav- 
ing France and .then wanted to dominate hu- 
manity, the German Emperor started out to 
conquer the earth, and then pled that he was 
only trying, from the first, to save his people 
from their enemies. There is only one proof 
that he did not foresee the war, and that is his 
bestowal on his grandfather, William I, of the 
title “the Great,” in order to belittle, by con- 
trast, the reputation of his own father, whom, 
as a gallant gentleman and soldier, he could 
hever understand. Had William II thought 
of riding in triumph through Paris, London 
and New York, to him would have been given 
the title of “William the Great,” instead of to 
William I. 


GECOND, Lloyd George. In spite of Par- 
liamentary intrigue he succeeded in in- 
dustrially making over Great Britain. Those 
who honor him with the designation of “little 
Welsh attorney” only emphasize the fact that 





By FREDERICK JAMES GREGG 


one without the ‘‘advantages” of birth, or at 
least of school and university, supposed to be 
necessary in the case of an English Premier, 
should have had the courage to drive a coach 
and four through the sacred prejudices of 
Britons on the subject of government. 

“Tt isn’t done, and it can’t be done,” wailed 
members of both Houses of Parliament. “But 





A. F. KERENSKY 


The man of the hour in Russia and one of the 
commanding figures developed by the war 


I’m going to do it,”’ answered the awful radical, 
and he did. When he revised, over night, and 
without as much as saying “by your leave”, 
the whole cabinet system, not only did the 
Empire back him up, but the French imme- 
diately followed his example. He will be re- 
membered, among other things, as the man 
who was, for a time at least, practically the 
Prime Minister of most of the Allies, since he 
had to decide on ways and means for those 
who had the men, but not the money. 


h bapa Kerensky. He will be remembered 
as a symbol of the Russian Revolution. 
Ten years ago he was a prisoner in Siberia, 
sent there because he was too: free with his 
opinions. Now Nicholas Romanoff, head of 
the system that sent him, has been railroaded 
East to grow up with the country. When it 
was not the thing for lawyers who hoped to get 
on to appear for Jews, Kerensky defended 
them, with the same courage that he was to 
show, later on, in facing mutinous troops who 
had been got at by the paid German agents 
who abounded in Petrograd. 

As for the man’s personality, enough is said 
when it is recalled that the Russian Premier 
stirred the cold, unemotional mind of Elihu 
Root to enthusiasm, when as Special Ambas- 
sador to Russia, Root met the man of the hour 
face to face, in the middle of the greatest crisis 
in the history of the country. 


OURTH, President Wilson. For two years 

he kept his temper under injuries and in- 
sults that would have shaken even the monu- 
mental serenity of Lincoln. It is admitted 
already that his second term ends one epoch 
and opens another in our history. Congress 
has been compelled to thrust upon him powers 
far greater than those exercised even by the 
man who saved the Union. Burdened by the 
most exacting of offices, he is yet, in reality 
his own Secretary of State. He has destroyed 
the myth, made in Germany, that the United 
States do not count in international affairs. 
When the Peace Conference comes, sooner or 
later, it will be for him to decide to what extent 
the theory of Washington on the subject of 
entangling foreign alliances will have to be 
modified, in order to enforce the decision of the 
court, and also because of the fact that America 
has been brought by modern ingenuity to with- 
in a few days’ sail of Europe. 


| edie von Hindenburg. He is so necessary 
to the Fatherland that the Kaiser can’t 
afford to be jealous of him. He offers in his 
own person a comfortable proof, to those who 
are getting along, that the axiom, “young 
men for action; old men for counsel”, is far too 
sweeping. The action of his fellow country- 
men in raising a wooden statute of him and 
paying money to drive nails into it showed 
that they were not given over entirely to adora- 
tion of efficiency, but still had a little sentiment 
left. Whether he (Continued on page 126) 
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The Masters 


Joseru PENNELL—the American lithographer and etcher—is always alive 
to the possibilities of new material. The skyscrapers of New York, to many 
only a melancholy attempt at the solution of an industrial problem, caught him 
at once in his capacity of etcher. The ravines in the lower part of the city 
delighted his soul as other men, more conventional than he, are delighted by the 
crags and cliffs of the Grand Canyon. In the same way, he transferred to the 
plate vivid impressions of the monster locks of the Panama Canal and the towers 
of the San Francisco Exposition. So there is to be found in his work, a curious 
record of grandiose things that caused wonder at the time of their making. Some 
of that conte™porary wonder he has succeeded in catching and suggesting in a 














THE BALLOON SHED 
In this fine lithograph by Joseph Pennell, the 
American etcher and artist, a fleet of British 
dragon flies of modern warfare are flitting 
about a huge hangar, while others have 
come to earth to be tuned up for flight 


THE BIG BUG 
The graceful wings of the 
biplane, silhouetted against 
the huge opening of the 
shed, suggest not a machine, 
so much as a living creature. 
Another of Joseph Pennell’s 
lithographs, made by him in 
war time in the war zone 


of the Air 


lasting form in his recent work. His respect for machinery, as a subject for the 
artist, is shown in these new plates, dealing with airplanes and other flying 
machines, done in England with the consent of the British military authorities. 
He has shown, without difficulty, that these new instruments of sport and war 
have a grace of their own, almost as great when they are at rest, as when they are 
imitating the birds of the air in their flight. It is a curious fact that the first 
notable picture, in which a flying machine was shown, was painted by Henri 
Rousseau, le donanier, who was regarded by most of his contemporaries as 3 
madman, but by serious men, later on, as a great artist. Perhaps in course 

time the etchers and painters will even discover the possibilities of the motor-car. 
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THE FORERUNNERS OF UNCLE SAM’S HUGE AIR FLEET ARE ALREADY TAKING THE AIR 
These training airplanes at one of the new fields are typical of the thousands which will soon undertake the task of winning the war 


America Can at Last Spread Her Wings 


The New “U.S. Engine” and the Fleet of Airplanes to Use It Can Win the War for the Allies 


soluble problem in its gigantic task of 

winning the war in the air for the Allies. 

It has found the heart of the matter. It has 
found the engine. 

And with the discovery of that all important 
organ, a flying victory becomes more and more 
a practical certainty. 

This is not idle talk. It is not a dream. It 
is a reality on tha way to accomplishment. 
The newly discovered aviation motor is literally 
an engine of democracy. Conceived in the 
minds of men of many interests working to- 
gether, and to be constructed by a host of dif- 
ferent manufacturers, each contributing his 
share, it is a symbol of co-operative effort. It 
will be fittingly christened the “U. S. Engine.” 

It is particularly fitting that the United States 
should throw the weight of its wings into the 
balance on behalf of the Allies. It was the 
destiny of those peculiarly American young 
men,—the Wright brothers—to give the world 
its first flying machine. It is to be the destiny 
of this Government, unless the calculations of 
the authorities at Washington are far astray, to 
bring such a preponderance of these same fly- 
ing machines, developed, expanded and per- 
fected, to bear upon the common enemy as will 
settle the issue between democracy and Kaiser- 
ism for all time. 


MN siube has at last solved a hitherto in- 


UR Government and its advisers are at- 
tacking the aviation problem from the view- 
point of standardization. The wonderful abil- 
ity to produce, in quantity, like parts which 





By REGINALD McINTOSH CLEVELAND 


will be interchangeable and conform strictly to 
a standard—the same ability which has made 
the American automobile industry the eighth 
wonder of the world—is now being applied in 
an even intensified form to the conquest of the 
air. If there is one watchword which governs 
the actions of the Aircraft Production Board, of 
those branches of the War Department which 
are concerned with aerial matters, of the whole 
machinery of government which is busying it- 
self so industriously with the manifold uses of 
the internal combustion engine, that watch- 
word is “standardization.” 


HERE is a glamour of romance about the 
creation of the new “U. S. Engine.” It is 
one of those almost fairy book tales of American 
business achievement which are rapidly becom- 
ing a tradition in this country. I have said 
that many minds contributed to its creation. 
This is true, but primarily two men are re- 
sponsible for its design. These two American 
citizens, J. G. Vincent and E. J. Hall, both 
engineers who had been intimately concerned 
with the improvement of automobile engines, 
were summoned to Washington soon after the 
formation of the Aircraft Production Board. 
They were lodged in a hotel room with the in- 
structions to emerge with the design for an 
aviation engine which would lend itself to im- 
mediate production in quantity and meet the 
requirements even of the modern battle plane. 
They emerged not only with a design which 
answered to these requirements, but with a 
motor which after being subjected to searching 


tests has surpassed in performance and promise 
anything heretofore adopted for flying. The 
method followed was to study the most suc- 
cessful European aviation engines, to select 
from each its best features whenever they could 
be incorporated in a design which could be 
standardized and produced in quantity, and to 
eliminate every unnecessary factor which would 
interfere with rapid-and unvarying production. 

The goal for the “U. S. Engine,” which was 
ever in the minds of its producers, was a motor 
of maximum power and speed combined with 
the greatest adaptability for rapid manufacture. 
The first “U. S. Engine” was actually con- 
structed thirty days after the engineers began 
their work on the blue prints. This is a meas- 
ure of the spirit and an earnest of the accom- 
plishment which prevails in the government 
flying service to-day. 

Every portion of the new engine has been 
designed on the principle of standardization. 
The cylinders, the pistons, and every other part 
can be turned out in quantities by large num- 
bers of factories and assembled into the com- 
pleted motor either at the place of original 
manufacture, or at a central assembling plant. 
The cylinders are designed separately so that 
the engine may be produced in a series of four 
motors, respectively of four, six, eight and 
twelve cylinders. Not only does this unique 
arrangement simplify enormously the problem 
of supplying spare parts and of making repairs 
at the front, but through it the power of the 
motor can be varied by the addition of pairs of 
cylinders to meet the (Continued on page 128) 
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Little scenes like this nave been every-day occur- 
rences in Paris, ever since the Sammies arrived there. 
The first French phrase that every soldier learns is 
the equivalent of “This is the life.” Earnest students 
of the French language may be heard on every street 
corner, reciting their day’s lesson in some such terms 
as: “Mademoiselle, je pense que étes some chicken.” 
“Tu parles, Bébé! Ow allons nous from here?” 


° VANITY FAIR 





Dinner in Paris is a small body of food entirely sur- 
rounded by restrictions. Even the grains of your 
sugar are numbered. The waiter serves each diner 
his or her allotment and then turns a deaf ear to the 
cries of the starving. In fact, the only thing that is 
absolutely free from restriction, is the size of the bill. 
That is triumphantly untrammelled—but then, you see, 
as the waiter is explaining, the Americans are in town 


The American Invasion of Paris 


RAzAJ0L the French artist, now a Captain of Infantry, a month or so ago left his 

trench at the front for a short leave in Paris. Witnessing the invasion of that city 
by the American soldiers he became so thrilled that he made these ‘five-minute sketches 
illustrating four phases of the Yankee occupation of la ville lumiére by the Sammies. 
Rabajoi is one of the few French artists of distinction who have retained, in their 
sketches, a light and humorous note. For the most part the artists of his rank in Paris 
have lost their lightness and whimsicality and have failed to keep up with their fellow- 
craftsmen in England where, in-Punch, The Bystander, The- Tatler, The Sketch, etc., 
etc., the British artists have accomplished their weekly wonders of light-hearted humor, 





























No American need feel homesick in Paris, no matter how many 
U-boats lie between him and his native land. Every street 
corner is just like home. Those lesser terrors of war, the hold- 
up women, align themselves on every corner, threatening inno- 
cent passers-by with rattling coin boxes and chanting, in 
monotonous tones, some such slogan as, “Help ze Americain 
red cross.” “Dix sous pour la famille d’un Yankee soldierre.” 
“Pleese geeve ze neurasthénique Americains one good day” 


All the little midinettes are proving their love for America by 
lunching al fresco—at the stands on the street corners. The 
clever ladies who preside over the destinies and finances of these 
stands have been quick to realize the popular feeling and are 
announcing, as their current attraction, “Sandwiches Ameri- 
cains,” “Sandwiches de ham,” “Sandwiches de rosbif,” etc., etc. 
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The Passing of the Orthodox Paradox 


A Matter for Sincere Congratulation to Lovers of the Drama 


HATEVER irreparable harm 

\\ may have been done to Society 

by the recent epidemic. of 
crook,.sex and other dialect plays, 
one great alleviation has resulted. 
They have driven up-stage, for the 
time being, the characters who exist 
on tea and repartee in “The drawing- 
rom of Sir Arthur Peaversham’s 
town house, Grosvenor Square. 
Time: late Autumn”. 

A person in a crook play may have 
talked under-world patois which no 
self-respecting criminal would have 
allowed himself to utter, but he did 
not sit on a divan and evolve abnor- 
mal bons mots with each and every 
breath. The misguided and misin- 
formed daughter in the Self and Sex 
Play may have lisped words which 
only an interne should hear, but she 
did not offer a succession of brilliant 
but meaningless paradoxes as a sub- 
stitute for real conversation. 

Continuously snappy back-talk is 
now encountered chiefly in such acts 
as those of “Cooney & LeBlanc, the 
Eccentric Comedy Dancing Team”. 
And even they manage to scrape 
along without the paradoxes. 


UT there was a time, beginning 
with the Oscar Wilde era, when 
no unprotected thought was safe. It 
might be seized at any moment by an 
English Duke or a Lady Agatha and 
strangled to death. Even the butlers 
in the late ’eighties were wits, and 
served epigrams with cucumber 
sandwiches; and a person entering 
one of these drawing-rooms and talk- 
ing in connected sentences—easily understood 
by everybody—each with one subject, predicate 
and meaning, would have been looked upon as a 
high class moron. One might as well have gone 
to a dinner at Lady Coventry’s without one’s 
collar, as without one’s kit of trained paradoxes. 
A late Autumn afternoon in one of these 
semi-Oscar Wilde plays, for instance, would 
run something like this: 


SceNE—The Octagon Room in Lord Ray- 
mond Eaveston’s Manor House in Stropshire. 

Lapy EavEsToN and Str THoMAS WAFFLE- 
TON are discovered, arranging red flowers in a 
vase. 

Str T.: J] detest red flowers; they are so 
yellow. 

Lapy E.: What a cynic you are, Sir Thomas. 
I really must not listen to you or I shall hear 
something that you say. 

Str T.: Not at all, my dear Lady Eaveston. 
I detest people who listen closely; they are so 
inattentive. 

Lapy E.: Pray do not be analytical, my dear 
Sir Thomas. When people are extremely ana- 
lytical with me I am sure that they are super- 
ficial, and, to me, nothing is more abominable 
than superficiality, unless perhaps it is an in- 
tolerable degree of thoroughness. 


(Enter Meadows, the Butler) 
Meapows (announcing): Sir Mortimer 


ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


By ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 





DOROTHY HYSON 
The human Three-in-One,—three appearances in 


ene night, and every night. So popular is Miss 
Hyson that she dances in “Oh Boy!” at 10 p. m., 
in The Follies at 11 p. m., and in the Cascade 
Room at the Biltmore at midnight. This is an 
English custom that Miss Hyson is introducing 
of having a dancing, or acting, itinerary that 
resembles a railway time table. But there is 
nothing else English about Miss Hyson—she 
is thoroughly and typically American 


Longley and Mrs. Wrennington,—a most re- 
markable couple,—I may say in announcing 
them,—in that there is nothing at all remark- 
able about them. 


(Enter Sir Mortimer and Mrs. Wrennington) 


Mrs. W.: So sorry to be late, dear Lady 
Eaveston. But it is so easy to be on time that 
I always make it a point to be late. It lends 
poise, and poise is a charming quality for any 
woman to have, am I not right, Sir Thomas? 

Str T.: You are always right, my dear Mrs. 
Wrennington, and never more so than now, for 
I know of no more attractive attribute than 
poise, unless perhaps it be embarrassment. 

Lapy E.: What horrid cynics you men are! 
Really, Sir Thomas, one might think, from 
your sophisticated remarks that you had been 
brought up in the country and had seen nothing 
of life. 

Sir T.: And so I have been, my dear Lady 





Eaveston. To my mind, London is 
nothing but the country, and cer- 
tainly Stropshire is nothing but a 
metropolis. The difference is, that 
when one is in town, one lives with 
others, and when one is in the coun- 
try, others live with one. And both 
plans are abominable. : 

Mrs. W.: What a horrid combi- 
nation! I hate horrid combina- 
tions; they always turn out to be so 
extremely pleasant. 


(Enter Meadows) 


MEaDows (announcing): Sir Ro- 
land Pinshamton; Viscount Leming- 
ham; Countess Trotski and Mr. 
Peters. In announcing these parties 
I cannot refrain from remarking that 
it has always been my opinion that 
a man who intends to get married 
should either know something or 
nothing, preferably both. 


(Exit Meadows) 


Countess T.: So sorry to be late, 
my dear Lady Eaveston. It wascharm- 
ingly tolerant of you to have us. 

Lapy E.: Invitations are never 
tolerant, my dear Countess; accep- 
tances always are. But do tell me, 
how is your husband, the Count,—or 
perhaps he is no longer your hus- 
band. One never knows these days 
whether a man is his wife’s husband 
or whether she is simply his wife. 

Countess T. (lighting a ciga- 
rette): Really, Lady Eaveston, you 
grow more and more interesting. I 
detest interesting people; they are so 
hopelessly uninteresting. It is like 
beautiful people—who are usually so singular- 
ly unbeautiful. Has not that been your ex- 
perience, Sir Mortimer? 

Str M.: May I have the pleasure of escort- 
ing you to the music-room, Mrs. Wrennington ? 
(Exeunt omnes to music-room for dinner) 

Curtain. 


T is from this that we have, in a measure, 
been delivered by the court-room scenes, and 
all the medical dramas. But the paradox still 
remains intrenched in English writing behind 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton, and he may be consid- 
ered, by literary tacticians, as considerable 
stronghold. 

Here again we find our commonplaces 
shaken up until they emerge in what looks 
like a new and tremendously imposing shape, 
and ‘all of them ostensibly proving the opposite 
of what we have always understood. If we do 
not quite catch the precise meaning at first 
reading, we lay it to our imperfect perception 
and try to do better on the next one. It seldom 
occurs to us that it really may have no meaning 
at all and never was intended to have any, any 
more than the act of hanging by your feet from 
parallel bars has any further significance than 
that you can manage to do it. 

So, before retiring to the privacy of our per- 
sonal couches, let us thank an all wise Provi- 
dence, that the drama-paradox has passed away. 


VANITY FAIR 


@LFRED CHENEY JOHMNSTOR 


Edith Taliaferro Spreading Her Wings in “Mother Cary’s Chickens” 
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The Postman of Otford 


How His 


the-Wold carried Amuel Sleggins further 
afield than the village, further afield than 
the last house in the lane, right up to the big 
bare wold and the house where no one went, 
no one that is but the three grim men that dwelt 
there, and the secretive wife of one, and, once 
a year when the queer green letter 
came, Amuel Sleggins the postman. 
The green letter always came just 
as the leaves were turning, addressed 
to the eldest one of the three grim 
men, with a wonderful Chinese stamp 
and the Otford postmark, and Amuel 
Sleggins carried it up to the house. 
He was not afraid to go, for he 
always took the letter, had done for 
seven years; yet whenever summer 
began to draw to a close Amuel Sleg- 
gins was ill at ease and, if there-was 
a touch of autumn about shivered 
unduly so that all folk wondered. 


Ti duties of postman at Otford-under- 


ND then one day a wind would 
blow from the East, and the wild 
geese would appear, having left the 
sea, flying high and crying strangely, 
and pass till they were no more than 
a thin black line-in the sky, like a 
magical stick flung up by a doer of 
magic, twisting and twirling away; 
and the leaves would turn on the trees 
and the mists be white on the 
marshes and the sun set large and 
red, and autumn would step down 
quietly that night from the wold: 
and next day the strange green letter 
would come from China. 

His fear of the three grim men 
and that secretive woman and their 
lonely, secluded house, or else the 
cadaverous cold of the dying season, 
rather braced Amuel when the time 
was come, and he would step out 
bolder upon the day that he feared 
than he had perhaps for weeks. He 
longed on that day for a letter for 
the last house in the lane; there he 
would dally and talk awhile, and 
look on church-going faces, before his long 
tramp over the lonely wold to end at the 
dreaded door of the queer grey house called 
wold-hut. 

When he came to the door of wold-hut he 
would give the postman’s knock, as though he 
came on ordinary rounds to a house of every 
day, although no path led up to it, although 
the skins of weasels hung thickly from upper 
windows. 

And scarcely had his postman’s knock rung 
through the dark of the house when the eldest 
of the three grim men would always run to the 
door. Oh what a face had he! There was 
more slyness in it than ever his beard could 
hide. He would put out a gristly hand; and 
into it Amuel Sleggins would put that letter 
from China, and rejoice that his duty was done, 
and would turn and stride away. And the 
fields lit up before him; but, ominous, eager 
and low murmuring arose in the wold-hut. 

For seven years this was so, and no harm 
had come to Sleggins: seven times he had 





Office Fell Vacant at Otford-Under-the-Wold 


By LORD DUNSANY 


gone to wold-hut and as often come safely 
away: and then he needs must marry. Perhaps 
because she was young, perhaps because she 
was fair, or because she had shapely ankles as 
she came one day through the marshes, among 
the milkmaid flowers shoeless in spring. Less 
things than these have brought men to their 





COURTESY OF MITCHELL KENNERLEY 


LORD DUNSANY 
He is the eighteenth member of his family to hold the 
title, created in 1489, and belongs to the notable Irish 
family of Plunkett. He is a nephew of Sir Horace 
Plunkett, who invented, for American use, the theory of 
the “conservation of national resources.” Before he took 
to writing plays and short stories Lord Dunsany was in 
the Coldstream Guards. When the war came he went 
back into the service. The present story was written at 
the barracks in Londonderry, while he was at home, re- 
covering from illness contracted at the front and just 
prior to his return to France. Speaking of his own 
methods, he writes, “I very seldom write allegory. In 
fact, even when I do set out to write an allegory, it 
always turns into a descriptive tale.”’ Lord Dunsany 
defines the present story “How the office of Postman 
fell vacant in Otford under the Wold” as a “plain tale” 


ends and been the nooses with which Fate 
snared them running. With marriage curiosity 
entered his house, and one day as they walked 
with evening through the meadows, one sum- 
mer evening, she asked him of wold-hut where 
he only went, and what the folks were like that 
no one else had seen. All this he told her; and 
then she asked him of the green letter from 
China, that came with autumn, and what the 
letter contained. He read to her all the rules 
of the Inland Revenue, he told her he did not 


know, that it was not right that he should 
know; he lectured her on the sin of inquisitive- 
ness, he quoted Parson; and in the end she 
said that she must know. They argued con- 
cerning this for many days, days of the ending 
of summer, of shortening evenings; and as 
they argued autumn grew nearer and nearer 
and the green letter from China. 

And at last he promised that when 
the green letter came he would take 
it as usual to the lonely house, 
and then hide somewhere near and 
creep to the window at nightfall and 
hear what the grim folk said; per- 
haps they might read aloud the letter 
from China. And before he had 
time to repent of that promisea cold 
wind came one night and the woods 
turned golden, the plover went in 
bands at evening over the marshes, 
the year had turned, and there came 
the letter from China. 


EVER before had Amuel felt 

such misgivings as he went his 
postman’s rounds, never before had 
he so much feared the day that took 
him up to the wold and the lonely 
house, while snug by the fire his wife 
looked pleasurably forward to curi- 
osity’s gratification and hoped to 
have news ere nightfall that all the 
gossips of the village would envy. 
One consolation only had Amuel as 
he set out with a shiver, there was a 
letter that day for the last house in 
the lane. Long did he tarry there to 
look at their cheery faces, to hear the 
sound of their laughter,—you did 
not hear laughter in wold-hut,—and 
when the last topic had been utterly 
talked out, and no excuse for linger- 
ing remained, he heaved a heavy 
sigh and plodded grimly away, and 
so came late to wold-hut. 

He gave his postman’s knock on 
the shut oak door, heard it rever- 
berate through the silent house, saw 
the grim elder man and his gristly 
hand, gave up the green letter from China, 
and strode away. There is a clump of 
trees growing all alone in the wold, desolate, 
mournful, by day, by night full of ill omen, far 
off from all other trees as wold-hut from other 
houses. Near it stands wold-hut. Not to-day 
did Amuel stride briskly on with all the new 
winds of autumn blowing cheerily past him till 
he saw the village before him and broke into 
song; but as soon as he was out of sight of the 
house he turned, and stooping behind a fold of 
the ground, ran back to the desolate wood. 
There he waited, watching the evil house, just 
too far to hear voices. 


‘poe sun was low already. He chose the 
window at which he meant to eavesdrop, a 
little barred one at the back, close to the ground. 
And then the pigeons came in: for a great dis- 
tance there was no other wood, so numbers 
shelter there, though the clump is small and of 
so evil a look (if they notice that) : the first one 
frightened Amuel, he (Continued on page 126) 
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a een, 


Mr. DePeyster Griswold, having a penchant for a 


certain cabaret (and an uncertain dramatic artiste) 
goes to the cabaret of an evening and very discreetly 
camouflages himself with the aid of a few leaves from 
the tree of the Livistonia boboniensis gloriosa. Re- 
sult: Everybody in the room imagines that the un- 
certain little artiste is supping—discreetly—alone 





Here is another triumph of 
camouflage. Miss Muriel Bel- 
mont recently spent a week-end 
at Newport with the Courtenay 
Smith-Smiths. She was mad to 
go in swimming from the rocks 
at Lookout Point, but, alas, her 
maid had forgotten to pack her 
little Callot two-piece bathing 
suit. Stumped? Not at all! 
Muriel merely camouflaged her- 
self with iodine and went in off 
the rocks without molestation 
from all those horrid old men 
at the Clambake Club picnic 





A clever little country worm who 
camouflages himself to look like Col- 
onel Roosevelt in order that the greedy 
ducklings will not dare to devour him 


Camouflage, and How to 
Practise It in Private Life 


Sketches by Harry Raleigh 


AMOUFLAGE is now the military and artistic rage. All 

the French and German painters and illustrators are going 
in for it, not only in the war zone but at home. The art 
of camouflage is also practised in America. It consists in so 
painting objects that they will exactly duplicate the background 
against which they are to appear. The net result is that the 
objects so painted become invisible. Guns, bridges, forts, sol- 
diers, helmets, have only to be cleverly colored, striped, streaked, 
or spotted, in order to vanish completely from view. Try it in 
your family; streak any member of it—your wife, let us say— 
like a zebra and see how quickly she will disappear from view 
when placed before a thicket, a pile of underbrush, an art 
nouveau screen, an Elsie de Wolfe sofa, or a Navajo blanket. 





Perhaps the greatest boon to be derived from camouflage is enjoyed by lovers. 
Here are a loving couple that admirably prove our point. Young Reginald Lenox 
loves Rosalind Stockbridge fervently, devotedly, madly. But her parents have for- 
bidden the poor boy the house—because of his fondness for the well-known Widow 
Clicquot. But, observe the ingenuity of the despairing lovers. They simply put on 
black overcoats, paint a few stars on the coats with luminous paint, and sit on the 
lawn to their hearts’ content under the very eyes of Rosalind’s crooooel parents 








VANITY FAIR 





Mrs. Cadwalader Schuyler has recently suffered financial re- 
verses—because of the war and the erratic habits of steel 
common. She has had to sell her Rolls-Royce and buy a second- 
hand Ford. But, with the aid of a little camouflage, nobody 
realizes the depths of her shame—because nobody can see her 





Mrs. Ponsonby Jay has taken Buster Wy Dollar 
Boy III, her blue ribbon darling, to the Ritz Bel- 
mont Hotel where they do not allow dogs. For- 
tunately, however, a parquet floor and a black spot 
or two skilfully applied to Buster wholly removes 
him from the watchful view of the desk clerks 
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Mrs. Wheatleigh Roslyn loves 
dining in Bohemia. She adores 
little dinners at Mouquin’s, 
Polly’s, the Dutch Oven and 
other shrines of art and chianti. 
But her social position makes 
such a course extremely hazard- 
ous. Rather than give her feline 
friends anything to gossip about, 
she carries out some of the first 
principles of modern camouflage 
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The Culture Squabble 


And a Word or Two About Russia and the Psalms 


the ideas at the bottom of the modern 
school experiment are not half bad. As- 
sociation with educated people inclines one to 
almost any experiment, however mad, even to 
the omission of any education whatever. Hap- 
and useful lives have been and still may be 
lived without any Latin, geometry or algebra. 
On the other hand everyone knows that the 
forcing of Latin, geometry and algebra in a 
certain manner into a certain kind of head is 
not education; it is persecution. Doubt as to 
any new plan of culture emerges only when one 
begins to read in the magazines what its ex- 
ponents are saying about it. Not that they 
ever say anything outrageous and new. On 
the contrary they never say anything that was 
not said three centuries ago; but they say it 
in such a manner that you dislike to believe 
it is true. Why is it that the man who makes 
frequent use of the word “apperception” is 
usually such an unfortunate person? Repeat- 
ing the word “‘apperception” ought not of it- 
self to ruin a mind. It may be that a mind 
has been already in some sort damaged before 
the habit of saying ‘“‘apperception” becomes 
rooted in it. Then there are the “cultural 
values.” How hard it is after reading two 
pages about them in a magazine to realize 
that culture as the writer evidently sees it could 
have any value at all! 

I remember reading in some Atlantic Month- 
ly paper on culture how horrible it was that a 
defenceless child should be made to repeat un- 
intelligently the words bonus, bona, bonum. 
I should have thought so too perhaps, if I had 
not read that Atlantic Monthly paper. But 
bonus, bona, bonum, when you compare them 
with the words of the writer of that paper are 
not so bad after all. Sometimes a bright child 
will remember them without very painful exer- 
tions to the age of thirty-five. Sometimes’ he 
profits so much from this and his other Latin 
lessons that he can in his manhood pronounce 
bona fide as two words in four syllables in- 
stead of a past participle of some strange verb 
—to bonify. I believe he keeps this culture 
willingly. But, by Heaven! so long as I have 
any command over my own memory, I shall 
not permit it to retain for me one single sen- 
tence in that Atlantic Monthly culture-paper. 


(sie ideas one is disposed to say that 


N urbane writer, with some sense of pro- 

portion, some awareness of an antecedent 
world, might have triumphed easily in a much 
worse cause; and of course it is not the fault 
of a new educational plan if it is supported 
sometimes by persons whose own intellectual 
condition seems rather forlorn, for perhaps no 
sort of education could have saved them. Cer- 
tainly Latin and algebra could not have done 
it, as one soon sees when he reads on the op- 
posite side some learned defender of the classics 
and mathematics, apparently surcharged with 
both, yet apparently injured beyond repair by 
his own advantages. And that is precisely the 
impression that is left on any anxious parent 
who seriously observes the usual culture squab- 
ble as it comes out in the magazines. He longs 
to save the child from the ultimate fate of 
either party to it. He would hate in after life 
to have the child explode like the gentleman 





By OLIVER WAKEFIELD 


who is so proud of his classic contents; he 
would hate to see the child some day cave in 
like the gentleman who is so proud to be with- 
out them. For that unsatisfactory termination 
is almost the rule in these violent culture con- 
tests. Each combatant before he can reach his 
adversary seems to go to pieces all by himself. 
Never by any chance does. one kill the other, 
though you would suppose on the first inspec- 
tion of each one of them that nothing could be 
easier to do. 

However, it is better not to apply to the re- 
spective champions in a culture contest the 
principle that by their fruits ye shall know 
them, because both sorts of culture in that case 
will seem so disagreeable that you may be 
tempted to take your children out of school. 
That would be unwise, for, after all, the danger 
that they will grow up to be educational expert 
magazine contributors is comparatively slight. 


The Russian Faux Pas 


6¢¢ YHARLES I was at least tried by broad- 
brimmed Bradshaw, whereas the Czar 
was deposed without trial,” sighs the London 
Saturday Review and it blames the British 
government for not having “lifted a finger” in 
the Czar’s behalf and for now “‘slobbering fra- 
ternally over the anarchists who flung him from 
the throne.” That Charles was beheaded and 
Nicholas was not is neither here nor there from 
the point of view of this fine old bulwark of 
gentility. To kill a king, as the Saturday Re- 
view would say, may be violence, but it is not 
incompatible with the etiquette of revolutions, 
and above all it is not un-English. To remove 
him from the throne abruptly, almost casually, 
is worse than an act of violence; it is distinctly 
bad form. It is the sort of thing one really 
cannot do and still remain a gentleman. 

Not that the Saturday argues about it. Why 
argue about a thing that any well-bred person 
must feel in his bones? Everybody who is any- 
body knows that the right sort of people do 
not brush away a monarch as if he were a 
beetle or a broom-straw; there are formalities 
to be observed. Nor would the right sort of 
British government care to have anything to 
do with revolutionaries so lacking in any sense 
of the proper thing in revolutions. The Satur- 
day is not so illiberal as to condemn revolu- 
tions, depositions, regicides and the like, but it 
does draw the line at a sort of brusquerie which, 
if persisted in, will ruin them as impressive 
political occasions. One can be a revolutionist 
without being positively coarse. 

As to the British government it should have 
broken with the Russian revolutionists the mo- 
ment it perceived that their methods departed 
from those of the High Court of Justice at 
Westminster Hall in 1649. It might have been 
sufficient explanation simply to send the Rus- 
sian provisional government a copy of Gar- 
diner’s Civil War in England, as showing con- 
clusively how that sort of thing ought always 
to be done. If more had been needed, it should 
have informed the Russian Provisional govern- 
ment that the deposition of Charles I was from 
the British point of view a model deposition 
and that since in their deposition of Nicholas 
the Russians had either wilfully, or through 
carelessness, departed from that model in sev- 





eral respects, the situation had become intolera- 
ble. It should have pointed out that the Russian 
deposition of 1917 was inferior to the English 
one of 1649 not only in the number and length 
of the speeches delivered but in solemnity, and 
it should have concluded with the unanswerable 
question, Where was your broad-brimmed Brad- 
shaw ?—unless in view of a possible re-adjust- 
ment in future these words were thought to have 
too sharp a sting. But on the whole, the actu- 
ally wording of the ultimatum should not have 
been undertaken by the government itself. It 
should have been entrusted to some one in the 
office of the Saturday Review, if possible to this 
same connoisseur in depositions. 


Softening the Psalms 


b Beatd if the ungodly are froward from 
their mother’s womb, and speak lies as 
soon as they are born, and are venomous as 
the poison of a serpent, even like the deaf adder 
that stoppeth her ears, the average congrega- 
tion is never so dangerously stirred up about 
it that the Church of England need suppress 
all mention of the thing. To cut out the entire 
58th psalm and all the imprecations in nine of 
the others seems rather a needless precaution 
on the part of the Church. An eminent canon 
who defends it says it is “an insult to the 
Divine Majesty” to use such words as ‘May I 
dip my feet in the blood of my enemies,” but 
surely that depends on the person who says it 
and the occasion on which it is said. If one 
makes a personal application of it, say to the 
people next door, in whose blood one wishes 
to wade just as soon as divine service is over, 
it is, l admit, unseemly. But, read as a familiar 
quotation by a mild-faced young man in a 
white garment, with a voice that soothes rather 
than inebriates; read by elderly ladies in the 
pew ahead, it obviously does not imply the 
slightest murderous inclination. 

“Break their teeth, oh God, in their mouths, 
smite their jaw-bones,” are violent words, no 
doubt, and if addressed by a prize-fighter to 
the heavenly throne as an instant appeal for 
professional co-operation, they would certainly 
be, as the critics say, un-churchmanlike. But 
when they are read in church no violent feel- 
ings are ever engendered; on the contrary. the 
occasion is almost too serene. 

Grant that, as critics say, all such impre- 
cations are expressions of “barbaric rage”; 
it does not follow that any member of the con- 
gregation will rage barbarously when he hears 
them quoted. Indeed he seldom does. And 
when the congregation mumbles in response a 
few good, round, Old Testament curses, the 
most anxious observer cannot fail to see that 
the congregation means no mischief; in fact 
he will often doubt if it really means anything 
at all. When the family in the third pew 
speak of “washing their footsteps in the blood 
of the ungodly” they are not thinking of doing 
anything of the sort. A psalmodic imprecation 
incites no Anglican congregation to undesirable 
acts of vengeance; it incites it only to attempt a 
degree of vocal unity that it never by any chance 
attains. Quotations from an ancient poem are 
not likely to mean too much to any modern con- 
gregation. The chief danger seems to be that 
they do not mean enough. 





BLANCHE YURKA 


One of the stars that are now 
to be seen in the light of 
“Daybreak”, a new play from 
the pens of Jane Cowl and 
Jane Murfin. P. S.—Advice to 
intelligent theatrical managers 
and others: “‘Leave it to Jane!” 


DOROTHY MACKAY 


The wife, in “The Very 
Idea”, a successful play by 





LENORE ULRICH 
Will assume the leading fem. 
inine réle in Willard Mack's 
new play “Tiger Rose”, the 
cultivation and blooming of 
which has been ably fostered 
by no less a dramatic gardene 
than Mr. David Belasco, 
And, by the way, the Tiger is 
soon about to spring upon the 
stage of the Lyceum Theater 


William Le Baron, in which 

the pleasant fields of eugenics 

are explored—not to say 

ploughed up and turned over. 

Ernest Truex, as Miss Mac- . é af 

kay’s husband (only in the 5m 4 ee ciimaoninonaiiian 
play, of course) adds a hand- 

ful of fresh leaves to his 

abundant dramatic laurels 





PEGGY WOOD 


Heroine, star, child prodigy, 
mother, grandmother, and 
very palpable hit, in “May- 
time,” the standing-room-only 
success at the Shubert The- 
ater. Oh, and we forgot to 
say that in the last act of the 
piece Miss Wood is also a 
vendeuse. In fact, she is so 
shown here. The play is the 
work of Rida Johnson Young 


CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILO 


All Along 


Broadway 
the Great 
Autumn 


Drive Is On 


LSEWHERE in this is- 

sue, Mr. Wodehouse, our 
dauntless dramatic critic, 
speaks of the immensity— 
and intensity—of the terrific 
autumn theatrical push in 
which he has been risking his 
life—in third and fourth row 
trenches, and sometimes a8 
far back as the base rows, 
namely, Y and Z—and all 
for our sake. 

Here are only four of the 
most successful feminine 
generals among a_ battalion 
of youthful dramatic officers. 
More to come, in later issués- 
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A Cloud-burst on the Rialto 


Broadway Is Flooded by a Torrent of New Plays 


HE dam has busted! As if somebody had 

touched a spring, the theatrical season of 

1917 has broken out all over the place at 
the same time. It is like the Prussian Guard 
charging in mass formation in an Evening 
Telegram headline. Or a cloud-burst, or some- 
thing. In previous seasons one was always 
allowed a little time to make one’s prepara- 
tions. About the middle of August a farce 
would pop up, timid and solitary, like the 
first snowdrop, and we would look at the little 
fellow with a kindly interest, feeling that it 
was a harbinger of better things. 
Then a drama would sprout, and 
a little later, strolling down 
Broadway, we would see that a 
comedy and a couple of musical 
shows had blossomed in the night; 
and then we would say to our- 
selves “I do believe the new the- 
atrical season must be nearly 
here.” 

But this year everything has 
started happening all at once, and 
to be a dramatic critic is like be- 
ing one of those Coney Island 
Senegambians wh o— doubtless 
from the best of motives—put 
their head through a hole in a 
sheet of canvas and have baseballs 
thrown at them. You can’t dodge 
the things. If you duck to avoid a 
new farce, you bump into a sym- 
bolic tragedy; if you leap nimbly 
aside to get out of the way of a 
revue, a simple, tender study in 
mother love catches you in the 
small of the back. The only thing 
to do is to set your teeth and face 
the deluge like a man. 


ND, talking of deluges, the 

play of that name at the Hud- 
son Theatre, adapted from the 
Swedish, has finally decided me 
to change my name to Hendrik 
Bjwodehouse and gather in a lit- 
tleeasy money. You have to hand 
it to the Swedes, for there is no 
gainsaying that these squareheads 
get away with an awful lot. Here 
is the author of “The Deluge,” 
for instance, purely on the 
strength of having been born in Stockholm, 
getting three-column reviews in the daily pa- 
pers, where our native dramatists are lucky if 
they are given a couple of paragraphs; and 
being credited with “passionate comments 
upon the pettiness of life and the immensity 
of death” and “strange Scandinavian laugh- 
:. and all sorts of succulent things like 

at. 

And what is his play about? I’m glad you 
asked me that, dearie, I’m glad you asked 
me that, for it gives me an opportunity to tell 
you. The play is about a number of people 
gathered together in a saloon, who imagine that 
the flood is about to sweep them out of exist- 
ence and that there is no possible escape for 
them. Now, statistics show that every male 
adult in this country has written at least one 
play or story in his time; and of these plays 





By P. G. WODEHOUSE 


and stories a little over 73.89 have as their 
theme just this situation. It is usually the plot 
one starts one’s literary career with. It is 
a literary pipe-opener. When you have written 
it, you say to yourself, “Well, that’s that. Now 
I'll begin on something worth while.” 

I wrote mine about eight years ago: but, 
when I tried to market it, did editors say that 
I had “brought together into one room all the 
passion, the pain, the mystery, the weakness 
and strength, all the desire and futility of hu- 
man nature’? No. They said that, owing to 





CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILO 


PHOEBE FOSTER 


One of the younger luminaries on the Broadway horizon 
who is now appearing in “The Lassoo,” a new comedy 
by Victor Mapes. For the past two seasons Miss Foster 
has been busily engaged in touring the provinces in 
“The Cinderella Man.” A more and more brilliant star! 


pressure of space, they were unable to avail 
themselves of the enclosed contribution, for the 
offer of which they were extremely obliged. 
And all because I had omitted to insert a note 
claiming that it was adapted from the Swedish. 
This sort of thing makes one feel like Sinned- 
Against Samuel in the Journal. 


| 5 pons the season began, there was much 
discussion as to how America’s entry into 
the war would affect the theatre, as regarded 
the type of play likely to be popular. It would 
seem that the fundamental law of the stage, 
that the public likes to laugh, still holds good: 


for the outstanding successes of August are 
farces. It is true that the Selwyns’ drama, 
“Daybreak,” is advertised as selling seats ten 
weeks ahead; but that merely offers additional 
evidence that the public likes to laugh. 

The two biggest hits at present recorded on 
the score-sheet are ‘““The Very Idea” at the 
Astor and “Business before Pleasure” at the 
Eltinge. There is nothing sensational about 
the success of the latter, in which Montague 
Glass and Jules Eckert Goodman take Potash 
and Perlmutter into the movie-business: for it 
was one of the few plays ever sub- 
mitted to a manager which a mere 
reading of the script showed to be 
cast-iron. If Montague Glass is 
not America’s leading humorist, 
he is certainly in the first two, and 
in “Business before Pleasure” he 
is at the very top of his form. 
There has probably never been a 
play at which the audience 
laughed so continuously. It is 
just a gale of mirth from the rise 
of the curtain. There seems no 
reason why, providing Barney 
Bernard and Alexander Carr keep 
their health, these Potash and 
Perlmutter plays should not be- 
come an annual institution like 
the Follies. Let us hope they will. 





HE backers of “The Very 

Idea” must have entered the 
theatre on the opening night with 
considerably more nervousness 
than did Mr. A. H. Woods at the 
opening of “Business before 
Pleasure’; for nobody could have 
predicted that the play would 
make such a sensational hit. In 
the first place, it was written by a 
new author, William le Baron: in 
the second place it dealt with the 
always dangerous theme of Eu- 
genics. Most theatrical people dis- 
trust Eugenics as much as they do 
yacht-scenes, which have hoo- 
dooed numberless productions. 

But it was soon made plain that 
this time, owing to the author’s 
humor and good taste and the ex- 
cellent acting of Ernest Truex, 
Richard Bennett, and the rest of a fine cast, 
Eugenics were a success. There is no one who 
approaches Ernest Truex in the sort of part 
which calls for a number thirteen collar and 
shoes that are number three. He is the best 
small husband on either side of the Atlantic. 
But, good as the acting is, the play is the thing. 
Mr. le Baron has written the best farce, not 
excepting “Fair and Warmer,” that has come 
this way in a long time. 

The season opened with another farce, 
“Mary’s Ankle,” at the Bijou. It seems to have 
settled down into a good, steady success,—ade- 
quate without being startling. It suffers by 
comparison with its two rivals, but it is full of 
funny situations, notably the pawning of the 
landlady’s parrot by the doctor with whom the 
bird has been left to be treated for adenoids. 
Irene Fenwick is (Continued on page 122) 





Laurette 
Taylor 


Out There—and 
Somewhere in a 


Garden 
ISS TAYLOR, of 


rather Mrs. Manners, 
or Peg, or the Heart of the 
American drama, or what- 
ever else you like to call 
her, is reviving “Out 
There” (that splendid war 
play by her husband, Hart- 
ley Manners) at the Lib- 
erty Theatre. Later in the 
season, she will appear in 
“Happiness” and the 
“Wooing of Eve”, and later 
again—a little before the 
Holidays—in a Christmas 
fantasy, likewise the work 
of her husband. And, by 
the way, a little piece of 
gossip; Doris Keane is now 
planning to play the cock- 
ney recruiting heroine of 
“Out There” in London. 
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We Offer Big Profits In Little Theatres 


Showing a Probable Development in the Theatrical Business 


HOSE of us who are easily alarmed have 
T= viewing with pleasurable apprehen- 

sion the modern tendency to venerate any- 
thing which is, in its class, “the largest in the 
world”. We send home post-cards of the tall- 
est frame-and-stucco life-saving station on the 
Atlantic coast, and we pay fifty cents to have a 
care-taker show us the pipes of the largest sta- 
tionary church-organ this side of the east bank 
of the Mississippi. We even point with pride 
to the man who is posted for the largest amount 
at our club. 

But now and again, during the ceremony of 
awarding the palm of accomplishment to the 
creators of the world’s largest something or 
other, we may have heard, behind our backs, a 
slight but distinct sound of legal tender rub- 
bing shoulders with other legal tender, and 
noticed several small persons in an inconspicu- 
ous corner, engaged in the sporting occupation 
of matching U. S. Steel 
shares. Perhaps we have 
wondered what especial 
manifestation of elephanti- 
asis these men were engaged 
in, that they should have 
become so prosperous. And, 
if we had had to write an 
article on the subject, we 
would have made enquiries 
and what should we have 
found out? I say, what 
should we have found out? 
Why, we should have found 
that these men had violated 
all the rules of success and 
built something small. In 
fact, there is no need of 
withholding the information 
any longer that I am allud- 
ing to the managers and 
producers who carry on 
their’ dramatic business in 
what is known as a “Little 
Theatre.” 

By this is not meant the 
Little Theatre movement, in 
which an Italian fruit-stall 
is transformed into a Bohe- 
mian playhouse for the pro- 
duction, by the East Forty- 
third Street Players, of one- 
act plays, written by several 
persons who are perfectly 
bully at modeling in clay. 

No, I mean theatres which 
are regular theatres, but 
small, and into which are 
jammed what are known to 
the public as “intimate 
musical comedies.” 


HERE was a time when 

it was the mark of 
an enterprising producer to 
erect an airdrome and fill 
it full of lady ensigns, with 
@ sorority of chorus-men to 
carry the tenor, and to ad- 
vertise that in the Congress 
of Nations scene there were 
employed 5,000 people and 


ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


By BRIGHTON PERRY 


a mature camel, all on the stage at one time. 

But the trouble with this kind of production 
was that any one who had the box-office price 
of a seat could go to it. All you had to do was 
to go up and buy your ticket like an American 
citizen, whatever that is. And that, as any 
one who knows anything at all about theatre 
management, will tell you is really frightfully 
poor form. 

So, some theatrical manager lay awake until 
half-past eleven one-night and figured it out 
that if he could only find a theatre small enough 
so that, no matter what the show was, there 
would not be enough séats to go around, he could 


begin right away on negotiations for selling the 


old Rolls-Royce and buying a really expensive 
car. And he went right out the next forenoon 
and selected the site for his new musical comedy 
theatre, located on the spot where an orangeade 
cubicle was then doing business. 





FANNY BRICE 


We wonder why it is that all the superlatively funny women on the legitimate 
stage seem to have reached it by way of vaudeville. 
are all of the Variety variety. Take Fanny Brice, for instance; one of the 
truest and most legitimate humorists on our stage today, and, naturally, 
a recruit from vaudeville—like Nora Bayes, Frances White and Elsie Janis 


The best comediennes 


The idea was to construct something just 
large enough for a comfortable production of 
a seriés of tableaux, such as are usually pulled 
off in the church vestry under the title of “A 
Bachelor’s Reverie”, with the superintendent’s 
little boy, Ralph, pulling the curtains, and 
then, when everything was nice and cozy, to 
slip on a regular musical comedy with a brace 
of special dancers to drop in for a few minutes 
in the second act on their way to a bridge party. 
Now, there are enough people in New York, 
transient and permanent, who would go to see 
a musical comedy even if it were put on by the 
Shuberts; so that you could count on there not 
being enough seats for the first two nights, and, 
after that, the thing would just take care of 
itself for the rest of the season. 


Fo’ as soon as the word gets about that it 
is difficult to get seats for “Well, I'll Be 
Darned!”, every one imme- 
diately decides that, next‘to 
the establishment of a re- 
sponsible government in 
Germany, that particular 
exhibition is the one thing 
in the world they most crave 
to see. And the more people 
who want to see a play, and 
can’t get seats,—the more 
people there are who want 
to see it—and who can’t get 
seats. 

The effect is cumulative. 
It soon gets so that the Po- 
lish people in East Houston 
Street, who run the Italian 
restaurants, and who don’t 
know what the play is about 
and who wouldn’t under- 
stand it if they did, become 
obsessed with the idea that 
they must get seats for 
“Well, I'll Be Darned” and 
parade to the City Hall with 
banners, calling on Mayor 
Mitchel to procure some 
good ones for them, on the 
aisle if possible, and not too 
close to the post. 

As for out-of-towners; as 
soon as they land in New 
York they dash to the near- 
est hotel ticket counter and 
ask, with a knowing leer ai 
the beautiful young lady, 
“What’s good ?” suggesting, 
all the time, as a likely pos- 
sibility, “Well, Ill Be 
Darned!” At this, the ticket 
dictatress laughs a short, 
ugly laugh and says that 
the house is all sold out 
until next Spring; that 
Thomas W. Lawson was in 
only last night offering five 
hundred dollars a seat and 
that all he could get was a 
camp-stool in the ladies’ 
coat-room. Whereupon, the 
transient sniffs and smooths 
(Continued on page 114) 











Miss Burrowes-Fontaine, in her pleasant dancing 
pageant, assumes many costumes and expounds 
many types of dances. Here we see her in one 
of her East Indian interpretations, perhaps the 
best known of all of her many and varied réles 


Tropical Dances 
Transplanted 
to Vaudeville 


The Various Dances 
Interpreted by Evan 
Burrowes - Fontaine 








MAURICE GOLDBERG 


‘THE rage for dancing shows no sign of dimi- 
nution, either in the theatres or in vaude- 
ville. One of the Americans who has done most 
to elevate and improve the standard of our 
dancing is Miss Evan Burrowes-Fontaine, a 
young woman who is almost entirely self-taught, 
who plans her own costumes and arranges her 
own ballets,and who manages her own career. 
There is every evidence that she will soon be- 
come a dominant figure in the world of Ameri- 
can dancing. On this page, we see her in an 
East Indian dance; in an Egyptian dance; as a 
veiled Hindu maiden, ready for the Hindu sac- 
rifice; as an Argentine dancer; and, finally, in 
her newest experiment, a native Javanese dance. 
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The Vision 


$0 tS pew eats 


of the Pine Sprite 
“How, as the Greeks dreamed, in rock and rill, divinest human forms lie shrined, or in the wild woods, lurk embosomed.”— 
An Outdoor Study by ANN BRIGMAN 


Kelly of the Foreign Legion 


A New York Boy Who Joined that Unique Fighting Force and Is Now Missing 


that Russell A. Kelly—Kelly of the Foreign 

Legion and of the City of New York—went 
into action at the battle of Souchez in the im- 
mediate company of four other Americans. 
After the spirited capture of Hill No. 119 he 
was reported as missing, and as having been 
wounded. Since then the French military au- 
thorities have refused to close his record by 
placing after his name the word that would 
end all hope on the part of his friends, for, 
captured or at large, he is just the sort of man 
to give the enemy the slip and turn up where 
he was least expected. 

There is evidence that Kelly was in hiding 
behind the German lines in September, 1915, 
waiting for a chance to get back. Last year it 
was reported that he had been seen with some 


[: was on the morning of June 16, 1915, 


prisoners in Belgium. As captured French, in 
that country and northern France, are not al- 
lowed to communicate with the outside world, 
and as Kelly and his friends had decided, in 
the event of seizure, to conceal their identity by 
destroying all regimental marks and by assum- 
ing artificial names, so as not to give any hint 
of their American citizenship,—a particularly 
dangerous thing to possess—the efforts to trace 
him were rendered unusually difficult, in spite 
of all that was done by Mr. Gerard and the 
State Department. 


HE letters written home by Kelly, between 
November 3, 1914, when he sailed for Bor- 
deaux from the South Brooklyn basin, on a 
ship loaded with horses for the French army, 
until June 15, 1915,—the date of his last 


message—give a clear idea of the ways and 
peculiarities of the Foreign Legion, such as is 
hardly to be obtained elsewhere. The personal 
observation is sharp and distinct, heightened 
as it was in the case of an extraordinary man 
by the facts that he was not quite twenty-one 
years old, that it was his first experience of 
Europe, and that he was associating under 
highly exceptional circumstances, with the 
members of a unique military body. 

When he asked for enlistment, the officers 
were polite, but they did not urge him to go in. 
They told him of an old rule of the Legion that 
a man should not be examined or accepted, until 
the day following his application,—a precau- 
tion against sudden impulse, no doubt. He 
met the necessary requirements by proving that 
he was over eigh- (Continued on page 120) 
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The 
Six Brands of 
Week-End Hostesses 


It’s a Great Life, if You Don’t Week-End 


Sketches by FISH 


HHE absent-minded hostess has 

ruined many a promising young 
week-end by her unfortunate affliction. 
Her house was just built around house 
parties, her friends are nearly all regu- 
lar people, and she has one of the six 
best cellars,—but she can never quite 
remember just what people she has 
asked for the week-end and she will 
go and ask a bishop, at the last mo- 
ment. Of course, bishops are a splen- 
did institution and you really couldn't 
want anything nicer around a cathedral, 
but at a week-end party, when all ths: 
tired business guests are having their 
relaxation, a bishop is about as 
welcome as an outbreak of beri-beri 


THE thoughtful hostess is an extremely 
popular brand. If it weren’t for her week- 
end parties, society never could catch up with 
its correspondence. She isn’t in the least en- 
tertaining—she was born that way—and she 
mercifully doesn’t try to be. She thoughtfully 
efaces herself, after supplying each guest with 
crested paper, assorted pens, unused stamps, 
liveried footmen and individual mail chutes. 
Spending a week-end at her house is like 
spending it in the writing room of the Waldorf 





‘THE hostess who is so Bohemian is one of those things that we could all get 

along without. She is always exploring among the fauna of Greenwich Village 
and capturing some particularly wild specimen. Her guests spend the week-end, 
like Daniel, in a lion’s den. There is no let-up to the atrocities. The guests 
must sit in silent horror, thinking of all the things they could be doing at Long 
Beach, while some dank-haired conscientious objector does unmentionable thines 
to a piano and the hostess listens in a blaze of diamonds and benevolence 
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THE perfect, or disappearing, hostess is 
rare. She always invites the One Per- 
son you want to spend the week-end with, 
and then lets nature take its course. She 
has a perfectly bearable house surrounded 
by really wonderful grounds,—grounds for 
everything from breach of promise to sepa- 
ration. This hostess appears occasionally 
at dinner, but at all other times she van- 
ishes completely, leaving things to the 
careful supervision of the faithful family 
gardener, who has probably seen more bio- 
logical history in the making than has any 
other man in all the surrounding country 
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THE well-meaning hostess is one of the 
lowest forms. She insists upon every- 
body’s getting together and having a jolly 
time. She can’t call it a week-end till each 
of her guests has committed at least one 
parlor trick. She is here portrayed in her 
favorite pursuit of dragging an inoffensive 
guest to the piano, insisting that she just 
knows he sings, in spite of his agonized 
protests that he has never been able to 
utter any sound which could possibly be 
construed as singing. People spend exact- 
ly one week-end at her place; after that, 
“very important business keeps them away” 
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HE gilded hostess has one of those charmingly 
rustic cottages at Newport, where her guests rough 
it from Saturday to Monday, surrounded by the pas- 
toral simplicity of vintage champagne, Swiss butlers, 
liveried footmen and hot and cold running chamber- 
maids. The sketch—from life—shows a guest’s re- 
treat to the city, after a week-end’s bridge; note how 
the footmen have decorated the staircase with palms 
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“There Was Once a Merchant of Khorassan, Who 
The Merchant of Khorassan Loved His Money Bags More Than He Did His Wife” 


An oriental fantasy by Sydney Joseph 
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What the War Will Do to German Music 


At the Metropolitan Opera House and Elsewhere 


HEN peace has been restored, we can 
WV: practically certain of one great artis- 
tic improvement which this war will 
have achieved for music,—namely the eclipse 
of the German singer in most of the the- 
atres of the Allied Nations, or, rather, from 
those of the United States and England. Italy, 
France and Russia have never tolerated them. 
No one will deny that Germany has produced 
a large number of composers of the greatest 
genius, but the Germans as a race are unmusi- 
cal. One has but to attend the concerts and 
operatic performances in Berlin and the other 
large German cities, to be convinced of this. 
Ninety percent of these performances are bad, 
and those that are not are saved from medioc- 
rity only by the presence of artists who are not 
of German birth. But the German is, if nothing 
else, thorough, and it is this thoroughness that 
has gained a certain prestige for his musical 
performances. A German manager would no 
more consider making a cut or altering a 
phase in a Wagner opera, than he would think 
of going without his beer after the performance. 
The average German knows his Wagner and 
Beethoven thoroughly, for they have been ham- 
mered into him in his youth. In a performance 
of any of the works of these composers, he 
would be able to detect any omission or altera- 
tion in the score and he would, in consequence, 
condemn the performance, no matter whether 
it had been artistically improved or not, for of 
that he is not capable of judging. If it is not 
what he has been taught, it must be bad. 





 Sege drastic discipline and the rigid adher- 
ence to rules which exist in the German 
armies and which seem to make them almost 
perfect mechanically exist also in their other 
professions. And 
music is no excep- 
tion. They look upon 
it as a science and 
nothing more. Their 
orchestras, therefore, 
are generally satis- 
factory, and one sel- 
dom hears an incom- 
petent orchestra or 
orchestra leader, 
either in their con- 
cert halls or their 
theatres. The men 
in the orchestras are 
. drilled as severely as 

° the soldiers in the 

















ranks; the conductor 





By H. T. HOWARD 


is an officer who commands with a baton in- 
stead of a sword. But the German mind is 
not capable of understanding that music is 
first an art and then a science and that the 
conducting of it requires a good deal of elas- 
ticity, and sometimes, deviation from the writ- 
ten rules, in order to bring out the full beauty 
and meaning of the score. The result is that 
even their best orchestras frequently give a dry 
and uninteresting performance, though a tech- 
nically perfect one and the great conductors, 
singers and virtuosi in Germany are Poles, 
Bohemians, Hanoverians, Croatians or Rus- 
sians, and are seldom of German _ birth. 
Nikisch, Mahler, Jadlowker, Destinn, Ternina 
are none of them German born. 

We very frequently hear an artist spoken of 
as being a “‘Wagnerian singer.” That viciously 
misleading epithet invariably means someone, 
who, not being able to sing any other music at 
all acceptably, tries to cover his deficiencies by 
devoting himself to the Wagnerian repertoire, 
declaring this music in the explosive, barking 
style which this unmusical race has seen fit to 
call the ‘‘Wagnerian method,” a method which 
in any other music would never be tolerated,— 
except by the German public. Poor Wagner! 


HE lack of musical feeling in the German 

race is particularly noticeable in their sing- 
ers. Forte to them means noise. Legato has 
no meaning at all, and mezza-voce becomes but 
a harsh whisper in their throats. But by their 
perseverance, determination and self-confidence 
they have succeeded in “putting over,” as it 
were, this vicious method of voice production 
to such an extent that it is very generally ac- 
cepted by the world at large as the correct 
manner of interpreting Wagner’s music. This 
is particularly extraordinary in view of the fact 
that for years the de Reszkes, Ternina, and 
Olive Fremstadt have shown us that Wagner 
can be as beautifully sung as Verdi, Gounod or 
Donizetti. But then, none of these singers are 
of German birth, which would seem to prove 
that Wagnerian music would be greatly im- 
proved if it were never sung by the native-born 
German. 


T is an astonishing fact that so strongly have 

German singers imposed themselves on the 
American public, that some of the powers of 
the New York musical world are now permit- 
ting them to sing—and not infrequently—lead- 
ing roles in the French and Italian operas. 
And any one who has witnessed recent per- 
formances at the Metropolitan Opera House of 





“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Il Ballo in Mas- 
chera” and Gluck’s “Iphigenia,” written for a 
French libretto but sung here in German by 
Germans, cannot have failed to realize the 
absolute incompetency of the German to do 
anything like justice to these musical scores, 
which require the utmost refinement of phras- 
ing and diction. 

It is characteristic of the race that, although 
for years a large number of German singers 
has worked and been associated with Italian 
and French artists here, they have never learned 
anything of the art of singing from them. The 
German musical intelligence is utterly unable 
to appreciate how far superior is the vocal art 
of these other nations. It is not German and, 
therefore, according to them, it cannot be right, 
—although it may sound better. A high note, 
to a German, must be loud, and the louder the 
better. Quantity, not quality, is his standard. 

When this war is over, a change will come 
over the opera in this country. Once freed 
from the pernicious methods of the German 
vocalist to which all too many of our people 
have become reconciled, we shall wonder how it 
was that we ever tolerated such inartisticsinging. 


dagen is no question but that the days of 
the present type of German opera singer 
are numbered, and also those of the modern, 
so-called Lieder singer. A Lieder singer is 
one who differs in no way from the German 
Wagnerian singer, except that he is not able to 
make as much noise and to make it for so long a 
time. The German singers’ appreciation of the 
sense of sound seems to be lacking and it is a 
pity, for in many ways they are intelligent in 
their interpretations. But they can accomplish 
nothing great until they free themselves from 
what they call their 

“German school” of 

singing. They must : 
realize that there is , 
no such thing as a 
“school of singing.” 
There is good sing- 
ing and bad singing. 
A good singer will 
sing everything well 
and a bad singer 
cannot sing anything 
well, be it Verdi or 
Wagner, Gounod, 
Debussy or Stra- 
vinsky. I think no ° 
one can deny that the - 
(Continued on page 106) 
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ema A Little Hope 
: ‘for Art in the 
Movies 


WE have published several ar. 
YY ticles in this magazine, the 
avowed purpose of which was to 
bait and badger the moving picture 
directors for their short-sighied un. 
willingness to consult competent 
artists in the matter of their back- 
grounds, costumes, decorations and 
furniture. Aside from some notable 
advances in lighting and grouping 
very little artistic progress has been 
registered in the world of moving 
pictures during the past five years, 
simply because the managers and 
directors refuse to pay any heed to 
the advice of highly trained artists 
in other fields. But now, at last, we 
are beginning to see a little light. 
Here, for instance, is the Goldwyn 
Company—inspired perhaps by our 
insistent bickerings—emp loying 
Everett Shinn, the painter, to design 
their backgrounds. And here are 
the first results of that happy fact. 


The large picture above is a 
reproduction of a drawing by 
Everett Shinn, which shows us 
his conception of a part of the 
Indiana village in which the ex- 
travagant film entitled “Polly of 
the Circus” was to be enacted. 
And the village was built from 
his plans—not only this part of 
it but all of it. On the right is 
a photograph of that part of the 
fully completed village which 
was designed in the upper 
water-color sketch by Mr. Shinn 


The large pictrr+: on the right is 
a reproductiou of another of Mr. 
Shinn’s sketches. This drawing 
gives us his idea of what he 
wanted in the way of a back- 
ground for a part of the film en- 
titled “Sunshine Alley,” in which 
film the attractive Mae Marsh is 
being <“eatured. Observe how 
closely the Goldwyn directors 
have stuck to the artist’s sketch. 
The little picture above is an 
actual photograph of the com- 
pleted Alley, after the painter’s 
original design shown on the right 
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Why Does the Guest Beat His Breast? 


Because There is Something Odious in the Guestiness of Guest-hood. 


poets—but that is an infelicitous start 

which sounds as if I were describing a 
badly planned country house. There 
is, then, a cryptic couplet by one of our bards 
which states: 


Tes is a dark passage in one of the 


“The wedding guest here beat his breast 
For he heard the loud bassoon.” 


To some it may seem evident that the sound 
of a-loud bassoon is in itself an excuse for 
breast-beating. Such a one does not know his 
bassoon. (To digress; have you not noticed 
that this instrument is, in fact, a long and low 
comedian? To it are given the big laughs of 
the orchestra, the plaguing of Peer Gynt, the 
pranks of Till Eulenspiegel, even as to the 
oboe are entrusted the forty-minute sighs of 
Tristan and the plaintive flutings of the lulu- 
bird, and; have you not often seen audiences 
staggering out of the side-splitting comic opera, 
Die Meistersinger, roaring at the bassoon- 
players’ imitation of Hans Sachs and saying— 
“My, aren’t those German composers simply 
too funny for words!” End of digression.) 


N2: it couldn’t have been the bassoon which 
thus upset the wedding-guest. Was it the 
wedding, then? Weddings do upset one, you 
know. In fact, at the last which I attended I 
was so upset that I had to occupy, temporarily, 
the guest-room reserved for the bride’s mother 
—but that is neither here nor there. In the 
case of the quotation alluded to, the guest had 
not been to the wedding yet, so it could not 
have disagreed with him. 

The orchestra was just tuning up; the loud 
bassoon was getting the fog out of its throat, 
and the couplet becomes more cryptic as you 
look at it. It is really a sticker. 

For my part, the question has been as clear 
as noonday since, in the still, sleepless, strange 
bed hours of my last week-end visit, I hit on 
a .great luminous truth—one of those big 
elemental facts that can only be thought out at 
night and are completely gone in the morning. 
They are truly the touch-stones of life. My 
idea, which for the sake of clarity I will cast 
into philosophic form, is this: “There is some- 
thing inherently odious in the guestiness of 
guest-hood.” Try this over on your ukulele. 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


Isn’t it true, or isn’t it? There is something 
inherently—why, it is so obvious! It was 
simply the fact that he was a guest at the wed- 
ding that made that poor benighted old person 
suddenly attack himself. 


[- my readers will kindly stop edging over 
toward the margin of the paper and trying 
to slip into the corset advertisement, I will try 
to make this clear, because I started this .is- 
cussion and I’ve got to go through with it. 

Attention, please. 

It is remarkable how a big thought clears 
up a lot of things. You have such a feeling 
of release and freedom and gladness, both pat 
and mat-ernal, when you realize that you have 
had a he-idea and that you are both of its 
parents. 

Here is my big thought. 
more than the Host—always! 


The Guest suffers 
There, I have 





Innocence 
By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 
Woodcuts by Hogarth, Jr. 
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NCE I was a tiny tad 
And a Noah’s ark I had. 

Mr. Noah—and his wife— 
Lived a calm domestic life. 
Wooden pegs were Noah’s legs 
But none had Mrs. N.,— 
She was round—from the ground. 
And I fancied, then, 
Ladies all were built that way. 


I was wrong, I'm glad to say. 


said it at last. After saying it, I have abso- 
lutely ceased to worry about many problems 
which used to perplex me. Take, for instance, 


‘the remark of the old Babylonian philosopher: 


“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” I 
spent sleepless nights over that phrase. Cast- 
ing aside things like measles or the bubonic 
plague, I couldn’t think of a single object that 
I wouldn’t rather receive than give. I began 
to wonder if I wasn’t supremely selfish—some 
of my relatives had so implied—; then I be- 
came sceptical and treated the matter as primi- 
tive persiflage put over by a pre-historic Billy 
Sunday on the early Chaldeans. It was not 
until I hit on my deathless truth about hosts 
and guests that the sentence shone out like a 
Broadway chewing-gum sign. 

The old philosopher who invented the line 
had been a guest somewhere. It was hospitality 
he was talking about. Can’t you see the old 
boy from here? He had probably run down 
to the George W. Cecrop’s for a week-end at 
their villa “Sandhurst,” Sahara County, and 
the mosquitoes had got him, and he had broken 
his niblick against a pyramid and, once back 
in his Babylonian flat, overlooking the hang- 
ing gardens of Skoop (dancing after 9:30), he 
had seized a cold-chisel and graved on the 
wall his great touchstone of truth—‘‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive,” expressed very 
neatly by three hens and a bottle-opener. 


OSPITALITY! 

O! what a sermon could be preached 
on that text. ‘The wedding guest here Ng 
but need we go further. He was a guest . . 
assez; genug and basta. 

Were you ever the recipient of a surprise- 
party? It is one of the most terrible things in 
the world to see the expressions on the faces of 
the family of the deceived, and the surprisee 
herself, when the guests swoop in through the 
back door and begin to unlimber the sand- 
wiches and spread mayonnaise on the family 
album. For they are not really guests, they 
are hosts; uproariously gleeful and enjoying 
the party because they are giving it. “It is 
more blessed rs 

How perfectly the saying works out. 

But to see hospitality in its most virulent 
form, you must go to (Continued on page 110) 











WILLIAM T. MANNING 
Because, as Rector of Trinity 
Church, New York, he is tech- 
nically the spiritual advisor of 
Wall Street. Because he is the 
head of the greatest Anglican 
parish in the world.. Because 
he would rather be a plain cler- 
gyman in New York than a 
bishop elsewhere, having re- 
fused to accept election to the 
higher office on three different 
occasions. And finally, because 
he is a fine example of the 
church militant in this present 
war, and believes in backing up 
militant sermons by deeds 


THOMAS D. McCARTHY 


Because, although in the heavy- 
weight class, he is a great 
sprinter and plays a good game 
of baseball. Because, as U. S 
Marshal for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, he is the 
busiest agent of the Federal 
Courts in the country. And 
finally, because he is hated by 
all the pacifists, anti-draft agi- 
tators, spies, and plotters 
against the laws of the United 
States, who have tried to carry 
on their sinister work in the 
metropolitan area, and failed 
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W. L. GEORGE 


Because his various failures, in 
half a dozen trades, have trained 
him to become one of the most 
popular of today’s British novel- 
ists. Because he says that he 
understands woman. Because 
he can’t write a book without 
getting the ladies into a state 
of mind—either very much 
pleased, or otherwise. Because 
he has served in the French 
Army. And finally, because he 
is one of those unusual persons 
who, while being a pacifist in 
theory, is nevertheless, a very 
excellent soldier in practice 


JOSEPH PENNELL 


Because he had the courage to 
write the life of James McNeill 
Whistler. Because, although 
he has spent much of his life 
in distant parts of the world, 
no one would take him for any- 
thing but an American. Be- 
cause he has done much to make 
New Yorkers interested in the 
recent picturesque development 
of their city. And, finally, be- 
cause the innumerable honors 
which he has received in all di- 
rections as an artist, have not 
in the least degree spoiled him 


ELIZABETH BUHRMAN 
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Certain Literary ‘Tenets of Anatole France 


And, 


amateur in the fine sense, who would will- 
ingly have you believe him something of 

the amateur in the looser and more current 
meaning of the word. He has attempted a 
good many things, somewhat 


NM mateur FRANCE is a man of letters, 


In Particular, His Definitions of Criticism 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


cism? ‘Mon affaire,” he assures us, “n’est 
point d’analyser les livres: j’ai assez fait quand 
j'ai suggéré quelque haute curiosité au lecteur 
bienveillant.” Or, in his famous definition: 
“Le bon critique est celui qui raconte les aven- 


template and to comment upon it, his irony, in 
its very gentleness, has the cruelty of a cat 
holding a mouse between its velvet paws. Read 
him, for example, on Georges Ohnet. But that 
amusing castigation is scarcely typical of a 

writer who, like his master in 








different in kind from one 
another, in which he has 
shown an extreme care and 
scrupulousness in the matter 
of writing, a sincere endeavor 
after no limited or facile sort 
of perfection, and, especially, 
a fixed determination that 
literature, with him, shall be 
literature. He has written 
criticism, fiction and verse. 
It is probable that he is a 
slow worker, and that his 
work costs him a consider- 
able labor. But it amuses 
him to seem aloof from his 
work, a little careless, a little 
disdainful of it even, and to 
admit: ‘“J’en parle avec 
un absolu désinteressement, 
étant, par nature, fort dé- 
taché des choses, et disposé 
a me demander chaque soir, 
avec l’Ecclésiaste: ‘Quel fruit 
revient a Vhomme de tout 
Youvrage?’” He looks back 
with regret to the time when 
he was a student, not a writer. 
“J’ai vécu d’heureuses années 
sans écrire. Je menais une vie contemplative 
et solitaire dont le souvenir m’est encore infi- 
niment doux.” In the preface to the first vol- 
ume of La Vie Littéraire, he explains how the 
editor of Le Temps drew him out of his seclu- 
sion, and forced him to become a critic, a 
service for which every one must be profoundly 
grateful to M. Hébrard. For it is as a critic 
that he has, perhaps, the largest claim on our 
attention, a critic of so personal a kind that he 
is at the same time an artist, even when he writes 
of the latest nouvelle of Gyp. 





MANUEL 


RITICISM, Anatole France tells us on one 

page, “‘flottera toujours dans l’incertitude. 
Ses lois ne seront point fixes, ses jugements ne 
seront point irrévocables. Bien différente de 
la justice, elle fera peu de mal et peu de bien, 
si toutefois c’est faire peu de bien que d’amuser 
un moment les ames délicates et curieuses.” Do 
not credit the caprice of so characteristic a 
modesty; that is not what he believes at all. 
Turn rather to another page and read there: 
“Je crois que la critique, ou plutot l’essai lit- 
teraire, est une forme exquise de V’histoire. Je 
dis plus: elle est la vraie histoire, celle de 
Vesprit humain. Elle exige, pour étre bien 
traitée, des facultés rares et une culture savante. 
Elle suppose un affinement intellectuel que de 
longs siécles d’art ont pu seuls produire. C’est 
pourquoi elle ne se montre que dans les sociétés 
déja vieilles, 4 heure exquise des premiers 
declins.” And, to add a sentence from yet 
another page: “La critique est la derniére en 
date de toutes les formes littéraires; elle finira 
peut-étre par les absorber toutes.” But what is 
it that Anatole France understands by criti- 
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so many things, Renan, pre- 
fers a certain elegance in 
evasion. He is always, in his 
own fashion, sincere; but he 
would rather not always be 
quite definite. “Sure of so 
little in this world,” it pleases 
him to leave most large ques- 
tions open; to discriminate 
without prejudice, to praise 
without rivalry, to- dissent 
with an amiable smile: ‘No 
doubt there is quite as much, 
or nearly, to be said for your 
way of thinking as for mine!” 


REATIVE, to a certain 

extent, in his criticism, 
the artist of a series of 
exquisite “confessions,” M. 
France is always something 
of a critic in his fiction. 
There is just so much truth 
in that pose of his as an ama- 
teur in letters, that all his 
works are somewhat deliber- 
ate excursions in one direc- 
tion or another, experiments, 








ANATOLE FRANCE 


The noted French critic, poet, and man of let- 
ters, photographed this spring in the garden 
of his home at Saint-Cry-sur-Loire, Touraine 


tures de son Ame au milieu des chefs-d’ceuvre.” 
It is an exquisite definition, exquisitely true of 
M. France himself. It would be easy to say 
that he is not a critic at all. But then he only 
professes to give us something of himself, as 
that something reveals itself at the contact of 
other minds, other souls, preserved to us in 
books. A book, for him, is “une ceuvre de sor- 
cellerie d’ou s’échappent toutes sortes d’images 
qui troublent les esprits et changent les coeurs.” 
It delights him to come under this magic influ- 
ence, he surrenders himself to it with a smiling, 
confident, sceptical and adventurous curiosity. 
He loves a book as a man might love a woman, 
and his criticism is a sort of fine flattery, or 
discreet raillery, full of sensibility, of intellec- 
tual emotion, in which a profound and exact 
learning disguises itself in order to be charming. 


HAT he says of Hamlet may be said of 

himself: “Il pense tour a tour comme un 
moine du moyen age et comme un savant de la 
Rénaissance; il a la téte philosophique et pour- 
tant pleine de diableries.” He is a survival of 
the Humanists of the Renaissance, with his in- 
tellectual curiosity in life and legend, in moral 
problems and the actual vices of real or imag- 
inary people, in his urbane, philosophic malice, 
his gentle and pitiless wit. Naturally tolerant, 
sympathetic, benign, and at the same time “sir 
de trés peu de choses en ce monde,” he is very 
certain of stupidity or pretence when he sees it, 
and if, despite his aversion, he is obliged to con- 


sometimes, one fancies, done 
in order to show that they can be done, not from 
any very urgent impulse from within. As he 
is both a man of letters and a scholar, it is 
natural that he should have been tempted by 
legendary and medieval subjects; and in Thais, 
for example, we have an admirable piece of 
craftsmanship, done absolutely from without, 
very beautifully and sympathetically, but with 
an art in which there is at all events no moment 
of illusion: sentiment, costume, décor, emotion, 
all are rendered with a sort of conscious propri- 
ety. The feeling, troubling as that would be 
if it were realized acutely, never touches us 
with any real sense of pity; it is treated with 
too elegant an aloofness, almost decoratively, 
as a remote, curious thing. It is antiquity ap- 
prehended, not as real life, really lived once 
long ago, but as ancient history, as recorded 
legend. 


rr one book, however, Le Lys Rouge, which 
is a novel of contemporary life, he has suc- 
ceeded in realizing and in making us realize 
that quality of direct emotion which never else- 
where fully expresses itself in the rest of his 
elegant and exquisite work. It is a study in 
“modern love,” the passion, with its curiosities 
of sentiment and sensation, its ecstasies and 
cruelties, set in a framework of literary and 
artistic society, some of the persons in which 
are exact portraits of real persons, Paul Ver- 
laine, for instance. Here, for once, the scholar 
passes almost wholly into the sensitive, sympa- 
thetic artist; the gentle Epicurean, who smiles 
so urbanely upon the great and little distrac- 
tions by which humanity amuses itself ip, that 
short interval given (Continued on page 100) 
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Death and the Dancers 


An out-of-door Camera Study by Maurice Goldberg 
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The Music of India 


Its Constantly Increasing Popularity in America 


growing apace in America. Let 
us see why? 

The beginnings of it are lost in 
antiquity. The Vedic chants de- 
scend to us from at least the second 
millennium B.. C. Instrumental 
music, singing and dancing, were 
fully developed professional arts in 
India long before the time of 
Buddha (6th Century B. C.), and 
perhaps attained their zenith in the 
Imperial Age of the Guptas (4th-Sth 
Century A. D.), when Kalidasa 
wrote “Sakuntala’’, and the frescoes 
were painted on the walls of the ex- 
cavated temples of Ajanta. The 
modern art is a direct descendant 
from those far away times, and af- 
fords us glimpses of an ancient 
classic culture which is soon to pass 
away forever. ‘There is nothing in 
the American concert-goer’s experi- 
ence to prepare him for the art music 
of the East. 


Teo vogue for Indian music is 


T is true that the folk-song of 

Europe is still a melodic art with- 
out harmonization, but the concert- 
goer, if he hears the folk-song at all, 
knows it only in forms which are 
changed and falsified, for the folk- 
song with a piano accompaniment 
is already something other than it- 
self. And yet this Eastern music is 
of profound significance to the West- 
ern student for many reasons: it is 
the nearest that he can hear to the 
music of ancient Greece, which ap- 
pears so mysterious, and it throws a 
light on the whole development of 
Western art. More than this, and 
more remarkable, perhaps, is the 
fact that from the standpoint of pure 
art it makes such a strong and direct 
appeal to the Western virtuoso—a 
far stronger ap- 


1, indeed, than 
_ z MADAME RATAN DEVI 


Western music Who has done much to make 
makes to the In- Indian music popular in Amer- 
dian connoisseur. ica, and has been appearing with 


i san it be Roshanara in the Bolm Ballet 
that such pure 
and irresistible 
delights as these have been withheld from us 
so long!” enquires Mr. Grainger. “It is not 
only serious artistry of a consummate kind,” 
says Mr. Schindler, “but a message of the great- 
est import for Western ears.” ‘Not only tech- 
nically interesting,” Mr. Bernard Shaw (once 
@ musical critic) writes, “but most refreshing 
and enchanting artistically.” Pablo Casals 
has said to Madame Ratan Devi that he ap- 
preciates Indian music, that he appreciates 
“every nuance of her songs, because we find 
in music an universal language and every race 
experiences the common passions of humanity.” 
Music is not really American or Indian: it is 
simply music. This is true of all the arts. 

On the other hand, the cultivated arts have 
always their special conventions developed in 
relation to the time and place of their evolu- 


ARNOLD GENTHE 


By ANANDA COOMARASWAMY 








tion, and a certain effort to embrace 
these terms is as necessary in music 
as in literature. And since Ratan 
Devi, and other musicians, have 
made this music accessible to Ameri- 
can audiences, let us look, for a little, 
at what Indian music really is. Much 
of it is essentially an art of personal 
patronage: chamber music. There 
are no public concerts in India. The 
only public music is processional. 
Some of the finest music is heard in 
temples or from the lips of wander- 
ing friars. Something like an Eis- 
teddfodd is held every winter in 
Jullunder. But in India, music is 
very intime—a matter of invited 
guests and connoisseurship:-and yet 
music plays more part in Indian life 
than it does in any European coun- 
try. Of course there is nothing like 
an orchestra: the ensemble is con- 
fined to a singer, solo-instrumentalist 
or dancer and one or more drums. 
Neither is there any singing in chor- 
us: the art is far too subtle for this 
and too much bound up with im- 
provisation. One does not distin- 
guish the performer from the com- 
poser so sharply as in Europe, and 
nothing is identically repeated. Most 
of the music is traditional, rather 
ascribed to the gods than to human 
composers: but the masters of each 
generation are all composers in their 
degree, and some are known to fame; 
for example, Tan Sen and Tyagara- 
ja. The leading musicians, especial- 
ly instrumentalists and teachers are 
generally men: but perhaps a ma- 
jority of singers are women. 


, aes ago the rajas had their pri- 
vate theatres, and the classic 
drama was essentially lyrical. But 
the music of the modern public the- 

atres is not really 


Indian; like the 
ANANDA COOMARASWAMY ’ ss 


An authority on Indian poetry, acting, it Is a 
music and art. At present the hybrid and even 


Sesion t+ tog og | ey Pees mongrel product, 

neither Eastern 
nor Western nor 
a true develop- 
ment of either. The widespread use of lit- 
tle harmoniums is nowadays rapidly de- 
stroying the character of Indian music and 
the cultivated ability to appreciate it. The 
piano might be equally disastrous were it not 
too costly to be common. If Indian music is 
dying, however, this is mainly due to lack of 
patronage, since the wealthy classes are no 
longer cultured, but merely educated. No at- 
tempt has been made by Indian universities 
to remedy the cultural losses which political 
conditions have inevitably brought about: in- 
evitably, since the English governor, however 
well intentioned, does not inherit the taste of 
the rulers he displaces, and even in those locali- 
ties where the native princes are still-in power, 
one does not learn from English tutors to ap- 
preciate the ragas. (Continued on page 96) 
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LUMIERE STUDIO 


Corinne Griffith used to be a dancer 
before it occurred to her that Destiny 
had fashioned her for a movie star. 
Her latest screen adventure is based 
on O. Henry’s “A Municipal Report” 


Valda Valkyrian 
came from Den- 
mark to take the 
center of the 
screen in ‘“Mag- 


an wevemore Coming Events Cast Their 
nationality — and 
all with their 


rights— including Shadow Son the Screen 


the Scandinavian 


CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


Marion Davies is the latest of the musical comedy regulars to volunteer for 
the movies,—she didn’t even wait to be drafted. She has also gone in for 
the indoor sport of scenario writing, for she is the author of “Runaway 


June Caprice is the star of “Every Girl’s Dream,” 
which, in spite of its title, was not written by 


Dr. Freud. It is one of those thoroughly Dutch 
pictures—a regular Dutch treat, as it were Romany,” her first moving picture in which she plays the title rédle 
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have an ideal husband. I have no real 

knowledge of the subject,—it’s one of those 
things that no married woman will ever know 
anything about. But I do like to think of 
having something around the house who would 
always be in the wrong, whose feelings would 
be hurt if I didn’t open at least one charge 
account every day, who 
would understand perfectly 
what I saw in other men, 
but who would have eyes 
for no other woman, not 
even the wax ladies in the 
shop windows during Lin- 
gerie Week. 
- I love to picture someone 
whe wouldn’t treat my fam- 
ily as if they were Germans, 
who would occasionally re- 
member to tell me that he 
liked my hair that way, and 
who would at least appear 
to be interested in my con- 
versation,—in short, some- 
one more like a friend 


] OFTEN wonder what it would be like to 





The Incompatibles 


Martyrs Who Keep Matrimony from Being Monotony 


By CAMPBELL LEE 


Illustrations by FisH 


There is never any danger of the 
Incompatibles’ being becalmed on 
the sea of matrimony. A storm is 
always brewing on their horizon 


sketchiness of Lord Byron and the unpunctu- 
ality at meals of Napoleon; if a wife’s disposi- 
tion unites the characteristics of Xantippe with 
those of George Sand—why, society just can’t 
do enough for them. They are so showered 
with attentions that they eventually have to 
depart for rest cures. 

But incompatibility, like every other good 
thing, can be carried too 
far. When it comes to 
court, it really loses its 
bloom. It is a wholly inar- 
tistic anti-climax for one 
contestant to return to his 
wild oats and for the other 
to go tearfully back to 
Mother’s ready sympathy. 
There is nothing like a 
mother’s sweet sympathy; it 
is one of the main reasons 
why our divorce lawyers 
are so busy. To see legal 
convention checking two 
people’s genius for incom- 
patibility is indeed harrow- 


than a husband. 
But it would pall, I sup- 


There is nothing like a mother’s 


sweet sympathy; it is one of the 
main reasons why our famous di- 
vorce lawyers are always so busy 


ing, and to see the division 
of their personal property 
submitted to others is de- 





pose. It wouldn’t be sport- 

ing enough. Married life would be about as 
hair-raising as clock golf. And there wouldn’t 
be anything to talk about. That’s one thing 
about us Incompatibles,—we never lack a sub- 
ject of conversation. If I did have an ideal 
husband, I could only mention the fact that 
he was ideal, and that’s all there would be to 
say about him. As it is, I could talk steadily 
for two weeks and never repeat myself. 

And then, if I were happily married, my 
friends would lose interest in me. There is 
nothing so boring as other people’s happiness; 
just start to talk about how blissfully con- 
tented you are, and 
your listeners’ minds 
will wander as if 
they were in church. 
Happily married 
couples are of inter- 
est to no one except 
grocers, insurance 
agents and peram- 
bulator makers. 







LL the world 
loves an Incom- 
patible. Domestic 
difficulties have a 
morbid fascination 
for all onlookers. If 
a husband combines 
the jealousy of Othel- 
lo with the conjugal 
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pressingly disillusioning. 

And what transcendent tact is required to 
sort out the family in a manner tolerable to 
both founders! The problems of a Secretary 
of State are as merry play compared to it. 
Ermyntrude, who has her father’s chin and his 
maddening habit of whistling “Over There” 
when one has a headache, must on no account 
be saddled on to her mother. The twins, Regi- 
nald and Robert Cecil, inoffensively neutral 
in temperament and physiognomy, are fairly 
easily allocated; but Gladys Geraldine, a com- 
bination of the intensest characteristics of both 
parents, is sentenced to six months alternately 


But incompatibility, like every other good 
thing, can be carried too far. It is a 
wholly inartistic anti-climax for one con- 
testant to return to his wild oats and for 
the other to go tearfully back to Mother 
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with each. If, instead of progeny there are 
Pomeranians, parrakeets, and other fashion- 
able pet reptilia, the disposition of the live 
stock calls for even subtler discrimination. 

Further, whether the husband gets the 
canary and the Ford, or the wife is given the 
custody of the Chow, with an option on Moth- 
er’s portrait, there will always remain the in- 
sidious question of alimony. And alimony is 
the root of all evil. 

But this, of course, is carrying the thing to 
extremes. In moderation, incompatibility is 
a splendid institution. It is the spice of mar- 
ried life——the only answer that has ever been 
found to the age-old problem of how to be 
interested though married. 


yee Incompatibles provide most of the 
variations possible to wedlock. Monotony 
has no place in their lives. With them, as the 
Psalmist says, one never knows what the day 
may bring forth. There is never any danger 
of their being becalmed on the sea of matri- 
mony; a storm is always brewing somewhere 
on their horizon. Sometimes after an extra- 
golden divorce harvest, the Sunday papers find 
it timely to publish (usually just above the 
obituaries) reassuring portraits of champion 
Compatibles. There is a Vermont late lamented, 
for instance, who, in all the forty-nine years 
of wedded life, never threw a plate or a hasty 
word at his wife. The lady met this by not 
once opposing him,—not even about clubs or 
hats or having her sister with her.’ Of course 
she didn’t! How could she develop the spirit 
to contradict anything at all, after forty-nine 
years with her unprovocative paragon? 


if iscning of living through forty-nine luke- 
warm years, without even so much as a 
single contradiction. Such cases do more to 
make marriage unpopular than the statistics 
showing what women 
spend on clothes. 
The stage, ever on 
the side of progress, 
regards such human 
harmonicums as 
monsters of missed 


opportunities. In- 
compatibility is the 
playwright’s best 


friend. Does not the 
drama draw the 
greater part of its 
intrigues and most 
of its royalties from 
domestic disso- 
nances? To the play- 
wright, a new vari- 
ety of incom- (Con- 
tinued on page 108) 
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Adolf Bolm was the keystone of 
the whole “Ballet Intime,” its 
organizer, producer <nd bright 
particular star. He is to direct 
the destinies of the Metropolitan 
Opera House ballet this winter 


MAURICE GOLDSERG 








Tulle Lindahl, the dancing partner of Michio Mary Eaton danced last year in “Follow Me.” 
Itow, interprets in her dancing the true spirit Adolf Bolm saw her, realized her talent—and this 
of Japan,—she happens to be a Dane, by the way year she was an important member of his ballet 
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Adolf Bolm and Rita Zalmani in “Danse Macabre,” Bolm’s weird fantasy Roshanara, whose dancing made the Far East famous, was one of the 
which he has set to the music of Saint-Saéns. Mlle. Zalmani was for- shining lights of the “Ballet Intime.” All her costumes and scenery, 
merly one of the principal dancers in Anna Pavlowa’s famous ballet technically correct to the farthest eastern detail, were designed by herself 
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Michio Itow contributed his tensely dramatic ‘Fox 
Dance” and “Wine Dance” to the ballet. He is soon 
to introduce New York to the Noh plays,—Japanese 
dramas something more than six centuries old 


DOLF BOLM, who was to 
the Ballet Russe in America 
what Michael Fokine was to it 
in Europe, gathered together, 
this season, his own company of 
distinguished artists and pro- 
duced a group of-Russian, Hin- 
du, Japanese and Assyrian 
dances, under the auspices of 
the American Ambulance in 
Russia, to which was given a 
part of the proceeds. Mr. Bolm 
not only danced, but personally 
directed every detail of the en- 
tire production. Perhaps the 
greatest proof of his success as 
a director is the fact that he 
been asked to direct the 
ballet at the Metropolitan Opera 
House this winter,—and to the 
inestimable good of the ballet, 
he has accepted the invitation. 
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Bolm’s Experiment in Ballet Intime 


Ratan Devi sang her 
Kashmari folk songs 
and played the ac- 
companiment to 
Roshanara’s 
Nautch dance 
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The Century Association, in West 43rd 
Street, is a literary and artistic club, 
whose home was designed by the late 
Charles McKim. To be eligible for mem- 
bership a candidate must have done some- 
thing in the arts or be a patron of them 
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The Union League Club at Fifth Avenue 
and 39th Street is the great Republican 
social center of the city. It is the work 
of Peabody and Stearns of Boston 
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The Colony Club is the leading women’s 
club in this country, or in the world. 
new house on Park Avenue at 62nd 
Street, is the work of Delano and Aldrich 


Its 
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The Harvard Club in West 44th Street is 
the chief center of this New England uni- 
versity—outside of Cambridge. Charles 
McKim designed this fine Georgian struc- 
ture. The great hall of the club 
was planned by the late Stanford White 





The Knickerbocker Club, opposite 
the Park, on Fifth Avenue at 62nd 
Street, has no aims in life outside 
those of a social club, pure and 
simple. It is the most comfortable 
looking club in the city and was 
designed by Delano and Aldrich 


Varied Types 


of New York 
Clubs 


Sketches by Hugh Ferriss 


|B egal G the past generation 
the clubs of New York have 
all had to move northward before 
the all invading loft buildings. 
Most of them are now housed in 
new homes north of 42nd Street, 
with a few still scattered in the 
streets off Fifth Avenue and south 
of the Library. The Knicker- 
bocker, the University, the Union, 
and the Metropolitan still stick to 
Fifth Avenue, which is really— 
in a way—New York’s Piccadilly. 





The New York Yacht Club, designed by 
Whitney Warren, boasts of the most dis- 
cussed facades in New York. It is the 
custodian of the America’s Cup 
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Cézanne, Gauguin and Van Gogh 


And the Part They Have Played in Modern Art 


an umbrella down the Strand in London 

was stoned to death. People thought him 
a dangerous lunatic. The umbrella was a queer 
shape and he was opposing his human will to 
the Divine Will which ordained that when the 
rain fell upon the grateful earth, man ought 
to be equally grateful—and get wet. Of course, 
when the pioneer was dead, honour was 
satisfied. It was no longer an inno- 
vation to carry an umbrella in the 
Strand, so the crowd went home and 
made serviceable imitations. At this 
day one may carry an umbrella any- 
where with complete security. Hu- 
manity has progressed a little, though 
it was obliged to register its usual dis- 
approval of change, in the usual 
manner. 


[ow say that the first man who carried 


HEN Giotto began to paint pic- 

tures which did not resemble 
those of Cimabue and the fashionable 
Byzantine school, there were many who 
thought the innovation dangerous and 
impious. Every radical change in the 
method of approaching pictorial ex- 
pression has always met with violent 
opposition. In our own time, changes 
which hitherto have only happened 
every hundred years or so have been 
frequent and drastic and the age in 
which we live will be remembered by 
future generations as one of the great- 
est and most interesting of Art Epochs. 
In England, Turner revolutionized 
landscape painting and among his 
works are many canvases which, only 
recently brought out from the cellars 
to which almighty Ruskin consigned 
them, foreshadow in some degree the 
works of the post-impressionists. Ros- 
setti was responsible, together with Ford Madox 
Brown, for another eruption of the Art volcano. 
Whistler led yet another far-reaching move- 
ment which made critics and Academicians 
squirm in their death beds. In France, Monet 
gave birth to the First Impressionist school, a 
family of boys and girls which grew up rapid- 
ly and married all sorts of people! Monti- 
celli, whom every one thought mad as well as 
drunk, flung paint at panels with careless en- 
thusiasm, the results of which sometimes re- 
sembled the sketches and smaller pictures of 
Diaz. Now the problem of the dishonest dealer 
is how to get Diaz’s name off the picture, so 
that Monticelli’s may be sustituted! 


ANET was refused at the Salon but exhib- 
ited his work with Whistler and many 
distinguished confréres in the Salon des Réfusés 
which afterwards became the Salon des Inde- 
pendants, where anyone could show his pictures 
without submitting them to a jury for admis- 
sion. Pouitillism came into existence with Van 
Rysselberghe, Seurac, and Signac. Post Im- 


pressionism followed with Cézanne, Van Gogh 
and Gauguin soon to be developed into some- 
thing new by Matisse and Picasso. Futurism 
burst like an anarchist outrage among the Ital- 
ians. Marinetti had discovered talent among 
some of his friends and said so. He also dis- 
covered some talent in himself and said so again 


By STEPHEN HAWEIS 


—louder. Zang-tum-tum! That was the name 
of his book of poems, many of which could 
only be repeated properly to the accompani- 
ment of broken crockery and flying hardware! 
Could music and poetry sit still in the tradi- 
tion of Wagner and Swinburne—no, Schoen- 
berg and Schriabine made infernos of cacoph- 
ony to old fashioned ears, Masefield dared 





VAN GOGH’S SELF PORTRAIT 
This painting is the strongest example of this Dutch 


master’s work owned in America. It is in the collection 


of Mr. John Quinn. A noted alienist, on seeing the can- 
vas for the first time, exclaimed “That man was mad!” 
Like many another genius, Van Gogh died insane. But 
he was a very sane painter, and critic of painting in his 
letters. He and Gauguin are regarded as the successors 
of Cézanne as inspirers and patron saints of what 
is known as the Post Impressionist School or Schools 


to print “damn” with all its letters, and even 
that other terrible word indicating a haemor- 
rhagenous condition by which the vulgar in 
England register their deepest convictions and 
emotions. ‘Break, Break the Old Tables” 
shouted Nietsche. The infuriated artists, long 
bound by pink ribbon conventions in rose- 
scented prisons, sprang up and did things. 
Walt Whitman was now an old Master: None 
of the madmen I have named were half as mad 
as they seem to the stock broker on his way to 
Wall Street. Each has discovered something, 
each has found a tiny bit of Truth, perhaps 
not very much, but enough to fulfil the promise. 
The Truth has made them free. 

Madness indeed is not the least offensive 
epithet applied to the Shrine-breakers. If any 
abuse has been forgotten it may be printed now, 
for the new men have made it possible—though 
not necessary ! 


S we have said, Impressionism attempts to 
express what one sees in one comprehensive 
view of nature at any given moment. Its aim 





is truth of impression, which is just as real a 
truth as the attempt to represent what actually 
exists by the process of copying each detail as 
faithfully as may be and colouring it with ear- 
nest care and attention. The difference lies be- 
tween what you see in a moment and what you 
may see with an investigating and recording 
eye. No doubt when man tried to put both eyes 
into a profile face he thought he was 
getting near the truth because we know 
that most men have two eyes. In a sense 
he was recording a fact; in fact, he 
was recording a lie. It is not easy to 
determine what Truth is, but if we can 
determine from what angle a Truth is 
approached, it becomes considerably 
easier to discover if the artist has or 
has not succeeded in his aim. . That is 
the first snag we meet with in the con- 
sideration of Modern Art. The Gen- 
eral public presupposes that it knows 
what a picture should be like. It sup- 
poses that everything enclosed in a 
gold frame is intended to represent 
Nature as it commonly appears or at 
least as it is accustomed to see it con- 
ventionalized. 

Clear the mind of this illusion and 
Modern Art at once becomes easier to 
understand. 


LL we have to do now is to find 
out what it is meant to be and 
what it is for. That being so the time 
is not yet ripe for abuse and expres- 
sions on the artist’s character. It is 
time for investigating the reason why 
the artist has not done exactly what we 
were expecting to see. Why has he 
not followed in the footsteps of the Old 
Masters whom we revere, although 
they bore us to tears when we have to 
take our country cousins to see them? 

The artist’s reply is that he did follow as 
long as he could. His reply is that he has 
studied the Old Masters and any number of 
other old things and has come to the conclu- 
sion that what they did, has been done about 
as well as man may ever hope to succeed in 
doing it. He finds, however, that to continue 
doing that is to mark time, and to mark time 
for long, besides being a weariness to the spirit 
and the flesh is to spoil a perfectly good piece of 
ground on which something new might grow. 
He can’t continue in the path because the path 
has stopped. It is not even going in the direc- 
tion he wants to go. Blindly he starts out in 
another as he feels his need direct. We are 
not obliged to follow him but we can all re- 
frain from throwing stones and making a hard 
road harder. 


HE Impressionists, led by Monet, Manet, 

Renoir, Degas, and ably backed up by 
Sisley, Pisarro and a host of others met and 
mastered a thousand problems which came into 
existence owing to the new point of view. Lit- 
tle by little these artists who were more inter- 
ested in light and colour and in form, as it 
appears, in contradistinction to how it actually 
iS, felt less interest in the subject under con- 
sideration than the method of attacking it. If 
the subject of their (Continued on page 116) 
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From a Sculptor’s Portfolio 


Studies by Mahonri Young 


LTHOUGH he would describe his profession as that of sculptor, 
Mahonri Young devotes a great deal of his time to other branches 

of the arts. He has filled one portfolio after another with studies 
which do not represent a means to an end, but are an end in them- 
selves. He has also done much to help in bringing about on this side 
of the Atlantic the recent revival of interest in etching, not only by 
working with the needle himself, but by helping to get up exhibitions. 
He is likewise a persistent experimenter in water color, which he finds 
more to his taste than oils. Mahonri Young was born in Salt Lake 
City as recently as 1877. That a sculptor should show such a deft and 
authoritative draughtsmanship as Young displays in these astonishing 
little sketches is a matter for nothing short of wonder. His mastery 
of line is indeed something of which any painter might be proud. 
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Hating Backwards 
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Why Not Stop Strafing the Dead Huns and Give More Attention to the Live Ones ? 


HY not skip the early Germans? No 
[WP core: do the bombs begin to fall again 

upon the Rheims Cathedral than some 
one writes a letter to a newspaper about the 
morals of the Marcomanni, and if there is a 
pro-German in the neighborhood he retorts 
that according to Tacitus the family life of 
the early Germans was very pure. This brings 
out a third man with a quotation from Velleins 
Paterculus to the effect that so early as the 
first century A. D. every German was already 
a liar. And they are putting this sort of thing 
into the war books. I gather from many of 
these writers that the longer you look at an 
early German the less you will like him, but 
I cannot guess from any one of them why it 
is necessary to look at him at all. If it is for 
the nourishment of warlike sentiment—and 
that seems to be the purpose of these authors— 
it is surely much better to look at Count von 
Reventlow, or at a pan-Germanist pamphlet or 
at almost any German Lutheran divine. 


ND here is the danger in hating the Ger- 

mans too far back in their history: It 
detracts the mind from things, which, for pres- 
ent purposes, are more worthy of attention. 
When one has for his contemplation an event 
so rich in hostile significance as the sinking 
of the Lusitania, for instance, it seems 
a pity to turn back and curse the Cim- 
brians who lived before Christ. Sup- 
pose Tacitus was quite wrong in saying 
that the early Germans were often chaste 
and sometimes sober, if that is what he 
did say; suppose after immense histor- 
ical exertions I could prove that they 
were never sober and seldom chaste; 
why should I bother people by mention- 
ing it? I do not deny that the doings in 
the underbrush of the Teutoberg forest, 
say, about the year 50 A. D., may well 
have been perfectly scandalous, but I 
do deny that the point is of the slightest 
belligerent value to us in our present 
frame of mind. Should I happen on 
some Hohenzollern, for example, en- 
gaged in poisoning a well, it would be 
no relief to my feelings to hear some one 
with a far-off look in his eyes exclaim, 
“Why, how like Ariovistus!”—even if 
it should be established that Ariovistus 
had poisoned a well. I cannot at the 
present crisis hate a Quadus of the first 
century; I cannot even hate an Aleman- 
nus of the second, not because I doubt 
that they were detestable, but because I 
have not the time. Germans of my own 
day are too engrossing. 


VEN so versatile a hater as Mr. 

G. K. Chesterton has to draw the 
line somewhere. Mr. Chesterton can 
hate Germans all through the Middle 
Ages. He can hate all of Prussia from 
the earliest times down to the present 
moment, and all the Teutonic Knights, 
and every minute in the life of each 
Elector of Brandenburg. If shells were 
bursting on the women of his neigh- 
borhood, he would probably attack 
at once (and with the utmost fury) the 


John Quinn. 
caricaturist or a satirist. 


By FRANK MOORE COLBY 


character of Frederick the Great, and in 
the course of the same article in the London 
Illustrated News he might find time also for an 
unfavorable mention of the writings of Walther 
von der Vogelweide. But even Mr. Chesterton 
hardly ever hates a German of the Dark Ages; 
and Germans of the first four centuries of the 
Christian era, Germans of Caesar’s time, bad 
manners of the Marcomanni, the home life of 
Arminius and Marbadius—all these are mat- 
ters which, I believe, have hitherto almost 
wholly escaped him. Subjects of a more near- 
ly contemporaneous interest seem to have 
crowded them out of his mind. 


O doubt all these writers believe they are 

doing some damage to the enemy, but on 
the whole their work seems rather ineffective. 
When a man on hearing of some fresh German 
massacre of non-combatants complains that 
Alboin the Langobardus was very unkind to 
his wife, making her drink wine in a most 
disagreeable manner—from a cup sawed out 
of her murdered father’s skull—it does not 
seem like indignation; it seems like absence 
of mind. Perhaps absent-mindedness, after 
all, accounts for most of these singular diver- 
sions. When a member of the Hohenzollern 
family sets the dogs on the women in a French- 








A RENOWNED PAINTER’S IDEA OF THE KAISER 


This painting by Georges Rouault, 
Gustave Moreau, is now in New York in the collection of Mr. 
Rouault is not a 
As a painter he has set down with 
directness his idea of the personal qualities of the arch-enemy 


It was done over a year ago. 


of his country and of most of the rest of the world 








Director of the Musée 


man’s park, steals everything he can lay his 
hands on and then blows up the castle, perhaps 
the writer really falls into a sort of historic 
doze—goes wool-gathering so to speak, among 
the Gepidae, or in a bit of abstraction attacks 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth, or fumbles absently 
about for something sarcastic that might be 
said about the sacred oak of Geisman. Given 
for inspection some particularly loathsome type 
of present-day Prussian, it may be that he for- 
gets absolutely tosay anything about the 
Prussian, and is under some mysterious com- 


‘pulsion to give Alaric, King of the Visigoths, 


a piece of his mind. It cannot be set down 
to mere pedantry, for the scraps they use are 
ready to hand in the cyclopaedias and the 
school-books, and as for any historical value 
in these comparisons, there is none. Probably 
they do really wish to say something appropri- 
ate to the Germans as we know them, but the 
moment they begin to do it, thcir thoughts 
go wandering away. 


HE same issue of a newspaper which com- 

mented with natural indignation the other 
day on the brutalities of Prince Eitel at Avri- 
court, remarked with equal indignation the 
misbehavior of the German Emperor Adolphus 
of Nassau in the year 1293. It repeated a 
not very pointed story to the effect that 
Philip the Fair of France, when Adol- 
phus demanded that he recognize the im- 
perial claim to the County of Burgundy, 
replied simply: “Nimis, Germane!” or 
“German person, that’s too much!” 
What a wealth of merited contempt, 
pointed out the commentator, in calling 
Adolphus just a German person, drop- 
ping the flourishes of royal courtesy and 
all that, for what was Adolphus after 
all but ‘‘a mere German, the same lust- 
ful, predatory, pillaging, barbarous be- 
ing that we know today!” And he con- 
cluded in this high manner: “We too 
may say today, as we did then, ‘Nimis, 
Germane!’ ‘These are historic words 
which comfort us and make us quiver 
with all the pride, traditions, and mem- 
ories of our race—which rise from his- 
tory as from a tomb and confront the 
enemy: ‘Nimis, Germane!’” 


HERE is no need of going further 

with these instances, for they can be 
had in any newspaper. Of course, if I 
thought that they elevated any one of 
us or cast one single German down, I 
would not breathe a word against them; 
but I believe they confuse our minds 
rather than elate them. Let us consider 
a little tediously, for example, this in- 
stance about Philip and Adolphus, giv- 
ing it more attention as a warlike argu- 
ment than it probably deserves. It is 
somewhat mistold, I believe, and a little 
misdated, but that is of no importance. 
Supposing it authentic in detail, why 
should it make any friend of ours 
quiver or any foeman quake? To be 
sure, it goes back only to the thirteenth 
century, but even that seems a long way 
to go for such (Continued on page 116) 








A former New Yorker, 
he is now the most talked 
of member of the London 
group of sculptors. He 
first came into polemic 
notice in 1907, when he 
made a symbolic figure 
of Maternity for the 
British Medical Associa- 
tion building in London 
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Jacob Epstein, Sculptor 


ACOB EPSTEIN has been the storm- 
centre of English art for the last ten years. 


But now he has arrived. An article in 
The Fortnightly Review for June, 1917, by 
John Cournos on The Sculpture of Jacob 
Epstein, an article in The New Statesman for 


March 17, 1917, by the poet and critic Lau- 
rence Binyon; a long article on Epstein’s work 
by Bernard van Dieren, the Dutch composer, 
in The New Age of March, 8, 1917; and many 
other critical notices all unite in recognition of 
Epstein’s work as that of a master. 

Epstein has now established himself solidly 
as a great sculptor. His foes, with a few ex- 
ceptions, have surrendered, and the praise he 
is now receiving has given the lie to early and 
jealous attempts to label him as a charlatan. 


PSTEIN is still a young man. He was 
born in New York in 1880, of Russian- 
Jewish-Polish parents. He started on his ca- 
reer in America at the age of twenty, then 
studied at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, and 
has lived in England for about a dozen years. 
Those who have followed with understanding 
the development of art in the last decade will 
recall the storms that have raged about his 
work, the row that was 
kicked up over his sculp- = r= 
ture for the British Med- 
ical Association building 
in the Strand, in order to 
compete for which he be- 
came a naturalized British 
subject; the furore over 
his Wilde monument, and 
the bitterness, malignancy 
and ignorance that in- 
spired attacks upon others 
of his works. 

One looks back now at 
those stupid and malev- 
olent attacks as mere cu- 
riosities, to be marked and 
catalogued along with sim- 
ilar idiocies written, in his i= 
day, of the work of Puvis 
de Chavannes, and, in his 
day, about Cézanne. Af- 
ter all it is a sign of mental 
health to forget the jibes 
of negligible journalistic 
souteneurs. Epstein, who 
has won his laurels, can 
smile. One feels he could 
build a palace in har- 
mony with his sculpture. 





In this head of Miss 
Marie Beerbohm, Epstein 
has solved the problem 
cf arrangement in a way 
that suggests his fine 


portrait of Iris Tree 


In the oval, Countess of Dro- 
gheda, wife of the 10th Earl. 
Although of Scottish birth, Lady 
Drogheda has now come to be 
regarded as an Irish beauty 


A Note on the Man and His Work 


By JOHN QUINN 


PSTEIN has had two striking exhibitions 

in London this year. The second, at the 
Leicester Galleries, was the artistic sensation of 
the last London art year. Twenty-six exam- 
ples of his work were shown, mostly portraits, 
including busts of Augustus John, the painter, 
of the poet W. H. Davies, the charming 
“Meum,” the splendidly modelled “Nan,” and 
that of a French girl of great beauty, ‘“Mar- 
celle.” At the earlier exhibition he had shown 
the portrait busts of the Duchess of Hamilton 





celle, 





painter. The portrait 


SWAINE PHOTOGRAPHS 





In this portrait of Mar- 
a Paris beauty, 
Epstein has combined 
realism with something 
which is the very oppo- 
site of modern realism 


Augustus John, the noted Welsh 
shows 
him much sterner than he is, but 
truthfully expresses his fiery 
and super energetic personality 


and the Countess of Drogheda, and busts of 
Lord Fisher and other notables. At the Leicester 
Galleries he also exhibited two abstract figures, 
“Venus” in marble, and a carving in granite, 
unfinished, called by him ‘Mother and Child,” 
both of which are to form part of my collection 
of his work. The catalogue of the exhibition 
had no introduction but only these words: “J 
rest silent in my work.” That, it seems to me, is 
the right spirit for an artist; for a painter never 
to talk except with his brush in hand, and fora 
sculptor to speak only with stone and chisel, 

The two abstract figures, the “Venus” and 
the “Mother and Child”, puzzled some of the 
c1'tics, angered a ‘few others of atrophied minds, 
bue called forth great admiration from very 
many. Epstein does not make the mistake of 
overrating what is generally called advanced 
work. He knows that not all advanced work is 
good; that some of it is painfully bad. He does 
not make the mistake of following the tendency 
to slight work that has any resemblance to nat- 
ural objects. His own essays in abstract art 
have always been natural—never forced. It is 
only when he sees something to be done in 
abstract form that better conveys his meaning 
than natural forms, that he employs it. He 
recognizes, though, that 
there is a_ solidity in 
natural forms that will al- 
ways attract a sculptor, 
and he knows too that 
great work can be done on 
a natural basis. 


HE “Venus” figure in 

marble, the granite 
“Mother and Child,” the 
metal torso of the “Rock 
Drill,” and the powerful 
and suggestive “Carving in 
Flenite” which is among 
my dozen or so examplesof 
Epstein’s work, are so far, 
apart from his monumen- 
tal figures, his strongest 
pieces of abstract work. 

His ambition has al- 
ways been to do great 
works. He has trained 
himself to efficiency, lived 
simply, kept himself in 
good health, and although 
as a naturalized English- 
man, he has been sum- 
moned for military duty, 
(Continued on page 114) 
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I—The Philosopher 


HEY had quarrelled. Suddenly—her eyes 
[[[ssshing—she turned on him. ‘You think 

you are sure of me, don’t you?” she cried. 
In her tone were at once defiance and irony. 
But the man vouchsafed nothing in reply. For 
he knew that when a woman flings that ques- 
tion at a man, the woman herself well knows 
that the man is—perfectly. 


II—The Scholar 


HE scholar laid in solemn reverence a 
wreath upon the tomb of Beethoven. 

“J place this wreath not upon the tomb of 
Beethoven,” he breathed, “but upon the grave 
of music.” 

But no one heard what he said, because the 
robins were singing too loudly. 


III—Memory 


EMORY, wandering back over the great 

highway of the years, paused by the way- 
side to gather some of the flowers that em- 
broidered the road. While Memory so bent 
himself, there confronted him suddenly a young 
woman, and Memory saw there were tears in 
her eyes. “Who are you?” asked Memory, for 
though about the young woman there was some- 
thing he vaguely remembered, he could not re- 
call her. 

Through her tears the young woman looked 
up at him and said, “Of all of us you knew, 
me alone you have forgotten and do not re- 
member. I am the woman who truly loved 
you.” 


IV—The Coquette 


ROSE, an orchid and a little white clover 
lay pressed between the leaves of a 
coquette’s diary. 

“She loves me more than she loves either of 
you,” cried the rose, “because I am the first 
flower my master ever gave her!” 

“She loves me more than she loves either of 
you,” protested the orchid, “because I am the 
last flower my master ever gave her!” 

The little white clover smiled to itself and 
said nothing. For the little white clover knew 
that its mistress had picked it herself. 


V—Veritas 


HE King was desirous of obtaining the 

most truthful man of his court for Lord of 
the domain’s Exchequer. One by one the King 
had tested the aspirants and one by one had 
consigned each in his turn to the headsman; 
for they had all proved themselves liars. Three, 
and three only, remained. 

Said the King to the first of these, ‘““Have 
you ever in all your life written, or tried to 
write, a poem?” 

“No, your majesty,” replied the fellow. 

Whereupon the King promptly signaled the 
headsman. 

Said the King to the second of these, “Can 
you sit in a rocking-chair without rocking?” 

“Yes, your majesty,” replied the fellow. 

Whereupon the King promptly signaled the 
headsman. 

Said the King to the third of these, “Have 
you ever used a hair tonic of any kind ?” 

“No, your majesty, never!”’ replied the fellow. 





Prose in Profile 
A Handful of Fin-de-Siecle Vignettes 


By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Whereupon the King promptly signaled the 
headsman. 

And to this day the post of Lord of the Ex- 
chequer is vacant. 


ViI—The Public 


HE hurdy-gurdy man’s monkey, cap in 
= hand, clambered to the sill of the mediocre 
artist’s window. And the mediocre artist tossed 
into his cap a peanut. The monkey, putting 
the peanut in his mouth, swallowed it, and 
grinned. 

The hurdy-gurdy man’s monkey, cap in 
hand, clambered to the neighboring sill of the 
great artist’s window. And the great artist 
tossed into his cap a sou. The monkey, put- 











PAUL MANSHIP’S NEW BRONZE 


Not so long ago a group of men—painters, critics, patrons 
of art—were dining at the Century Club in New York. 
“What young American artist,” asked onc of them, “has 
achieved the most heaping measure of success, in any of 
the arts, during the past five years?” Much heated dis- 
cussion. And then, at last, somebody said ‘‘Manship,” 
and the tumult was over: quelled by a unanimity of con- 
sent quite fatal to any further argument. Here is Man- 
ship’s latest bronze, a noble head lately exhibited here 


ting the sou in his mouth, swallowed it, and 
grinned. But presently a great discomfort in- 
stituted itself in the monkey’s abdomen. 
Whereupon the monkey immediately concluded 
that the sou was a counterfeit. 


VII—Moonlight 


T was in the late Springtime. 

were very young. 

The young man sighed, “Ah, if the night 
were only fair, that we might sit close together, 
you and I, in the moonlight.” 

It was in the late Springtime. 
were very young. 

The young moth sighed, “Ah, if the night 
were only fair, that they might go out into the 


And they 


And they 





moonlight and leave the screen doors open that 
we might play close together, you and I, in the 
gaslight.” 


VIII—The Supernatural 


* HAT is my name?” asked August Kraut 
of the Ouija board, as his hands guided 

the apparatus hither and thither. 
“August Kraut,” responded the Ouija board. 


IX—The Judgment of Solomon 


O his court spake Solomon: “I seek another 

woman for wife. But I have at length 
learned wisdom in these matters. So go you 
bring before me fifty or more you deem most 
suitable. And from these I shall select with 
deliberation and care and wisdom that one that 
will best be fitted for my throne-side and the 
bearing of children.” And they went forth into 
the kingdom and brought before Solomon 
women who were strong and women who were 
wise and women who were gentle and women 
who were serious with the grave problems of 
life—the pick of the women of all the great 
kingdom who best were suited to the king. . . . 
Solomon, weighing studiously the merits of 
each and pondering the one whom he might 
most appropriately take unto him as best fitted 
for wife and mother suddenly caught sight, on 
the far edge of the crowd, of a little flower girl 
with a cunning dimple in her ear. . . 


X—Conjecture 


HE pretty girl looked up at the stars, won- 

dering ... 

The stars looked down at the pretty girl, 
wondering .. . 


XI—Strategy 


NE woman read up on everything and put 

on silks and jewels and perfumes and 
dimmed the lamps and set liqueurs and ciga- 
rettes upon the tabourette and caused the flames 
to dance low in the open hearth. 

And one woman merely put a bit of soft lace 
about her throat and every once in a while 
prefaced a word with a sudden little intake of 
breath. 


XII—Rosemary 


N the still of the late December twilight, the 
old bachelor fumbled his way to the far cor- 
ner of the great attic and from an old trunk 
drew falteringly forth a packet of letters. And 
pressing the letters tenderly in his hands, 
he sighed. For, anyway, she had loved him in 
those years ago, the years when youth was at 
its noontide and the stars seemed always near. 
Memory, sweet and faithful mistress .. . 

The old bachelor fumbled for his spectacles. 
Alas, he had left them below. Without them 
he could not read the words she had written. 
But he kissed the little packet . . . and sighed 
again. 

He could not see that he had opened the 
wrong trunk by mistake and that the packet 
which he held reverently in his hands was 
merely a bundle of blank, empty envelopes. 


XIII—Pastel 
i. only I had his youth!” sighed the old 
gentleman looking out of the window of 
his halted limousine (Continued on page 122) 





Beauty Makes the Links Grow Longer 
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Defeat as it Feels at the Hands of One of the World’s Five Beautiful Women 


OLF is like a love affair. There is no 
tS fun in it unless you take it seriously; 
and if you do, it breaks your heart. A 
really great comedian, Dan Daly, (no relation, 
sorry to say) characterized it, years ago, in 
that perfect musical comedy “The Belle of New 
York.” Said Dan, with that inimitable se- 
pulchral drawl, “You place a ball upon the 
ground, then you hit it; if you find the ball 
the same day you hit it, you win the game.” 
At White Sulphur Springs, and at other cure 
resorts, doctors, with the fluent idiocy that not 
only fascinates, but commands admiration, fre- 
quently prescribe the game for tired or over- 
wrought nerves. Oh, Allah! Mrs. Allah, and 
even Henry and Micaela Allah, I cry you 
mercy! The victim obediently, with a child- 
like stare of innocence, goes to his doom, and 
later in a darkened room, with the usual white- 
robed, soft-spoken nurse in attendance, babbles 
of brooks and forests, “Three up and I haven’t 
won a hole. How the hell was I to know that 
ditch was there? That’s a nice place for a 
bunker. Yesterday the tee was over there; 
the course was hard enough then. Why don’t 
they tell a feller when they are going to move 
it? They told me the ninth was easy, just a 
mashie shot to the green, a nice short hole; 
very nice, a lake on one side and a jungle on 
the other. Annie Oakley couldn’t do it with a 
rifle.” Then the nurse lifts his head gently, 
bidding him forget it. (Forget it? If he only 
could!) He gulps a foul-tasting mixture of 
bromide, and falls back on the pillow with 
twitching nerves and a heart aching with pro- 
fanity. 


HEY say to play golf well one must keep 

in practice. I have always assured my 
friends most earnestly that there lies the rea- 
son for my poor game. How can one play 
well, flirting with clubs only once, or at most, 
twice a year? I have often left the long grass 
and hurriedly caught up with a companion on 
the fairway to explain this. Why is it that 
one’s friends become so narrow-minded the 
moment they touch a golf club, sticking in a 
ridiculous way to a sort of mid-Victorian, con- 
servative attitude towards the game? After 
all, the object of the game primarily is exer- 
cise. How can one get much exercise walking 
the straight line down a fairway? And then 
it shows such a boar-like ignorance of the 
beauties of nature. There, for instance, just 
to the left is a forest, so peaceful that your very 
soul pauses to listen, and your spirit sighs and 
ceases longing. Drive in there, say I, and 
promptly do so. What a splendid gift the 
sense of exploration! Then after breaking a 
niblick and getting out, and incidentally land- 
ing in the tall grass on the opposite side of the 
course, there is splendid solace in the thought 
that at least your game has the virtue of catho- 
licity—nothing narrow-minded about it. 

I have often explained all this laboriously 
only to find that my companion wasn’t listen- 
ing. Instead, he removes a pipe from a par- 
ticularly ugly face, points with an arm at a 
peculiarly awkward angle at a tiny white spot 
on the green close to the flag, and says, with 
eyes seeking applause, “How’s that for a 
second?” Not waiting for an answer, he 





By ARNOLD DALY 








THE SUPERMAN 


Arnold Daly believes in using every 
bit of the course when he plays golf 


stalks away, muttering something about par 
being four and that he’s got a possible three. 
“But then,” I muse, staring after his ungainly 
form, “‘if, after all, you choose as a companion 
a man in commercial life, it serves you right. 
What can you expect? He has the soul of a 
frog (now preparing to play five,) the imagi- 
nation of a kippered herring (look at the ball, 
you ninny—keep your head down) and the 
sensitiveness of a Hun. FORE! No luck, I 
missed him. I am up anyhow. No,—I’m 
over; in the ditch again. Well I am damned!” 


ESTERDAY one of the five beautiful 

women of the world arrived here. No— 
I shan’t name the other four, nor shall I tell 
you who she is, except to mention the fact that 
Kings have endorsed, somewhat unnecessarily, 
my statement, and, casually, that Vanity Fair 
published her picture in the July issue, and 
that she spent a small fortune and two years 
of her time in Belgium in relief work. Her 
declared intention in coming here was to reduce 
her weight twenty pounds. Charity had eaten 
into her brain until finally it included the 
entire male race. “I will make myself hide- 
ous,” said she. “Then let us hope men will 
forget me and go on with the serious business 
of the world.” 


I ASKED her to play golf. She consented 
charmingly. “Just what I need,” she 
crooned, “to get this fat off.” (Shades of 
Aphrodite and moans of Chrysis, that’s what 
she called it!) “I must warn you, however, 
that I haven’t played for years and I’ll prob. 
ably spoil your game (Ha, ha) though I once 
won a medal at Deauville.” 

We started out. I was astonished to find 
that I had met the second human being I have 
ever been able to beat at the bonny game, 
“This is murder,” I muttered, as I brought 
her home five down. 

Over the iced tea, which a too attentive sun 
had raised to the height of a luxurious emotion, 
her bewildering hazel eyes assumed a thought- 
ful tint. “I think that tomorrow I'll go around 
with the pro for an hour first.” I gulped my 
disappointment. “Then I'll play witk you 
after, if I may.” The “if I may,” delivered 
with a smile that would have caused ‘The Son 
of the Morning” to groan with envy for the 
banal reason of his fall. 


HE next day a happy man and a strangely 

confident woman paused for a moment on 
the first tee to drink in the beauty of the morn- 
ing. Birds sang, and, strange to say, not too 
noisily. Peace, utter peace, hung in the air. 
We stood on a bluff, a murmuring brook be- 
tween us and the first hole. How truly charm- 
ing it looked—then—the Greenbrier Mountain 
before us stretched its lazy, indolent beauty, 
indulgently, as far as the eye could reach. 
Old Kate’s Mountain, behind us,: reared its 
green head protectingly. ‘Nobody looks at 
me,” sighed Miss Greenbrier coquettishly, to 
a sunbeam—‘“and yet I am beautiful. I won- 
der why?” The sunbeam, too shy to answer, 
carried the complaint to old Kate’s. 

“Tell my daughter,” said Old Kate’s, shak- 
ing her hoary head slowly, “she should have 
been born abroad—then her countrymen would 
have admired her vastly.” But the sunbeam 
could not understand this, and after thinking 
it over for a moment disappeared in great 
chagrin. 

“The valley of the green wall,” the beautiful 
one spoke again—‘“how dear it was of nature 
to keep the horrid world outside.” 

I only gazed at her pityingly—my thoughts 
on the game—so fair a thing to be defeated— 
“it’s brutal,” I thought. But it’s the game, 
the next thought shot in grimly. 

“Won’t you take the honor,” I said, with 
what I intended for a charming smile, although 
a startled look on the caddie’s face made me a 
trifle uneasy as to its efficacy. 

“What will you give me?” she asked. 

“My life,” I answered, huskily, “I mean a 
stroke a hole.” 

She tried a practise swing. ‘Very good,” 
I murmured indulgently. “Don’t forget to 
keep your head down.” ‘Then she hit it a 
gentle, slow, rhythmic stroke and the ball sailed 
its dutiful course over the brook—on to the 
fairway—a’ good 175 yards at least. She 
looked up radiant. “Isn’t that splendid,” she 
gasped, delightfully. I acquiesced with an 
insane leer. 

“But of course you'll beat it,” she purred 
—“you drive so (Continued on page 108) 
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The New Bidding on Auction Bridge 


A Word About the Modern Double 


are arrived at after the bidding has been 

round the table at least twice. The object 
of declaring nowadays is not to show your 
suit or to monopolize the play of the hand, but 
to arrive at the safest and most remunerative 
declaration for the combined hands. Every 
player of experience knows that countless 
hands are wasted on contracts that do not pay, 
simply because the best bidding on the two 
hands was not found. 

This continual working toward a system 
that would lead to the best declaration has led 
to the development of three great principles 
in bidding. These are, briefly: To warn the 
partner when he is in wrong; to assist him 
when he has started aright; and to force him 
to bid when he would not otherwise do so. The 
last of these is the very latest development of 
a game which is always improving. 


Te most satisfactory contracts at auction 


The Warning Bids 


VERY original or free bid is made on 

general principles; on average expectation 
of assistance. No one makes a bid on the as- 
sumption that one will find any unusual dis- 
tribution in the other hands. If the distribu- 
tion is normal, any conventional free bid is 
safe. But if the distribution is not normal, a 
perfectly sound bid may get the player into 
serious trouble. Any one will bid a spade on 
five to the ace king; but no one expects to 
find eight spades on one’s left. 

No text-book on the game so far published 
has paid sufficient attention to the importance 
of warning the partner when the distribution 
is not normal, and that he is on unsafe ground. 
But the up-to-date player has reduced this 
part of the game to a science by dividing abso- 
lute warnings from suggestive warnings. The 
first simply tells the bidder to quit his original 
declaration; the second merely suggests some- 
thing better. The absolute warning may be 
against a suit, or against persisting with a 
no-trumper. The suggestive warning is always 
against a no-trumper. 


Denying Suits 

HEN a suit bid is passed by the player 

on the left, the bidder’s partner is ex- 
pected to have at least three cards of that 
suit; or two cards, one of which is as good as 
the queen. Failing either of these, it is his 
duty to deny the suit by bidding something 
else. The take-out does not necessarily sug- 
gest the other suit as better for the trump. It 
simply warns the bidder that he will not find 
the usual or average support for his suit in his 
partner’s hand. 

This denial may be carried through several 
suits, and arise at any stage of the proceed- 
ings. The principle is the same in all; a 
prompt warning against a contract which the 
opponents will probably penalize. The frus- 
tration of their plans, or the blighting of their 
prospects, will frequently induce them to start 
a series of bids on their own account, which 
May carry them beyond their depth. 

The situation is very common, and the aim 
of the modern player is to escape from his 
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original mistake, and if possible to shift the 
risk to the shoulders of his opponents. Here 
is a hand which may be considered typical: 
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Z dealt and bid a heart, which Y denied 
with two clubs. B then bid two diamonds. 
Z accepted his partner’s warning as to hearts 
and assisted the clubs, bidding three. A went 
to three diamonds and on the strength of Y’s 
having denied the heart suit, which placed 
some tricks in that suit with A, B went three 
no-trumps and was set for two tricks and 30 
aces. 

A and B could have made three diamonds. 
Y and Z could have made four clubs, but 
would have been set on the contract to make 
one heart. Neither side could have gone game 
in anything. Had B not bid no-trumps, Z 
would have bid four clubs. 


Denying No-Trumpers 

HERE are two classes of denials for the 

partner when the bid is no-trumps. One 
is positive and warns the bidder to drop it 
unless he can do it all himself. The other is 
suggestive. No-trumpers are bid on average 
hands, and expect average assistance. If that 
assistance will not be forthcoming it is the 
duty of the partner to sound a warning. With 
a trickless hand, he should bid any five-card 
suit. Five trumps are worth three tricks on 
the average. A trickless hand is worth noth- 
ing. The contract is increased one trick; the 
strength of the hand is increased three tricks. 

A bid of two clubs or diamonds is always 
an absolute warning. A bid of two hearts or 
spades may be either a warning or a sugges- 
tion. Experience has shown that it pays al- 
ways to take out a no-trump bid by the part- 
ner with any five cards in hearts or spades, 
regardless of their strength or of the rest of 
the hand. 

Some authorities do not approve of this 
take-out except with a strong hand. Their 
objection to it is that it conflicts with some 
pet conventions of their own. A common but 
fallacious argument against taking out with 
five hearts or spades and a weak hand is that 
if the no-trumper is only average, and the 
third hand is weak, the fourth hand will sure- 
ly make a bid. This is trusting the ad- 
versaries to attend to something that you 
should attend to yourself. It is hoping they 
will warn you of your danger, in refusing to 
profit by it, and turning the tables on them- 
selves. 


The standard convention today for denying 
no-trumpers is two tricks in a minor suit; 
clubs or diamonds. The bid of two in a 
major suit is simply a suggestion. The no- 
trumper may be strong enough to reject it, or 
may be weak in that suit and trust dummy 
to protect it only. 


Forcing the Partner to Bid 


HE most important of the modern conven- 

tions, one of which is almost unknown to 
players outside certain clubs, are the three 
declarations that force a bid from the partner 
when he would not otherwise make one. These 
three are: Doubling a no-trumper; doubling 
a suit bid; and bidding a missing suit. The 
idea of the last is borrowed from the game of 
pirate, in which its value is universally ad- 
mitted. 


The Modern Double 


HE original idea of the double was to set 

the contract. The modern player post- 
pones this object until the second or third 
round of the bids. No one now doubles a one- 
trick bid with any idea of penalties. The 
object is invariably to force a bid from the 
doubler’s partner. This may be done by 
doubling no-trumps, or by doubling a suit. 

The no-trump double is the better known of 
the two. It asks the partner to declare his 
longest suit, no matter what it is, and promises 
to support it if it is not overcalled. The 
standard required for this double is seven 
tricks, figured according to the method ex- 
plained in previous articles. The player who 
doubles with weaker hands may get into 
trouble. 

The suit double asks the partner to bid no- 
trumps if he can stop the suit twice; other- 
wise to bid his longest suit, even if it is only 
four cards to the nine. If the third hand 
interposes a bid, the fourth hand is relieved 
from answering the double unless his partner 
doubles again. The only danger in this double 
is finding the partner with five cards of the 
doubled suit, but no stoppers, and no other 
suit of more than three cards. The best thing 
then is to let the double stand, and see if the 
original bidder will pull himself out. 


Bidding Missing Suits 

en is the latest idea in auction, and is 

borrowed from the pirate idea of feeling 
out no-trumpers that have a weak spot in 
them. It has been found that original bids 
of two tricks in the minor suits, clubs or dia- 
monds, are entirely unnecessary, because the 
partner will respond to a bid of one, showing 
two sure tricks, just as readily as he will 
respond to a bid of two, showing more tricks 
in the same suit. This leaves all the old 
two-trick bids in the minor suits lying round 
loose, as it were. This is waste material. 


The suggestion was first put forward in 
the N. Y. Sun on May 27th last, that this 
free bid of two in a minor suit might. be used 
to indicate that the suit named was the only 
weak spot in an otherwise perfect no-trumper. 
The bid forces the (Continued on page 100) 
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Xiphia sgladius so well known in the At- 

lantic Ocean. Several thousand of these 
fish are captured every season during July and 
August along our coast from Block Island to 
Halifax, N. S. 

The average weight of the swordfish shipped 
to the Boston market is about 360 pounds, and 
there is a legend among the fishermen that a 
fish was once brought in that weighed 750 
pounds. 

The U. S. Fisheries Commission have never 
been able to find out where these fish breed. 
No very small fish have ever been taken along 
our coast although the Commission did cap- 
ture a 25 pounder on one occasion. It is known 
that the fish breed in the Mediterranean, but 
as they appear there at the same season of the 
year that they do here this would hardly apply 
to the fish in our waters. 


Txt swordfish of the Pacific is the same 


WORDFISHING with a rod and reel has 

become a sport, and an arduous one, on the 
Pacific especially, for the members of the Tuna 
Club at Avalon. 

The first fish was taken in 1913 since which 
time eighteen fish have been brought in and 
weighed that averaged 298 2/5 pounds. The 
heaviest qualified fish—before the taking of 
the fish shown on this page—weighed 362 
pounds and the smallest 130 pounds. 

Regulation Tuna Club tackle is used—a six- 
teen-ounce tip five feet or more long and 1,200 
feet or more of 24-thread line. The leader is 
made of strong piano wire doubled. Two six- 
foot wires are strung from the hook to a one- 
inch ring and two wires of the same length 
join this ring to another 
one onto which the line 
is bent. The rings are 
for the glove-handed 
boatman to hold on to 
when he gaffs the fish. 
Some fishermen use a 
chain on the hook and sly aualiied specimen 
a swivel in place of the on regulation tackle 
middle ring but they are 6, > v. neves 
not quite trustworthy. ma 

Mr. Boschen, the strongest | 
and most skillful fisherman in 
the Tuna Club, has fished for 
swordfish daily from June Ist 
to October for three years. He 
has fought some forty odd fish 
and has landed but eight. He 
has battled with them for five, 
eight and even eleven hours 
and a half through the night. 
He tells me they really do not 
wake up until it grows dark. 
He fought one fish for eleven 
hours. The fish sounded forty- 
eight times and had to be 
pumped up and led the launch 
for a distance of twenty-nine 
miles before he was—most re- 
grettably—lost. 


RECORD SWORDFISH 
This monster broadbill 
weighed 422 pounds: he 
was killed after a fight 
of 6 hours and 5 minutes 
on July 9, 1917, off Santa 
Catalina Island by A. C. 
Parsons of San Fran- 
cisco, and is the largest 


HE Farnum brothers of 
moving picture fame, both 
strong men, fought a broadbill 
for eleven hours. One of them 
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Avalon 


wore a harness made of webbing. The harneg 
broke and he not only lost the fish, but the 
rod, line and reel as well, for the fish took 
them with him. One of the brothers succeeded 
later in capturing a fish, much to everyone's 
satisfaction. 


HEN I arrived at Santa Catalina Island 

I found that the kind secretary of the 
Tuna Club had engaged a 28-foot launch for 
me to fish in and told me that there were no 
marlin or tuna about, which was a great dis- 
appointment. 

The boatman, ‘“‘Shorty” by nickname, hailed 
originally from Harlem. As we were both 
Gothamites we understood one another at once 
for we spoke the same language. 

We started out at 8 a. m. the first day after 
my arrival at Avalon and had been fishing 
about two hours when “Shorty” said: ‘Here 
is a broadbill and he is a buster; 
will you try him?” The local 
names for the swordfish are 
broadbill or flatbill to distinguish 
him from the marlin whose bill is 
round, I found that we were four 
<? miles off shore and that ‘Shorty” 
had been instructed to put me on 
to a big swordfish, and he did it 
with a vengeance. 

I looked over my shoulder and 
saw the dorsal fin of a large fish 
moving slowly near by and his 
tail, which was partly above the 
surface, seemed to be at least six 
feet from the dorsal fin. He was 
moving through the water leaving 
no wake behind him such as a 
shark does, and making no use 
of his tail; this he is enabled to 
do owing to the great power of 
his pectoral fins. 

The launch was slowed down. 
I had a flying-fish on the hook 
and let out 150 feet of line. The 
boatman now tried to maneuver 
the boat in such a manner that 
the bait would swing in front 
of and near the fish. This 
was difficult as the swordfish 
was turning the same way we 
were, seeming unwilling to 
cross our wake. 

At last he saw the bait 
and as the fish sank the 
launch was stopped. He 
disappeared without a motion 
or the least flirt of the tail. 
The balance of these fish is 
perfection. 

“Shorty” said: “He is now 
going down to give it the 
once over; turn everything 
loose and give him plenty of 
line.” The line was jarred as 
(Continued on page 124) 





A DAY AND A HALPF’S 
CATCH 

These five Marlin fell to 

a single rod in the “ali- 

fornia waters where their 

capture has become a 

science as well as a sport 


























Mrs. Warren’s excellent Pekinese, 
Ku Erk of Remenham, which 
shows both a fine coat and front 


Mandarin of Ravenroyd, Mr. R. S. 
Walsh’s well balanced chow chow. 
His scowling mask is very typical 





Hadley Hoodwink, Mr. Rost Proc- 
tor’s winning Sealyham, is inquis- 
itive. Perhaps he smells a rat 


Dogs That Find Favor in the Judges Eye 


Contenders for Show Ring Honors Have Been Fighting It Out on the Summer Circuit 


in the outdoor bench shows; the honors 

have been rather evenly divided between 
newcomers and veteran campaigners who have 
either maintained or regained their envied posi- 
tion in the judges’ eyes. For example, old time 
winners such as Lansdowne Sunflower, the 
model greyhound which has won so many times 
for her owner, B. F. Lewis, have gone serenely 
on their way without serious trouble. This dog 
is worth more than passing mention. She has 
been entered in so many shows that it would 
be tedious to enumerate them. And she has 
triumphed in nearly as many shows as she has 
entered in. All kinds of judges have passed 
upon her merits and her wins have been in 
variety classes as well as in classes for the 
greyhound breed. Not a few times has she 
been awarded the title of best in the show of 
any breed. All this winning has been deserved. 
Sunflower will bear study by anyone who wants 
to learn what a greyhound should look like. 
She is typical of her breed in perhaps as high 
a degree as a dog ever was. In head, expres- 
sion, feet, back, carriage and hindquarters she 
is difficult to fault and, in addition, she has 
the happy faculty of “showing” almost per- 
fectly. Posing on the bench is all in the day’s 
work for her now and she takes and holds, 


‘| HIS has been a season of varied results 


Mrs. Hasting Arnold’s Danny Deaver and Mrs. C. Hal- 
stead Yates’ Halnor Hilda fighting it out for supremacy 


instinctively it would seem, the attitudes which 
show her points to the best advantage. 

An example of the way in which dogs with 
a winning history can sometimes “come back”, 
was furnished by the Chicago show of this sea- 
son. At the annual exhibition of the Women’s 
Kennel Club of Illinois the prize for the best 
of all breeds went to the wire-haired fox terrier, 


























Champion Lans- 
downe Sunflower, 
Mr. B. F. Lewis’s 
Greyhound, shows 
on the bench nearly 
everything that a 
Greyhound = should 





Vickery Fast Freight. This dog, owned by 
Mrs. A. V. Crawford, has had many triumphs 
in the East, including some wins over the best 
of his breed at Mineola two seasons ago. Fast 
Freight came on the bench again this year after 
a long absence, but he was able to win over the 
pick of the Western kennels in his old time 
form. At this show the prize for the best of the 
opposite sex went to a new importation, a mas- 
sive white bulldog named Deodora Dorothy, 
which has recently come into the possession of 
Alex Stewart. She beat Strathtay Prince Albert, 
which speaks well for her quality and sub- 
stance. Briergate Bright Beauty was the best 
of the Airedales, while the Chow, Peter the 
Great, which hails from this part of the coun- 
try, had no trouble in winning for that breed. 
In smooth fox terriers Sabine Rapture came 
out on top, being placed over the leading dogs 
from New York and Detroit. This was an- 
other of the long list of wins for fox terriers 
of the smooth variety carrying the blood of the 
Sabine kennels of Texas. 


EARER home and more recently there were 
some interesting wins at the annual show 
of Kennel Club of Atlantic City. The awards 
in the Airedales went for the most part to 
breeders hailing from (Continued on page 98) 












Jericho Ballaghboy, Mr. Al Davis’s Irish Wolfhound 
puppy, which shows a rather unusual degree of promise 
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This town car body on a 
Locomobile chassis was 
especially designed for 
Miss Elsie de Wolfe 
and, to judge from his 
air, for her Peke as well 





VANITY FAIR 


New Motor Cars With An Air of the Haut Monde 


Some Closed and Open Types Which Already Bear the Vintage Label of 1918 


ated, the 1918 season in motor cars is 
already here. The annual circus per- 
formance by which new models christened with 
the numerals of the year ahead are brought out 
in the preceding summer has not yet lost its 
vitality in the automobile industry. When 
analyzed, it is one of the silliest of customs, for 
the obvious time to announce the models of 
1918, let us say, is just before that year actu- 
ally appears upon the calendar. It is then that 
the annual exhibitions take place, at which 
much that is really new is brought out and for 
which practically all that is new should be re- 
served. With the high degree of standardiza- 
tion of the modern automobile, however, with 
the patent impossibility of putting forward 
every season something radically different in 
design, the mid-summer crop of next year’s 
models must soon pass into history. There are 
signs for those who read while they run that 
this change is coming to pass although the indi- 
cations for an 80 percent crop, as the agricul- 
tural experts would say, have about been ful- 
filled this season. Whatever one may think of 
the wisdom of sowing and reaping so early in 
the year, the quality of the automobile harvest 
this year is, at any rate, most satisfactory. The 
new cars are better than 
ever and that is saying 
a good deal. They 
have in many instances, 
moreover, a certain trait 
of distinction in ap- 
pearance as well as in 
performance which is 
very gratifying. This 
is clearly shown by the 
illustrations in these 
pages. American cars, 
even in those cases 
where the bodies are of 
the “stock” variety as 
distinguished from the 
custom-built body, are 
beginning to show a de- 
gree of refinement, a 
certain high-bred look, 
which speaks much for 
the present and augurs 
well for the future. 
In general, it may be 
said that the cars give 
the appearance of long- 


GS ated, the as it may seem to the uniniti- 


of the Salamanca type. 
protection in inclement weather. 


ness and lowness to an even greater degree than 
in former seasons. This is partly due to con- 
struction, whereby the center of gravity is really 
brought nearer to the ground without interfer- 
ing with the clearance, and partly due to design 
of cowl, hood and body proper which makes 
the whole look both longer and more on the 
ground than ever before. In some of the closed 
cars, frame and spring construction has been 
so modified that the overall height in inches is 
really surprisingly small although ample head 
room is still left within the body itself. Much 
could be said about the propriety of emphasiz- 
ing in motor car design, this quality of lowness. 
The automobile is essentially a ground coverer, 
for instance, a thing of speed and of minimum 
resistance to wind. But this is not the time for 
a discussion of the theory of automobile design. 


N detail, some of the new models show inter- 

esting departures from the accepted types. 
This is especially true of the small matters of 
fitting and control which make all the differ- 
ence between happy and unhappy motoring. 
For example, in one of the new models on an 
eight-cylinder chassis, there is a device for 
controlling from the driver’s seat the opening 
of the louvres, or ventilators, in the hood. The 








Five passengers can be carried in this smart little Roamer landaulet 
A leather extension roof gives the driver 
The balance of this body is excellent 


louvres are important parts of any car’s cooling 
system. They are planned to carry off the hot 
air which comes from the motor and assist the 
fan in drawing a constant current of cool air 
through the radiator. In very cold weather 
many a motor runs too cold to attain its highest 
efficiency. Difficulty is experienced not only 
in ready starting—which is overcome in other 
ways—but in getting the best out of the engine 
after the start has been made. By means of the 
little device under consideration shutters can 
be closed behind the louvres in such a way as 
to retain more of the heat generated by the 
engine under the hood and thus improve its 
operation in low temperatures. The desirable 
result of suiting the temperature of the motor 
to the weather conditions is also aimed at by 
the thermostatic devices with which several of 
the new cars are equipped. These devices auto- 
matically regulate the flow of water through the 
cooling system, opening and shutting the nec- 
essary valve in response to the temperature. 


NOTHER useful device permits the driv- 

er to change the angle of the reflectors 
in his headlights without leaving his seat. 
Thus the light can be thrown down upon the 
road whenever an oncoming vehicle is met 
and all glare prevented 
while, at the same time, 
none of the light is lost 
upon the road surface, 
where it is required. 
With the enactment of 
anti-glaring headlight 
laws in many of the 
states it becomes an im- 
portant matter to have 
one’s lights meet both 
the legal requirements 
and those of courtesy. 
No sensible motorist is 
opposed to legislation 
which will take the 
glare out of night driv- 
ing because the blind- 
ing rays of oncoming 
lights not only take all 
the pleasure out of mo- 
toring after dark but 
make driving exceed- 
ingly dangerous alike 
for oneself and for the 
(Continued on p. 102) 
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This special body by Rubay on a Cadillac 
chassis has the Rolls-Royce type of hood and 
radiator. The broadly treated upholstery and 
the rear seat windshield are also noteworthy 


met The new Cadillac eight is to be had in ten body styles, of which 

this one, an inside drive coupé, is known as the Victoria. 
ted Changes include removable cylinder heads, a device for tilting 
the headlight reflectors from the seat and shutters inside the 
louvres of the hood for retaining the engine heat in cold weather 


















This is one of the many body styles in which the new series of 
Packard twelves makes its bow. It is a six-passenger brougham 
of great distinction of design. Note the low roof, the side lamps 
imbedded in the front pillars and the angular windows, little 
touches which contribute their share to the harmonious whole 




























Wide doors and an inviting interior mark this 
Premier of the limousine touring sedan type. 
The car is equipped with a magnetic gear 
shift so that one need only press the button 










The snug interior of the new 
Packard five-passenger phaeton 
in its rainy day rig is here 
shown. The side curtains, it 
will be noted, open with the 
doors, a welcome improvement 
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Low, rakish lines mark this new six-cylinder touring car, the 
Pan-American. The head lamps are attached directly to the 
mudguards. The treatment of cowl and body mouldings is in- 
teresting. All upholstery is bound by an oval moulding of 
German silver. The slight tilt of the windshield is in keeping 












The victoria top is seen in its extended form in this McFarlan 
six. The top is unusually well calculated to carry out the lines 
of the body. It will be noted that the more common practice 
of carrying spare wheels at the rear is here abandoned for the 
running board position. Note the high-backed driving chairs 
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OR the man who is fastidi- 
Fk ous about his clothing the 
small things which are the 
accessories of the suit and the 
overcoat are not less important. 
Few things can make a man look 
less well dressed than ill-fitting 
boots, or the wrong kind of a 
collar, while, conversely, trim 
boots, well varnished, and a 
hat which suits him will go 
far to make presentable the least Beau-Brum- 
mel-like of us all. The same careful selection 
with which you choose the material and color 
for your sack suits, therefore, is required in the 
assembling of the humbler articles of dress. 
The same rigid standards of good taste and 
conservatism must be applied to each of the 
little things of your wardrobe in order that you 
may be turned out correctly and as befits a 
gentlemen, cap-a-pie. In these pages are 
presented illustrations of some good types of 
many of the accessories which belong in the 
wardrobe of a man of taste. You will not want 
all of each class of article but you will want 
something from each classification, selected 
from among the types illustrated to meet your 
individual requirements. Articles for formal 
wear are not touched upon in this issue. That 
is a story quite by itself. At present I am 
dealing only with the hats, the boots, the shirts 
and collars and jewelry, the canes and scarfs 
which go with the informal costume; the dress 
of every day for Autumn. 
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Moulded bear 
scarf pin en- 
crusted with dia- 
mends, price $175 





O begin at the top, the hats of the coming 

season will be fashioned on rather more 
conservative lines than those of which we saw 
so much last Autumn and Winter. The stiff 
hats—the derbys—have rather more height to 
the crown and rather less flatness to the brim 
than those of yester year. They look a good 
deal more like hats and a bit less like the fan- 
tastic headgear of the spectacular 
revue than did those that went be- 
fore them. Like the soft hats they 
show a tendency to narrower brims 
also. These derbys may be had 
nowadays in several different 
weights and some of the lighter ones 
are remarkably yielding and com- 
fortable for a hat in a stiff block. 
The felt hats have abandoned alto- 
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Close-jointed 
Whangee, silver 
band, price $5 


By ROBERT LLOYD TREVOR 
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Military stick, all pigskin covered, with 
pigskin loop, price $10. Swagger sticks in 
wood with service insignia in bamboo and 
in pigskin with loop, prices from $3 to $7.50 








If you care to buy any articles illustrated in the 
Well Dressed Man Department Mr. Trevor will 
be delighted to tell you where they may be pur- 
chased. Simply indicate what you wish and men- 
tion the pages on which they are pictured. If you 
prefer, Mr. Trevor will direct the buying of any 
article for you. In that case, enclose your check 
drawn to the order of the Vanity Fair Publishing 
Company. There is no charge for these services. 








Very flat cigarette case to hold twenty 
large cigarettes. Price in pigskin $5.75, 
in black and dark colored morocco, $4.75 
























Gold striped 
flat cigarette 
case with fili- 
gree edge, 
price $190 


BEE AMEE ELLER LEG OETIE 


GEOL ONE ST GTI 


Trench cigarette case with flap, to hold 


thirty cigarettes. Price in pigskin $5.75, 


in morocco, $4; in waterproof material, $3 
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ae For the Well Dressed Man @ 


Some Accessories, from Hats to Boots, for Fall and- Winter 


gether the tendency to resemble 
the sombrero of the Western 
plains. Their brims are nar- | 
rower than they have been for 
several seasons and may be | 
either nearly flat or with a con- | 
siderable roll. They are the most 
comfortable form of informal 
hat, of course, and they seem 
sure to enjoy even greater 
comparative popularity in 
the months to come than they did last season, 
It may be that this is another of the reflections 
of the military age in which we live. War has 
a tendency to put the emphasis on the easy, 
practical, utilitarian thing and the echo of this 
truth is heard in the world of clothes just as 
it is heard elsewhere. 
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a 
Sapphire, emeralg 
and diamond bar. 
rel- shaped pin, 
The price is $109 





WO of the new collars are shown in this 

issue. They are turnover collars of heavy 
linen, comparatively low and with an easy 
swing to them which is characteristic also 6f 
a time when one wishes to be as little hampered 
by small annoyances as possible. They are 
designed for comfort and they look the part 
without being in the least sloppy or lacking in 
trimness. With them go well the simple folded 
squares of striped or solid colored silks that 
form the most popular scarfs of the season. 
These scarfs are to be found in a multitude of 
color combinations, those with clearly defined 
diagonal stripes being, perhaps, the most smart 
and distinctive. Of course, there are also the 
good narrower throw-over scarfs in the regi- 
mental stripes which will not fail to make them- 
selves apparent when all the world’s at war. 
Also there are many attractive new color com- 
binations in knitted scarfs, including several in 
which the ubiquitous khaki is the ground tone. 
This, combined with soft blues or greens or 
lavenders makes a blending of no little at- 
traction. 


HE variety of shirts is legion. 

Many men who know will con- 
tinue to wear colored or white shirts 
with collars attached during the 
colder months. Another good sort 
is the colored shirt with white col- 
lar and cuffs. In general, it may 
be said that the quieter colors will 
prevail and that simple stripes and 















All pigskin cov 
ered rattan, silver 
band; $13.50 
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These are some of the soft and stiff hats for 
Autumn and Winter. The soft hat on the left is 
in regulation weight, while that on the extreme 
right is of light weight felt. Prices, $6, $8 and 


small patterns will have the precedence over 
bolder designs. Of course, the colors and their 
combinations are nearly endless in variety and 
they can be selected to harmonize with the shade 
of the suit and scarf in the way in which this 
was suggested in a preceding article. This 
matter of color blending in dress is not one to be 
learned in a moment. It is successfully prac- 
tised only by the exercise of thought, founded 
upon a natural right taste and controlled always 
by the realization that extremes are to be 
avoided ninety-nine times out of one hundred. 
The men are altogether exceptional who can 
wear brilliant colors and look well—except, 
naturally, in the few places such as the hunting 
field where brilliant colors are the rule—and 
the average man will do himself an injustice 
if he attempts to imitate them. Therefore ex- 
periment, if you will, but experiment with the 
brakes on and you will be assured of that mar- 
gin of safety which, in dress, is a protection at 
once against vulgarity and foppishness. This 
applies as well to socks and to jewelry as it 

does to shirts and ties; indeed it is applic- 

able to every portion of a man’s dress into 

which color enters even in a slight degree. 


OME of the forms of jewelry which are 
appropriate with informal dress are illus- 


trated in these pages. There are cuff links, & 


scarf pins and cigarette boxes. In the links 
and pins small jewels are used with crafts- 
manship and skill, but the effect is always 
conservative. Various color combinations 
to harmonize, once more, with the general 
color scheme can be had, of course, in the 
small articles of this kind. Sapphires, 
emeralds, amethysts and the jades all have 
a part with several other precious and semi- 
precious stones in building up the color plan 
in the costume of man just as they have in 
the costume of woman. It is a mistake to 
wear too much jewelry, however, and the 
man who is aglitter with precious stones has 
bad taste even if there is nothing else the 
matter with him. ‘The jewels themselves 
and the designs in which they are incorpo- 
rated should be small and inconspicuous. 
Of course, plain gold or gold and platinum 
links and watch chains are entirely correct 
for nearly all informal wear. 

When it comes to cigarette boxes, there is 
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Shirt of madras with a small figure 


in brown, $8. 
brown with diagonal 
Turnover collar in 


silk, 


stripe, price $2. 


Scarf in light weight 


white 


very heavy linen, price $5 a dozen 


Both folded 
squares of silk 
and silk knitted 
scarfs are to be 
much seen this 
season. The 
stripes and mix- 
tures seem sure 
to predominate. 
Among those 
shown here the 
knitted scarfs in 
the wider sizes 
are priced at $4 


























Cut amethyst crystal 
links with diamond 
flowered design; $75 


apiece; the nar- 
rower ones at 
$3.50. The folded 
squares of heavy 
silk cost $3 
each. The col- 
lar is one of 
several smart 
new styles in 
fold collars 
made in linen of 
heavy quality. 
The collar price 
is $5 a dozen 











$10, according to quality and linings. The derbys 
show different blocks to suit different types of 
men. Each hat may be had in regulation and 
light weight. The prices are $6, $8 and $10, 


a wide field for the exercise of individual 
choice. The day has gone by when one of the 
chief studies of a gentleman was the manage 
of his snuff box and the highly decorated and 
ornate box itself was among his chief treasures. 
However, the art of the goldsmith is still able 
to find very full expression in the fashioning 
and beautifying of cigarette cases. Some of the 
types of interest are illustrated in these pages. 
One, a small, compact box, the end of which 
is a flat oval in shape, is built up of alternate 
bands of dark and light colored gold. ' Its lid 
is opened by pressing a small, deeply set jewel. 
This box is at once practical and good looking. 
Just as the man’s watch has been brought to 
an almost unbelievable degree of thinness now- 
adays, so his cigarette-case has been attenuated 
so that it will fit very flatly in the pocket. Two 
gold cases of this very flat type are pictured 
in this issue. One is so finished that the gold 
has the appearance almost of a watered silk. 
The other is engraved in a graceful design near 
the outer rim and has a concave edge. 


F OR the man who does not wish to carry 
a cigarette case of gold or silver there 
are several new types of cases in leather this 
season. One of these is known as a “trench 
case” and is modeled after some that are be- 
ing carried by the officers in the armies of 
our allies. It is a commodious double case 
with folds upon itself and is still further 
protected by a flap with fasteners. Its ca- 
pacity is thirty cigarettes, but for all that it 
is by no means bulky and slips into the 
pocket—especially the uniform pocket— 
readily. It may be had either in pigskin, 
that most durable of all leathers for things 
of this sort, or in various black and dark- 
colored leathers. It is also made in leather- 
bound canvas in which form it has a de- 
cidedly military appearance. Another of the 
leather cases of attractive design has 
rounded edges and is hinged at the end. It 
holds twenty cigarettes and can be carried 
in the pocket almost without knowing it is 
there, so flat and light is it. 

The walking sticks for this Autumn and 
Winter’ have a strong flavor of the military 
about them. They are more than ever essen- 
tially practical, useful-looking canes which 
could be used as (Continued on page 112) 
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Green jade links with 
fine gold line stripe 
at the edge. Price $70 


Cut lapis lazuli links with dia- 


stones in centers. Price $75 


Raised green enamel 
mond flower design in very small links with white centers in polished 
enameled border; $50 
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Cabuchon sapphire 


platinum links; $50 
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This two-piece suit of taupe velours 

has bands of opossum on collar, 

cuffs and chamois-lined pockets. The 

smartly loose coat is tight about 

the hips, where it ends. Big green 

wings fly from the narrow brim of 
the green gunniburl hat 


Models from 
Ferle Heller 


A charming affair for intimate din- 

ners at home is this gown of deep 

green velveteen, collared with hand- 

embroidered batiste with an edge 

of écru lace. Two long trains are 

part of the gracefully clinging skirt, 
with a panel in front 
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Gray chiffon velvet checked in 

lighter gray makes a three-piece 

suit, the gray lynx collar of which 

may be buttoned high. The waist 

is of gray chiffon and darker gray 

satin. Cock’s feathers almost cover 
the tiny velvet hat 


The Autumn Mode Firmly Establishes Itself 


Autumn Fashions are Confirmations of Midsummer Rumors 


ACH August, Fashion blithely makes 
E promises—and each September and Oc- 

tober, she just as blithely ignores them 
and offers us models of quite another char- 
acter,—something to surprise us completely. 
Recognizing this little habit of hers, we have 
grown a bit suspicious of late and have looked 
rather skeptically at the early models she of- 
fered, for we have learned, by sad experience, 
to discount her first promises. So, utterly un- 
daunted, she surprises us again by the simple 
process of remaining faithful to her word, giv- 
ing us not even one unexpected model, but 
just those things that we might have expected 
from her midsummer promises. 

Ours not to reason why,—ours but to give 
heartfelt thanks that’such is the case, and to 
rejoice that, as the months pass, the mode con- 
tinues on the becoming tenor of its way. Thus 
we see actually before us the narrow, almost 
straight silhouette, of which we heard rumors; 
we behold the smooth chamois-like fabrics, 
samples of which we saw earlier in the year, 
made up into real live suits, coats and dresses; 
before our very eyes, the checked velvets are 
becoming extremely smart,—in short, each 


promise that Fashion made us in the Summer 
is really being fulfilled in the Autumn. 

In the Autumn, the suit question is upper- 
most in the minds of most women, and many 
of the best houses are showing most interesting 
models for Autumn and Winter. 

The cloths are practically all of a chamois- 
like finish, with a variety of soft tan, brown 
or taupe and gray shades most in evidence. 
We have had so many varieties of tan in the 
past season that one is surprised to learn, this 
season, that there can be so many new tones. 
They are all quite soft shades varying from a 
dark taupe,—almost a téte de négre—to the 
light tone of blue fox. Paris is featuring cor- 
beau blue, as well.as téte de négre. New and 
very smart are the checked chiffon velvets, 
which are usually two-toned. The checks are 
small, and are practically effective in all the 
soft neutral colors. 

The furs that trim the new suits—and there 
are few Winter suits that haven’t fur trimming, 
if only on collar and cuffs—range from flat 
furs like squirrel, Hudson seal, moleskin, taupe 
and black caracul, ermine, beaver, mink, sable 
and many pelts dyed to give the effect of mink 


or sable, to such long-haired furs as American 
opossum, fox,—particularly taupe fox—gray 
and natural lynx, badger and flying squirrel, 
which, in spite of its name, looks more like fox 
than squirrel. 

The flat furs are used as broad deep collars 
and high cuffs, and on skirts one sees very deep 
wide bands of Hudson seal, caracul and mole- 
skin. The long-haired furs are used more 
simply, frequently for collar and cuffs only and 
usually with softer material, such as velvets 
and sometimes even satins. 


OATS are very new in effect, both because 

of their length and their cut. Although 
one sees many varieties, some of which are 
similar to those of last season, the newer models 
are easily distinguishable at a glance, and they 
arrive as a welcome change. Their odd loose- 
ness is more Chinese than anything else, yet It 
has an air all its own which refuses so definite 
a characterization. There is less and less of 
confining belts, and less and less of the close- 
fitted and obvious tailoring,—rather is there 4 
definite attempt to hide the mechanism, to givé 
the effect that all this looseness is simple and 
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Very dark taupe in hue is this 
velours suit with a deep collar and 
cuffs of moleskin. The broad mole- 
skin band goes only around the 
front, for the back hangs straight 
from the yoke. Pockets are clever- 
ly cut in the fur of the border 


easily accomplished. It’s a very clever trick, 
but woe to the woman who is led into trusting 
to unskilled hands this “simple” task, for she 
will soon find that she looks like a bag,—not 
even tied in the middle. But if these. loose 
coats are well done, there results an undeniably 
new silhouette of an amazing chic—to the slim 
woman, that is. And what other woman else 
does Fashion ever consider? 

The suit sketched at the left on page 86 is 
one interpretation of this new idea. One sees 
this silhouette in both the smart new hip-length 
coat, which, at a first glance seems quite like 
the little box coats of many seasons ago, and 
in the new knee-length coat, which very often 
is part of a three-piece suit. The three-piece 
suit promises to be more than ever a distinct 
feature of the Winter wardrobe, for it has so 
many good points that each season it gains 
new friends, while its old friends remain true 
toit. There are two distinct varieties of three- 
piece suits—the frock suit, and the blouse 
suit, if one may so define them. 

One of the smartest members of the former 


class is sketched in the middle of this page. 


Here there is a one-piece frock which depends 
not at all on the coat which covers it. The 
other variety, the blouse suit, is illustrated by 
that at the right on the opposite page. The 
suit is accompanied by a waist designed espe- 
cially to make a good effect of the skirt and 
blouse when the coat is removed, but totally 
dependent upon the coat to complete the cos- 
tume. The frock suit is the newer type, and 
Possibly the more successful from a fashion 


Models from 
Stein and Blaine 


Beneath the brief Hudson seal coat, 
belted in back and front, there is a 
frock of tan velours collared with 
white satin and banded so deeply 
with Hudson seal that almost all 
the skirt is of fur; the frock is 
complete without its coat 


viewpoint, for one cannot deny the greater 
effectiveness of the complete frock, when the 
coat is removed. But it lacks the possibilities 
of variety possessed by the blouse suit, with 
which one may have several blouses, each a 
perfect accompaniment in its way, thus achiev- 
ing a pleasant variety, and, of course, far 
more wear for the whole costume. 


ITH the suit on the opposite page, the 

waist, while actually designed to accom- 
pany it, is but one of several offered for this 
purpose. Many times these blouses are so 
cleverly designed that to all intents and pur- 
poses a complete frock results. As can readily 
be seen, the uses of such a frock are manifold; 
—it may be worn at practically all day-time 
functions and in these times of many charitable 
affairs when extremely elaborate dress is taboo, 
who knows how far into the night its use 
may extend? 

Velvet, the very soft cloths, and combina- 
tions of both of these fabrics with satin and 
chiffon are the materials most used for the 
blouse type of three-piece suit, while cloth and 
satin, velvet and cloth and velvet and satin 
are- most frequently the choice for the frock 
variety of the three-piece suit. And by the 
way, this later suit is really incorrectly named, 
for, after all, it consists of but two pieces,— 
the frock and the coat. The newest and smart- 
est interpretation of this suit is one in which 
fur plays the leading part, as in the extremely 
chic model sketched in the middle of this page. 
This is a really practical purchase, for not only 
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The most startling part of this suit 
of checked brown velours is its seal 
collar,—and “collar” is putting it 
mildly; it’s really a cape. The belt, 
unlike so many of the belts on the 
new models, goes all the way around. 
The skirt is plain and straight 


may one wear the frock with a Hudson seal 
neckpiece and muff, but, of course, the uses of 
the Hudson seal coat are legion. Fur coats of 
this length, and those even shorter and looser, 
promise to be much worn, this season. In this 
particular coat, the front may be worn either 
open, held by the belt, or pulled closed. 


HE so-called home dinner gown has long 
been a favorite with smart women, who 

have realized how becoming it is and have 
used it for tea and for very informal dinner 
wear. This year its sphere has been widened, 
for it grows less and less like a negligée, and 
more and more like a dinner dress. Yet it 
dares much that a formal dinner dress would 
never dare, for its place is only in the home. 
There are few occasions other than fancy dress 
affairs when a woman may dare to appear 
picturesque, without making herself conspicu- 
ous. But in her home, on an intimate occasion, 
she may play up to her type successfully. If 
she be of the Oriental type, she may wear the 
colors and draperies that emphasize it, and 
if she be demure, a quaint negligée of taffeta 
and tiny ruches may accentuate her extreme 
femininity. This season, many of the newest 
home dinner dresses have evidently been de- 
signed to fit certain distinct types—let us hope 
that they are selected accordingly. The 
medieval gown illustrated in the middle of the 
opposite page is not only most distinguished, 
but is of a character seldom attempted by de- 
signers, yet which is suited to many American 
women of the lovely classic type. 





The soft green-blue velours of this 
suit contrasts most effectively with 
the black velvet of the collar and 
the tie-ends and the black metal 
buckle at the belt. Both skirt and 
coat are crossed with odd little 
ridges stitched in the material,—it 
looks remarkably like cording; $125 








A Successful Suit 


Is the 


Foundation of Chic 





This suit of tan velours cloth is 
generously collared, cuffed and 
pocketed with nutria. The back 
of -it looks just like the front,— 
those pockets go on around the 
sides. One may order the suit in 
any other color one pleases; $115 


il a woman has a really successful tailored suit, 
nothing else matters; she has gained the reputation 
of being well-dressed. But a really successful tailored 
suit isn’t by any means easy to obtain,—though of 
course, if a woman is one of those fortunate beings 
who doesn’t care what happens to. her bank account, 
she can have her suit made to order, and the thing 
is done. But the fastidious woman who insists on 
a really smart suit, and who really couldn’t endure a 
“bargain” model that every third woman is wearing, 
has her own troubles. However, though sometimes 
difficult, it’s not impossible. She may have a truly 
distinctive suit, from a satisfyingly exclusive shop, 
and at no utterly out-of-the-question cost. And what 
woman could ask more of life? 
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Eigh 
sable 
fring 
ticul 
It is so chic and well-tailored that brow 
one knows instinctively it is a is al 
Chéruit model. It is of tan diag- gath 
onal velours, with a bit of red and whic 
green worsted embroidery at the muff 
belt,—the belt, by the way, is all The 
one piece in back. Bone buttons pann 
fasten pockets and sleeves; $125 brow 
brow 
stole 


It all depends on its future 
wearer whether this suit is 
to be of black velveteen or 
of any color velours de 
laine she chooses. The fur 
is nutria, which is exceed- 
ingly smart, you know; $95 


One may have this suit in 
coral, Japanese blue or 
tan wool velours. Its but- 
tons are self-covered and 
the hems of both coat and 
skirt are turned back and 
stitched that way; $60 
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Eight skins form a Hudson Bay 
sable stole; the feet and tails 
fringe it. The lining is a par- 
ticularly charming thing of soft 
brown will o’ the wisp, which 
is an indestructible voile; it is 
gathered into a rosette, from 
which fall little tassels. The 
muff is the new canteen shape. 
The dashing brim of the brown 
panne velvet hat is faced with 
brown beaver cloth and a big 
brown tassel drops from it; 
stole, $385; muff, $135; hat, $20 


Stoles don’t have to be the same 
old thing, at all. A particularly 
smart 1918 model of moleskin is 
very different indeed. Its ends 
are pointed and in one of them 
is a deep pocket, lined with 
American ermine. The lining is 
of gray chiffon over flesh col- 
ored satin. The muff—its acorn 
shape is startlingly new—is of 
moleskin and ermine, joined 
with a band of skunk. The hat 
has a moleskin crown and a 
flare of mole colored velvet; set 
of hat, stole and muff, $385 


At the Top of the Mode—Hats and Furs 





One of the most exclusive sets 
one could possibly get into is 
this one of hat and scarf. The 
scarf is of moleskin lined with 
soft blue taffeta embroidered 
with fruits in their natural col- 
ors. One end of the scarf is 
cleverly turned into a muff and 
that, too, is lined with embroi- 
dered taffeta. The quaint hat is 
of embroidered taffeta, to match 
the scarf lining, and bordered 
with moleskin. The taffeta 
needn’t be blue,—one can choose 
one’s own color-scheme; set, $385 











The Heights of Fashion’s Ambition 


T is wonderful what furs can do for a woman. Surrounded by the soft flattery 

of a beautiful stole, even a pitifully plain woman becomes mysteriously fas- 
cinating. It’s really no wonder that woman remains true to her furs, even in the 
summer. And this winter, furs are to be more desirable than ever. Short-haired 
furs are to be much in evidence, and mink, after gracefully retiring from public 
life for a few seasons, has suddenly returned to the limelight and is to be ex- 
tremely popular. Long stoles are chic, for fashion is not obsessed with the eccentric 
this year; she is interested only in graceful things. The linings of this season’s 
stoles and capes are in themselves reasons for desiring the furs. They are lovely 
things of chiffon and voile,—oh, it isn’t half so impracticable as it sounds; they’re 
the indestructible kind—of soft silk and taffeta embroidered all over in gay 
colors. In fact, in furs as in storm clouds, there is almost invariably a gay lining. 






















American ermine is always becoming, but it’s 
especially flattering when it’s the beginning 
and the end of a little cape of gray chiffon, 
with tails wagging all around it. The ermine 
muff, too, has taiis all around one side. The 
broad-brimmed black velvet hat has a crown 
of ermine; cape, $95; muff. $125; hat, $35 


Mink is smart again this season—oh, just 
as smart as possible They make it into 
such charming things as this stole, with an 
odd little cape, all fringed with tails. The 
hat is a flaring brimmed sailor of alternate 
squares of brown velvet and brown panne 
velvet. A small bow of mink is tied 
casually to the brim; stole, $350; hat, $25 
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The Shops of Vanity Fair 


The Autumn Season Begins in Earnest 


town, the Autumn season begins 

in earnest. The smart woman 
will appear again in her trim one-piece 
dress and will wear it late in the Au- 
tumn with long stoles or other smart 
furs, for the sake of warmth. An ex- 
cellent street dress is sketched on the 
lower left on page 91. It is of black 
velvet, and is of exceptional value. The 
bodice, which is straight in front, fast- 
ens on either side with satin-covered 
buttons and satin-bound buttonholes. 
The skirt is simply gathered and has a 
wide bias band at the bottom, which 
seems to give weight to the soft folds. A 
wide white satin collar lies in deep folds 
about the neck and ties in a loose knot 
in front, and white satin is also used 
for the cuffs and to face the small up- 
standing ruche at the waist-line. 


N° that people have returned to 


VENING dresses, as well as in- 
formal house gowns, are most con- 
servative at the present time, and women 
will wear the sort of dress which may be 
used in the afternoon as well as for the 
informal home dinner. One of the smart- 
est frocks designed with this idea in 
mind is sketched in the middle of page 
91, at the left. The foundation is of a 
lustrous black satin, which is incon- 
spicuously slashed at the side. The bodice is of 
sheer black net braided with the narrowest of 
black soutache. The net extends high at the 
back and opens in a deep V to the waist in 
front, showing the periwinkle blue satin under- 
bodice. This color note is further carried out 
in the soft crushed girdle, which combines 





At least one dark blouse to every woman—and this 
one is a particularly smart affair, with a novel trim- 
ming of rows of fine braid criss-crossed at the front, 
and that new vest effect which is so smart; $5.75 


It may be either Georgette 
crépe or crépe de Chine, for 
both are equally adaptable to 
its smart tailored lines and 
rows of fine hemstitching; $5 










Heavy moire is really at its 
best in a simple bag, like 
that at the right,"with noth- 
ing but a long silk tassel to 
adorn it; in any color, $5 


The bag hanging proudly on 
its stand may be of suéde or 
of velvet; suéde, $10; vel- 
vet, $6.50. The lower bag, 
of velvet, is in the extremely 
new canteen shape; $6.50 








black satin with the same shade of blue and js 
finished with black fringe. The net overskirt 
is cut high at one side and ends in long points 
at the other, with a deep border of black sou- 
tache braiding in a delicate design. 

One of the best imported coats of the season 
has been revised a bit in this country and has 
proved itself to be most successful. It is 
sketched in the middle of the opposite page, at 
the right. It is fashioned of heavy velours 
cloth, dark green, brown or taupe, with broad 
collar, cuffs, and smart patches on the skirt of 
kit coney, and for one who wishes to pay only 
a moderate price, the coat is an excellent choice, 
Between the squares of fur on either side, there 
is a wide box plait, thorugh which a, narrow belt 
of the material is run. 


HOUGH dresses have been much to the 
fore during the last two seasons, the suit is 
always a vital factor in the American woman’s 
wardrobe. The suit at the lower right on the 
opposite page is of the simple tailored type, of 
rough homespun, and it is equally good for 
country or town wear. The V shaped inserts 
over the hips are finished with rows of stitching 
and small flat bone buttons. Larger buttons of 
the same species fasten the coat and straight 
belt. The straight skirt is simply gathered on 
a narrow belt and has small pockets at either 
side of the front. The kit coney collar lends 
a softening touch to the severity of the suit. It 
may be had in green, black, brown or dark blue. 
Blouses change but little from year to year, 
yet there are certain features which mark them 
for a particular season, such as the vest effect 
which is so smart at the moment. A good illus- 
tration of this is the blouse at the upper right 
on page 91, which may be had in flesh color, 





This set of wolf will wear until Autumn is a thing 
of the dim past. The velours sailor is banded with 
matching ribbon; muff, $22.50; scarf, $20; hat, $12 
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Georgette crépe, flesh color, white or 
the chic gray, is embroidered by ma- 
chine so delicately that it looks just 
zs if it had been done by hand; $5 


An excellent street frock is this one of 
black velvet, with various soft and be- 
coming touches of white satin; $48.50 


white, or beige Georgette crépe. At least one 
dark blouse is essential to. every wardrobe, and 
though it is usually hard to find a good-looking 
one at a reasonable price, the blouse at the left 
on the opposite page is gratifyingly inexpen- 
sive. It may be had in navy blue or white. 

The soft hand-made blouses so loved by 
smart women are now being copied at moderate 
prices by hand machines, which do the work. 
A truly feminine blouse, showing this machine 
work, is illustrated at the upper left on this 
page. The collar, deep cuffs and front, are 
finished with hemstitching, while rows of 
drawn-work and large embroidered dots, give 
a charming delicacy to the sheer Georgette 
crépe. The waist may be had in flesh color, 
white or gray, embroidered in self tones. The 


Evening gowns are conser- 
vative, these war times, but 
they are as charming as this 
chic affair of black satin 
and braided black net; $78.50 


One shows a _ thorough 
knowledge of how to choose 
clothes when one selects a 
coat of velours cloth and 
bands of kit consy; $29.50 


waist sketched at the top of page 90 is 
of Georgette crepe, though it may also be had 
in crépe de Chine. 

Wolf is very smart and is being used ex- 
tensively for neck pieces. The neck piece on 
the opposite page is extremely smart. It may 
be had in taupe or in dark or light brown. In 
the same sketch is a smart velours sailor banded 
with self colored grosgrain ribbon. It may be 
had in practically any color. 

The upper bag sketched at the left on page 
90 is of suede, with three tucks. This bag may 
also be had in purple, black or blue velvet with 
a chenille tassel. The new round canteen- 
shaped bag is shown in the same sketch. The 
velvet bag is lined with Dresden silk in any 
of several shades, and fitted with a mirror, 
small purse and bill pocket. 

Heavy moire ribbon is most effective when 
used in simple bags on the order of the one 
sketched at the right on the same page. It may 
be had in a wide variety of colors and is fitted 
with a compartment and a mirror. 

































The vest effect is the hallmark of the 
very newest blouse. This one may be 
had in either flesh color or white Geor- 
gette crépe embroidered in silk; $5.75 



























A strictly tailored homespun suit has 
its severity lessened and its chic in- 
creased by a big kit coney collar; $29.50 
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Ida 


Rubinstein 


In a Characteristic 
Costume Designed 
by Worth 


ME. RUBINSTEIN 

recently took part in 
Racine’s ““Phédre,” which 
was presented at the 
Paris Opera House, and 
which was the most im- 
portant artistic event 
that has occurred in 
Paris since the war. Her 
appearance was but a 
temporary return to the 
stage, fcr she is not 
dancing these days. She 
is devoting all her ener- 
gies to ambulance work, 
doing her bit by donat- 
ing an ambulance and 
then driving it herself 





HARTSOOK 


VANITY FAIR 








Geraldine 
Farrar 


In Her New Motie, 
The Woman That 
God Forgot” 


HE strenuous life of 

the movies has _ its 
compensations ; Miss 
Farrar has grown most 
becomingly slender. She 
is to be heard as well as 
seen this Winter, when, 
among other interesting 
things, she will sing in 
the revival of Faust and 
in a new opera by Mas- 
cagni. Her latest screen 
play is a drama of the 
Aztecs,—Aztecs are be- 
ing done this season. 
There’s even an Aztec 
lady Annette-Kellermann- 
ing at the Hippodrome. 
Aztecs will probably be 
to New York, this Win- 
ter, what Hawaiians 
were last Winter. In- 
deed, some Aztecs are 
indigenous of this city 
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A negligée, the approved costume 
for indoor sports, is at its best when 
it’s Greek in effect, like this one of 
white charmeuse worn beneath a 
procaded chiffon coat edged with 
prilliants. Miss Talmadge’s cos- 
tumes are always as clever as her 
acting,—and that’s saying a great 
deal. She has established her own 
film corporation and is at present 
in Ithaca—much movie history is 
made in Ithaca—posing for “The 
Secret of the Storm Country,” 
which portrays the further adven- 
tures of Tess of the same address 






CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 





If every woman could look like 
this in an evening gown, there 
wouldn’t be a female left in the 
United States. They’d all emigrate 
to that happy country where the 
nights are six months long. The 
gown is of orange charmeuse and 
silver lace, over which is draped 
orange chiffon girdled with a 
jewelled band at the waist-line 



















A morning frock is the beginning 
of a perfect day,—that is, if it’s a 
frock of lavender and white Geor- 
gette crépe with cuffs and fichu of 
tucked batiste. The soft Georgette 
crépe girdle falls in long ends 
weighted with tassels, and the 
skirt, instead of ending in a com- 
mon or garden hem, is caught un- 
der and fastened to a foundation 













Fashions According 
to Norma Talmadge 


Models from Frances 
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Féw have done more to make the 
world safe and sans than have Mrs. 
Belmont Livingston and her daugh- 


- VANITY FAIR 





Mr. Cyril Rhinelander has fearless- 
ly done his bit by having tea at 





ter. Ever since their return from 
Newport, they have gone to all the 
opening nights with Thomas, the 
faithful family coachman. They 
plan keeping up this great work 
2ll through the theatrical seascn 








One cf our silent heroes is Mr. Vincent Pcnsonby, 
who nobly waived exempticn and got himself drafted 
into the army only to fnd that his superior officer 
was -his ex-butler. Private Ponsonby is utterly 
amazed at his officer’s extraordinarily full vocabulary, 
especially as in the past his entire conversation con- 
sisted of the three simple words, “Very good, sir” 














Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius de Peys- 
ter are bent on helping democ- 
racy along, no matter what 
sacrifices it entails. They even 
forego Sherry’s to dine in our 
famous _ buckwheated-fronted 
cafés. One realizes how extinct 
aristocracy really is when one 
sees the de Peysters arrange: 
themselves in their new Rolls- 
Royce limousine and hears them 
murmur gently, “Childs, James” 


Sketches by Rea Irvin 


HE one aim of all the Allies is to make 

the well-known world safe for democ- 
racy; that’s what the whole blessed fight 
is about. And it is truly gratifying to see 
how nobly our American aristocracy are de- 
voting themselves to this great cause.—how, 
without the slightest regard for personal 
discomfort, each one does his or her bit. It 
is largely owing to their tireless efforts that 
the world is so safe; if it hadn't been for 
their brave work, democracy would even 
now be plucking at the coverlet. Of course, 
it has meant dauntless courage and great 
sacrifices. Our artist has depicted some of 
the most heroic instances of their devotion. 


least twice a week with both parlor 
maids and his wife’s French maid, 
His war work is invariably carried 
cn while Mrs. Rhinelander is play- 
ing bridge somewhere else. His 
wife is one of those people who 
never have been able to understand 
the way of a man with a maid 








Mrs. Cadwalader Jay may be seen almost any after- 
noon, giving democracy a lift. She has presented 
Meadows, her first feotman, with a motorcycle with 
cne of those patent wife-killer attachments, and she 
generously gives up all hcr spare time to accompany- 
ing him cn his tours cf tne surrounding country-side 
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the soup of the epreure 


to your feast 


The very word “French” is eloquent of culinary perfection. 

Franco-American Soups are enjoyed in exclusive homes because of their exclusive 
French quality. This means absolute purity of ingredients, scientific care down to the last 
fine detail, the subtle combination of Art and Science in the preparation of delightful, 
healthful, beneficial Food. 

In selecting our ingredients we count no effort too great to obtain the market’s finest. 
In making these soups, we count no effort too exacting to achieve the perfect result. This 
explains the exclusive food values and individual flavor of Franco-American Soups and 
why, in the last analysis, their quality makes them economical. 

It is easy for us to say this. But if you would realize it, taste a steaming hot cup of 
Franco-American Tomato Soup. It is deliciously blended of luscious, ruddy-cheeked 
tomatoes, sweet carrots, aromatic little onions, snow-white celery, and piquant spices— 
invigorated by strong, pure, appetizing beef juices. 

A Food your palate will long remember! 
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Merely heat before serving At the better stores 
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Franco-American Broths 
for Invalids and Children 
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American | 
Soups 


Tomato Mock Turtle Vegetable Thick 

Chicken Chicken Gumbo Ox Tail Thick 

Clam Chowder Consommé Clear Vegetab!e 

Chicken Consommé Pea Clear Ox Tail 

Beef Julienne Mulligatawny 

Bouillon Clam Broth Mutton Broth 
Green Turtle Thick Clear Green Turtle 


act as a wholesome, efficient spur to the digestive glands, stimulating the subnormal 
digestive system to the proper secretion of the gastric juices. This is due to their 
strong, pure, rich meat extractives, from the choicest selected meats. Amber-clear. 
Safe (sterilized). Beef, Chicken, Mutton. 15 cents the can. At your grocer’s. 
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WE are accustomed here to the piano 

scale of 12 notes: but we must not 

forget that this scale is out of tune by 

hypothesis, since nearly identical notes 

such as D# and Eb are “merged”, and the whole is 
“tempered” to facilitate free modulation. But the 
Indian scale, except in the South, has twenty-two 
notes, and the intonation is “just”. It cannot, then, 
be played on the picno or written in staff notation. 
But the violin has been successfully employed in some 
cases. The classic Indian instrument is the vina, a 
lutt-like instrument with very long strings, where the 
microtonal grace impossible to a keyed instrument 
can be produced by deflection of the strings along the 
frets. There exists in India abundant literature on 
musical theory; but the songs themselves are not 
written, they are handed down orally within the guilds 
of the professional musicians, and can be learnt in 
no other way than by hearing and remembering. 
Music, in India, is a vocation, not a social accomplish- 
ment, and that is why there has never been felt a 
necessity for publication. 


— Indian ears all European music tends to appear 
monotonous, just because almost all the notes of 
the piano may be used in any one composition. But 
Indian music is “modal”, that is to say, each com- 
position adheres to a set of five, six, or seven notes 
distributed over the scale, and in any one such “Raga” 
or melody-type no other notes are used than those 
which specially belong to it. And thus, although the 
interval between one’ note and the next is approxi- 
mately a “quarter-tone”, one does not hear these 
microtonal intervals except in a few ragas which 
employ successive notes, and also in the grace or orna- 
ment which is so characteristic. In other words, there 
are no chromatic progressions. But there are 36 or 
more ragas—every song is in a raga: but it is im- 
portant to observe that this word originally signifying 
color or passion, suggests to Indian ears not only. 

or not so much, the technical definition of a mode or 
range of notes, as the mood which is the source and 
meaning of the mode itself. The first thing that a 
Hindu will tell you about any raga is the hour of the 
day or night when it may be sung; and very few 
musicians will break these rules, even in teaching. 
The mode is really a spell, able to influence the course 
of nature and the passions of men. It is said that 
when Tan Sen—a famous master of the 16th Cen- 
tury—would sing a midnight raga at midday, the 


The Music of India 


(Continued from page 67) 


darkness fell and extended around the palace as far 
as his voice could be heard; and of another master, 
forced under protest to sing the raga of fire, that he 
himself burst into flames. If these effects are not 
always reproduced at the present day, that is to be 
accounted for by the imperfect execution of the 
musicians of a degenerate age. 


Bot most of the ragas express the sentiments of 
love, sometimes of love in union, but more often 
in separation: and we must remember that this human 
love has always a background and undercurrent of 
mystical significance. And many songs are connected 
with the seasons—“Our songs’, says Rabindranath 
Tagore, “speak of the early dawn and the embroi- 
dered midnight sky of India: our song is the world- 
sundered separation pain of dripping rain, and the 
wordless ecstasy of the deep madness of the early 
Spring, as it reaches the utmost limits of the forests 
Skies our music seems to me to bring to the heart 
of the crowded gathering the sense of solitude and 
vastness that surround us on all sides it is 
the music of cosmic emotion”. 


- peemecheaeaser the ragas are personified as musical 
angels: and to sing them amiss is to break the 
limbs of these divine creatures. The ragas are related 
to one another by marriage and by blood. Then, too, 
the ragas are represented in pictures, exhibiting the 
circumstances appropriate to the mood the hermit in 
his cell, the lady sighing for her lover, the wild deer 
captivated by the song, or Krishna dancing with the 
milkmaids. This association of visual and auditory 
art recalls that Moussorgsky, Rakhmaninov and other 
Western musicians have from time to time composed 
works inspired by particular pictures. The picture 
is a paraphrase of the song, or vice versa. In India 
the voice is used as a solo instrument in its own right, 
and song has a higher status than here, for it does 
not so much exist to elucidate the words, as to express 
its own mood. “Song begins where words end”, writes 
Rabindranath Tagore, ‘‘so that the less the words of 
the song disturb the song the better’, and this truly 
expresses the Indian feeling, for the classic form of the 
virtuoso is the “alap”, a song really without words, a 
vocal elaboration of the melody to meaningless syllables. 


VANITY FAIR 


asec Indian song with its legato moye. 
ment and sustained passages—dilg. 

tory without being sentimental, pas. 

sionate without vehemence, as Mr. Fox 
Strangway justly remarks—makes great demands on 
breath control. But this is taken for granted—perhapg 
the breathing exercises that are a part of Indian ritual 
have made it easy. The singer is always seated—on 
the ground. It will be noticed that she moves her 
hands with the music; these gestures are not as a 
rule mimetic like those of dances, but represent, ag it 
were, the singer conducting her own performance, fol. 
lowing with her hands the form of the music. The 
rhythms are difficult to apprehend because they are 
founded, as in prosody, on contrasts of long and short 
duration, while European rhythms are typically based 
on stress, as in dance or marching. The Indian audi- 
ence is accustomed to quantitive poetic recitation, 
quite devoid of rhetorical emphasis. The best way 
to approach these rhythms is to pay attention to the 
phrasing, and ignore pulsation. 


Anoues marked peculiarity appears in the con- 
tinuity of sound: and indeed, it is not so much a 
succession of notes that is sung, as a sequence of 
intervals. ‘To Oriental ears the music of the piano 
and the type of song which goes with it always appear 
staccato or “full of holes’. And in fact the Eastern 
melody is a purely linear and flowing form, while the 
Western music is divided vertically by the harmonic 
interest. The usual accompaniment of the Indian 
singer is the drone of the “tamboura”, with or without 
the rhythmic emphasis of drums. The four strings of 
the tamboura sound the dominant, upper tonic twice, 
and lower tonic: and being very long, and provided 
with simple, but ingenious, resonators, the sound is 
very rich in overtones, and almost orchestral in effect. 
It is not so much a separate interest, as a background: 
it is like the curtain of night against which the stars 
are embroidered, all-pervading, continuous, and per- 
petually poised. It is like the peace of God which 
persists throughout and within the activity of life. 
And so the Indian singer's art becomes essentially a 
religious experience, rather than a mere entertainment: 
it is a release from our close attachment to what is 
transient and personal. It stills the restless activity 
of the mind and of the senses, which are the veils of all 
reality—only transparent when we are at peace with 
ourselves. And this release is the ultimate gift of art, 
and the common meeting ground of East and West. 
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New Catalogue 
Mailed Free 


up to standard. 


damage. 


one iota even in these difficult times. 


with your buying list. 
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Such an annual inventory may save the excessive use of 
the expensive “best” Linen; it may disclose undue laundry 


We carry the largest range of exclusive patterns to choose 
from and the widest choice of qualities. 
that the Linen is Pure Linen. This sixty-year-old principle 
of dealing in Pure Linens only has not been deviated from 
These facts combine 
to make “The Linen Store” the natural place to come to 
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McCutcheon’s 


The orderly and systematic way to keep track of the wear and 
tear on your Household Linen is to count it over and check it 
up at the beginning of the winter season. | 
plete order for the necessary new supplies to bring your outfit pe 


We guarantee 


Then put in a com- 


Incidentally, we are very slow to discontinue a desirable 
pattern once adopted, 
can be matched five or ten years hence. 


Table Cloths and Napkins 
Bed Linens and Spreads 
Blankets and Comfortables 


EN 





James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Fvenue, 
4&5)" Streets. New York 


“The Linen Store” 


Fali and Winter Catalogue 











and your purchase in all probability 


Fancy Table Linens 
Towels and Bath Mats 





Profusely illustrated. 





Fall Catalogue. Despite the handicap of war conditions our 
stocks are so complete that we have been enabled to issue this 
vear the best catalogue we have ever published. _ S 
Orders can be made from it by mail 
with ease and complete satisfaction. ‘ 


64 pages. 








James McCutcheon & Co., Fifth Avenue and 34th Street, New York 
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Tecla Pearls 


For all occasions For all ages For all complexions 


Tecla Pearls are quite appropriate on all occasions, at luncheon, 
at dinner, at the opera, even shopping, where a diamond dog 
collar, for example, would be fatal. 


Then again, whereas some jewels are considered too old for girls, 
and others too young for matrons, Tecla Pearls are suitable for 
both and tactfully avoid any reference to the subject of years. 


And they are equally becoming whether worn by blondes, 
brunettes, or Titians. 
Tecla Pearl Necklaces, with diamond clasp 
$75 to $350 


T E C L A 


398 Fifth Avenue New York 
10 Rue de la Paix, Paris 




















This chow puppy is the kind of a 
hatful which the Misses Thompson 
like very much to be surprised with 


Philadelphia and the vicinity. Thus the winning dog 
was Abrecorn Badger, owned by Andrew McCrea of 
the Quaker City, whose Abrecorn Gold Eagle took 
the reserve. The winning bitch was Healey Doll, 
owned by Samuel Brierly of Philadelphia, with re- 
serve to Wallaton Radiance, entered by Richard A. 
Kerns Jr., of Coatesville, Pa. A Boston terrier puppy 
went through his classes like wildfire at this exhibi- 
tion. Hagerty’s King is the dog’s name, a dark brindle 
of unusual symmetry, which brought off the blue in 
competition with some excellent dogs. In bulldogs 
the winners’ rosette in dogs went to Mrs. William 
Cunningham’s Orrel White Chief and in bitches to 
John E. Horrax’s Chestnut Ginger. 

There have been some healthy decisions for the 
good of the dog showing game during the season. Of 
these one of the most outstanding was the placing 
of Meadowview Lady Natalie at the head of the list 
at the Gedney Farms exhibition. It is a rare thing 
in these days to see a dog of any other breed than the 





Dogs That Find Favor 
in the Judges Eye 


(Continued from page 81) 


terriers—usually the wire-haired fox terriers—placed 
best in the show. The reason for this is to be found 
partly in the high degree of perfection to which this 
breed has been brought, but it is also due in part to 
the formation of a sort of habit, as has been indi- 
cated in these pages before. Habits of this kind, 
however, are not good things for dog showing in gen- 
eral and the putting up of a sporting dog at White 
Plains (where another sporting dog, the cocker 
spaniel, Durbar,’ won last year by the way) is an 
encouraging sign that the judges are alive to real 
merit when they see it. 


THE excellent quality of the toy dogs at the out- 
door shows has also been one of the distinct fea- 
tures of the season. Some of the best Pomeranians 
and Pekingese ever shown on either side of the water 
are now to be seen on our benches and the full en- 
tries in these breeds have attested to the fact that 
they are coming in for a share of the popularity which 
they deserve. In the toy breeds also there has been 
a degree of openmindedness by the judges which is 
altogether commendable. This was indicated plainly 
by the placing of a Maltese terrier, Yankee Snow 
Cloud, as best toy in one of the large shows in which 
he was entered. It is a long time since a dog of this 
white and fluffy variety was placed over the more 
numerous and more showy Poms and Pekes and it 
should serve as a great encouragement to the fanciers 
of those varieties which are not so much in the lime- 
light as these two fashionable breeds. Another of 
the toy breeds to do well during the season has been 
the Yorkshire terrier, that wonderful example of what 
breeding can do to modify and improve an animal’s 
coat. 

Before this issue reaches the hands of its readers 
the season of field trials for the game dogs will be 
well under way. This is one of the activities in the 
world of outdoors which does not seem likely to suffer 
much from the effect of the war and the trainers and 
handlers of dogs are looking forward to a year of hot 
competition. One of the most promising aspirants 
for honors among the pointers is the young Ringing 
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King of the Roost, a bull dog which 
did some good winning for Mr. 
Drew at the Gedney Farms show 


Bells, owned by William Ziegler Jr. This dog is 
related to Mary Montrose, the pointer which was the 
sensation of last year’s field trials as well as of the 
sporting dog benches and Mr. Ziegler believes that 
the redoubtable Mary will have a successor wo 

of her record in Ringing Bells. The dates of one of 
the important field trials in the East have been set 
forward. This is the annual grouse trials held under 
the auspices of the Pennsylvania Field Trials Club. 
A special feature of the trials, which will be run this 
year at Kane, Pa., on October 23, will be the en- 
couragement of the Irish setter breed. A special prize 
for the dog of this breed which makes the best per- 
formance will be awarded. It is full time that more 
public recognition of this splendid variety was given 
in this country. The Irish setter is not only an excel- 
lent field dog in average country, but is also one of 
the most delightful of companions, staunch, affec- 
tionate and gentle. The improved quality of the dogs 
of this breed on the bench has been notable this year. 
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for men brings the Elgin Company into the lime- 
light as designers of complete watches. 

For fifty years this great organization has designed 
and built watch movements of world famous excel- 
Now it is designing both movement and case 
as a complete unit, under the sweeping Elgin 


The Streamline is a man’s watch, dressed in a 
style that will last—perfect balance, perfect har- 


mony of case and movement. 


lines. 


The $50 Streamline comes to 
your Jeweler complete in 
Solid Gold case and individual 
presentation box. The move- 
ment is the celebrated G. M. 
Wheeler model, with 17 Jew- 
els and 5 Adjustments * * * 
The same watchin 14 Karat 


Gold Filled, complete at $35 * women. 


Designers and 


The design is notable for its smoothly flowing 
The ‘close up’’ view at the left shows how 
the bow flows into the pendant, and the pendant 
into the curve of the case. 
dial is equally distinctive. 

Your Jeweler will take pride in showing you this 
new $50 Streamline and.the $25 Streamline previ- 
ously announced, also Elgin Bracelet Watches for 
Illustrated folders on request. 
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Auction Bridge 


(Continued from page 79) 


partner to a take-out, just like a double. The amswer 
is to bid no-trumps if he can stop the suit twice, or 
to bid his longest suit if he cannot. Here is an illus- 
tration of hew it works out in practice: 
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The average player would undoubtedly bid ne- 
trump on Z’s hand, be left to play it, and lose five 
diamonds and a spade. This would make his con- 
tract; but the hand is wasted, and that is the very 
thing the modern player is continually seeking to 
avoid. 

The latest idea is to bid two diamonds on Z’s 
cards, which A, of course, passes. As Y cannot 
stop the diamonds twice, he is forced to bid the 
higher values of his two four-card suits, spades, and 
goes game on the hand by catching the king of hearts. 

This is not an accident, as will be evident if we 
give Z any other hand for his partner. Transpose 
the hands of Y and A, leaving B’s where it is, and 
with the two sure tricks in diamonds, the answer 
will be two no-trumps and Y will make three odd. 
Transpose the hands of Y and B, leaving A’s as it 
is, and the answer will be no-trumps, hearts, or 
spades, and it is a game in any of them. 

In pirate, a bid of one is enough, and the player 
who controls the suit accepts, the no-trump bid fol- 
lowing at once, so that the goal is always reached. 
At auction, it is only in about one-third of the cases 
that the final declaration is no-trump, because it is 
only about so often that the partner can stop the 
named suit twice. 

The result at auction, therefore, is more likely to 
be a suit bid than no-trumps. This has led to a 


further development of the idea, which is at present 
almost unknown to the card-playing world at large, 
but which will probably become one of the standard 
sonventions of the game during the coming winter. 


Forcing a Suit Bid 
i frequently happens that a player can give ex- 
cellent support to a heart or spade bid, but is not 
long enough to make that bid himself. The two- 
trick bid in a minor suit is then brought into play 
to force the major-suit bid from the partner, if he 
has the length to make it. 

The difference lies in this. When the player hopes 
for a no-trumper, he is weak in the suit he bids. 
When he wishes to force a major-suit bid, he actually 
holds the suit named and knows it is impossible for 
his partner to have two tricks in it. 
will make this point clear: 
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Z cannot bid his weak suit in order to feel out 
a no-trumper, because it is a major suit, so he bids 
two diamonds, to force a suit bid from Y, and at 
the same time prevent him from going no-trumps. 

Now Y must bid a suit. If he says spades, the 
game is practically a certainty. If he says hearts, 
Z will go no-trumps, and trust to Y to protect his 
only weak suit. In this case it happens that Y 
cannot bid either major suit, and is forced to say 
three -clubs. This holds the contract and wins the 
game, the only tricks lost being the heart and the 
spade. 

This shows the acme of modern bidding, because 
it arrives at the most remunerative declaration for 
the combined hands. It is not luck. Transpose the 
hands of Y and A, and the answer would be two 
hearts, with game at hearts or no-trumps. Put B’s 
cards opposite Z, and the answer will be two spades, 
and again it will be found that it is a game hand. 


An illustration 


VANITY FAR 


Anatole France 


(Continued from page 65) 


to it, is content to be absorbed in one or two definite 
men and women, to whom these distractions (as gee, 
by the philosophic eye) are the only serious things jg 
life. “La vérité,” as he tells us in a later, more reflee. 
tive book, Le Jardin d’Epicure, “la vérité est que la 
vie est délicieuse, horrible, charmante, affreuse, douce, 
amére, et qu’elle est tout.” And Le Lys Rouge gives 
us the sense of what is delicious, and horrible, and 
charming, and atrocious and sweet, and bitter, in life 
lived fatally, absorbingly, exceptionally, as to the cir- 
cumstances, and the course of them, in those passions 
by which alone we truly live. 


THE scholar’s subtlety has turned inwards upon the 
heart, and here, in this beautiful, painful, fascinat- 
ing book, which really hurts one, we find what we 
have never found before in a writer who has been 
only too exclusively a literary man. “Et tout le reste 
est littérature!” we have now the excuse of saying, in 
that only comparatively disdainful outburst of Ver- 
laine; and it is, after all, not as the writer of Le Lys 
Rouge that M. France presents himself under his nor- 
mal aspect. Let us not try to sum him up, to bring 
him under any formula, to explain why he is what he 
is, and why he has his exceptions from himself; let 
us leave him a little vague, infinitely charming, not 
quite satisfying if he is to be judged among the great 
writers; an artist in style, in thought, in sensibility, 
in scholarship; not a critic, as the world looks upon 
criticism, yet above all, in the fine sense, a critic, of 
literature and of life; definitely at least, and finally, 
a man of letters, the typical scholar of letters of our 
day. 





ANATOLE FRANCE is by common consent the 
leading French critic of the day. He is in his 
seventy-third year. His real name is Jacques Thibault, 
the “Anatole France” having been assumed for pur- 
poses of literary disguise. 

He is distinguished as a novelist, as a humorist of 
much grace and fancifulness, as an ironist of no mean 
ability and as one of the purist stylists in contemporary 
French literature. For forty-five years he has been 
producing works in the realm of fancy, irony, poetry, . 
fiction and criticism, sometimes at the rate of three 
and four a year. 
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Fenders used as running boards as well, 
roll top upholstery and a door hinged at 
the bottom instead of at the side are 
among the features of this new Moon four- 
passenger sport model of original design 


other users of the road. In many of the new cars 
some one of the many non-glaring lenses now on the 
market is part of the standard equipment. The better 
sort of these lenses are those which do not diminish 
the total quantity of light from the lamps, but control 
the rays in such a way as to confine them to the road 
and keep them out of the eyes of other motorists and 
of pedestrians. The limit in New York State under 
the new law which is now in force is forty-two inches 
above the level of the ground. 


* body design and in upholstery some of the new 
models have many little touches of interest. In 
one car which is illustrated in this issue the fenders 
have been made to serve a new purpose. They act 
as running boards as well as mud guards. This is 
accomplished by sweeping the fender in a continuous 
curve from front wheel to back wheel and placing the 
step at the lowest point of this curve. This construc- 
tion, aside from its unusual and rather attractive ap- 
pearance, should have a tendency to eliminate some 
of the squeaks and rattles which are so apt to arise 
at the points of junction between the ordinary running 
boards and the fenders. At any rate, it is an innova- 


Motor 
Cars 


(Continued from 
page 82) 


Sa a Bt 


It is always a problem to know just what 
to do with one’s umbrella when motoring. 
The problem has been neatly solved by 
this pocket and compartment in the up- 
holstery in the side of the New Packard 


tion worth trying out. In this same car the entrance 
to the tonneau—it is a four-passenger model of the 
sporting type—is by means of a door which has its 
hinges at the bottom instead of at the side. The door 
drops outward and provides a running board seat 
when open. When closed, the lines of the body and 
mouldings are preserved, practically unbroken. The 
upholstery also is decidedly novel in this model. At 
the tops of the two front chairs and of the rear seat 
the leather is carried over in a large bolster roll not 
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The use of a new device to keep the wind- 
shield free from rain or snow is here illus- 
trated. The Klear-Sight windshield clean- 
er can be moved back and forth across the 
pane on which it acts like a squeegee 


unlike the treatment of certain leather covered library 
chairs. It thus forms an unusually luxurious cushion 
for the occupant of the seat. This whole body smacks 
of originality of design. 


NE of the nice little touches in a six-passenger 

brougham which is pictured in this issue is the 
handling of the side lamps. These are imbedded in 
the front pillars of the car. They are thus prevented 
from forming excrescences to mar the smooth lines of 
body and are ornamental rather than the reverse in 
their new position. In this car the tendency to a 
lower roof line, already mentioned, is well exemplified 
and the angular windows give an air of trimness to the 
whole which is decidedly pleasing. Extension tops, both 
for the victoria top touring car and the Salamanca 
types are also among the features of the season’s new- 
comers. In each case the driver receives additional 
protection although the attractive lines of the car, 
viewed as a whole, are not spoiled. The Salamanca, by 
the way, is one of the smartest and best balanced of 
the town car family. It is a type which lends itself 
both to the large and the small chassis and it is 
destined to be seen with ever increasing frequency. 
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|| DANIELS MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


WITH AN EIGHT CYLINDER MOTOR, ADMIT- 
TEDLY ONE OF THE MOST POWERFUL 
BUILT, AND A CHASSIS CAPABLE OF HOLDING 
THE ROAD UNDER ALL CONDITIONS, THE 
=_| DANIELS “8” DESIGNERS HAVE SUPPLIED 
=| ALONG FELT WANT IN THIS NEWLY 
= CREATED COLLAPSIBLE WINTER ROADSTER 
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Dainty, delicate toilet charm—ever reflected 
in San-Tox Purity. Ever symbolized by the 
San-Tox Nurse-face on dainty, blue packets 
of San-Tox. 


San-Tox for Purity! 

Purity in San-Tox Enchantment Com- 
plexion Powder, that softening, fragrant, “satin 
for the skin.” 

Purity in San-Tox Velvet Lotion; ‘tis toilet 
perfection for beauty protection. 

Rest assured that San-Tox druggists will never 


hesitate to return your money at the veriest 
whisper of disappointment. 


SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 
Chicago 
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There are 125 San-Tox Preparations— 
many for familiar uses, all equally pure. 
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The Selective Draft in Matrimony 


The Conscript Husband Versus the Volunteer 


“Be CAN’T understand how she ever got Winthrop,” 
Elsie began. “Not, of course, that J wanted 
him’’—she added fiercely. 

Elsie had come to the point at last, after two chattily 
evasive hours in which I had wondered just how I 
was going to explain to her why the man we had all 
expected her to marry had been captured and chloro- 
formed by a somewhat drab little widow from Ala- 
bama. 

“And I only wanted the refusal of him!” my friend 
plaintively explained. “It was only my right—after 
all those years.” 


rT this vague way Elsie recalled, for my contempla- 
tion, the three years between the separation of the 
Winthrop Boulders, and Mabel Boulder’s death. Dur- 
ing that time friendly hostesses had asked my little 
friend Elsie and Winthrop Boulder to the same house 
parties, had seated them together at dinner and, in 
many other minor ways, had acquiesced in the in- 
definite friendship which existed between them. 

“When poor Mabel died, Winthrop sent me the 
most touching letter,” continued Elsie reminiscently— 
and the collapse of her constitutional discretion meas- 
ured the depth of her disappointment. ‘My dearest 
friend,’ he wrote, ‘I want you to be the first to know 
of my great bereavement,’ and then, eleven months 
later, he wrote to me again: ‘My dearest friend, I want 
you to be the first to know of my great happiness— 
my engagement to Nanon Guthie of Alabama.’” 

“Nanon!” repeated Elsie vindictively. “Why, the 
very name ought to keep a sensitive man from marry- 
ing her. But I suppose I lost him by being too frank 
with him, too frank about his own failings and short- 
comings.” 

“Then you deserved to lose him,” I answered. 
“Any woman who knows that little about men 
shouldn’t be allowed to have one around. She is a 
menace to the community. Have you lived to years 
of supposed discretion without realizing that a man’s 
vanity is holy, inviolable, sacrosanct? You may 
break his heart, destroy his soul, squander his fortune, 
but you must not lay your hand on the ark of the 


By NIXOLA GREELEY-SMITH 


covenant—his self esteem. But, 
my dear Elsie, why did you 
rush off to Bermuda as soon 
as you got his letter about 
Mabel’s death?” 

“What else couJd I do? I 


couldn’t have people say I ont ae 


was stalking him. I could 
just see the nasty innuendoes 


that would be printed about Me teat eee 


me—if I gave the cats a 
chance. Of course I went 
away, and of course I expected 
him to come after me and, after 
a proper time—say two years 
—to ask me to be his wife. I 
intended to refuse him,” she 
added, “and then a small-town 
widow—a Nanon! You know 
what a horrible creature she is, don’t you?—came and 
married him. She’s quite the wrong woman for him, 
too.” 





“OF course she’s the wrong woman. Men always 
marry the wrong woman, if you leave them to 
their own devices,” I answered. “You abandoned 
Boulder at the most critical hour of his life. You 
wanted him to follow you—and propose. You're a 
Victorian, and you cling to a belief in the volunteer 
system in matrimony. You believe that men get 
married of their own accord to the women they want 
to marry. Poor child! The volunteer system doesn’t 
work any better in matrimony than it does in war, 
and for the very same reason. There are not enough 
volunteers. Doesn’t Schopenhauer say that men marry 
only from a stern sense of duty? Why should a man 
making an excellent income deliberately divert two- 
thirds of it to a wife and children unless driven to it 
by ‘Duty—stern daughter of the Voice of God?’ You 
see, the race must go on! There must be households 


. VANITY FAIR 








and families and all that sort of thing. Just think of 
all the butlers and nurse-maids that would be thrown 
out of employment if Greenwich Village had its way! 
Consequently, men must be conscripted into matri- 
mony. You lost Boulder, Elsie, simply because your 
pride wouldn’t permit you to draft him. You wanted 
him to volunteer to marry you and, meantime, the 
little Guthrie woman with the awful name but with 
no such nonsensical notions as yours, drew his num- 
7 out of a hat and goose-stepped him right up to the 
altar” — ; 

“Tell me how she did it then,” and by the grim 
light in Elsie’s gray eyes I knew she had resolved 
never to let another man get away from her. 


— made Boulder retrieve for you,” I answered, 
“You threw sticks in the water just to see him 
swim after them. You exacted homage. You put faith 
in the Victorian tradition that it’s always the haughtily 
aloof creature who bags the game. Never with an 
egotist, my dear—and all (Continued on page 106) 
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{ Chicago 


‘ASTER designers of long ago, living in an age of cere- 
moniousness, crystallized 
of royal dignity. Luxurious homes today, where living is on a 


splendid scale, have demanded a revival of these stately designs. 
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e spirit of the age in furniture 





Furniture 





has caught the feeling of these long-ago creators in the aristocratic period 
designs it presents. These handsome pieces have a wholly modern com- 
fort—due to the luxurious Karpenesque upholstery of hundreds of tiny, 
flexible springs deep-sunk in softest cotton or down. Your dealer can 
show you these beautiful Karpen period styles. 


Send 14c for Book 310 of Karpen Designs. 
It illustrates both period and modern furniture, in single pieces and in suites. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 








37th Street and Broadway 
New York os 
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No. 6105LA 


This suite is a masterpiece of period 
furniture design. It has the rich, ornate 
hand-carving which characterizes the 
Italian Renaissance, offset by panels of 
finely woven cane. The beautiful up- 
holstery, with Karpenesque loose spring 
cushions, is in keeping with the period. 
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loom of roses. 


Resinol Soap makes the skin so clean that it can hardly 
help being lovely! 

Wash your face with warm water and plenty of Resinol 
Soap, working the generous, creamy lather gently into the- 
pores for a few moments. Then rinse off, finishing with a 
stimulating dash of clear, cold water. 

Often from the first treatment you can feel—and even 
see—the difference in your skin. It quickly takes on a rosier 
look, redness and oiliness disappear, and in a short time you 
become really proud of your complexion. 

Those who have once formed this habit of being beau- 
tiful will rarely consent to be without Resinol Soap for their 
toilet. 

The same extreme purity and hair, and for a baby’s tender, 
delicate, soothing medication — easily irritated skin. 


which make Resinol Soap so 
. Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists 
good for the complexion also and dealers in toilet goods, sheoanhiead 


make it most beneficial for the the United States and Canada. 























The Selective Draft 


(Continued from page 104) 


men are egotists—vain and chock full of pride. 
egotist has to be stalked, he has to be terrorized, to 
be rounded into a corner where he sees that the thing 


he worships most on earth—Himself—will 
be seriously imperiled if he does not surren- 
der. Now, Nanon has the rare faculty of 
making a man feel superior, without inspir- 
ing the notion in him that there is any infe- 
riority in her—a marvelous gift. It’s won- 
derful and deplorable, the way such women 
as she can put a man on a pedestal and offer 
him companionship at the same time. Then, 
too, Nanon has no reserve. She told her 
troubles to every man. When her facile 
tears fell before dear, unsophisticated Boul- 
der they dropped upon fruitful soil. I’m sure 
Boulder advised her about all of her early 
troubles. Every other man in New York had 
heard what a shiftless brute her husband 
had been before he died, but how could you 
expect a man of Boulder’s vanity to question 
the bloom of a woman’s confidences. 


ee 64 may be sure that she conscripted 
Him. Nanon got Boulder because you 
wouldn’t conscript him. You wanted him 
to volunteer! The conscription type of 
woman permits no illusions or principles to 
interfere with the sober business of con- 
scription.” 

“Yes,” said Elsie, “Shaw was right. Do 
you remember Grace, in ‘The Philanderer’ ? 
She chose Herself when she said to Char- 
teris, ‘I’m an advanced woman. I’m what 
my father calls a New woman. I will never 
marry a man I love too much. It would 
give him such a terrible advantage over 
me.’ ” 

“By the way, Elsie,” I said at this point, 
“the Boulders are dining with me at the 
Ritz on Thursday. The awful Nanon will 
be well worth observing. Do come, and 
do wear your blue and silver dress. I’m 
sure you'd like to see your conscript friend 


Pg 


in his new uniform, wouldn’t you? 


An 


Color came into Elsie’s face. The master passion 
flamed in her conquering eyes. 


“You angel!’ 


’ she said; “I’d love to come and see 


him drill in the husbands’ ‘awkward squad.’ But 


really, my dear, don’t you think I’d look younger in 
the orchid chiffon with the gold lace underskirt than 
I would in the blue and silver?” 











Verses by 
George S. Chappell 











Half and Half 


Woodcut by 
Hogarth, Jr. 


 neteg minds with but a single thought; 
How oft we meet that kind! 

Not traveling doubly down life’s road, 
But staggering singly ’neath the load 
Of half a thought per mind. 
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Meike and the War 


(Continued from page 61) 


one can deny that the Latin countries, especially Italy 
are the lands of song, Yet I cannot recall any German 
singer as having achieved success in Italy, Spain o- 


South America, notwithstanding the - fac 
that in these countries .Wagner’s operas are 
frequently given. They are sung regular! 
in Italian and by Italians. Siegfried Wag. 
ner at one time made a yearly visit to Milan 
to hear his father’s works, he said, properly 
sung. It was at the time when Toscaninj 
presided over the performances at “La 
Scala.” It would be difficult to imagine a 
young Verdi going to Berlin to hear his 
father’s works properly sung, under the di- 
rection of, let us say, a Dr. Muck. 


AS a matter of fact, what the German 
public likes best in the Wagner operas 
is the text and the drama. They like to hear 
every word, and it is for this reason that, of 
recent years, it has become the fashion in 
Germany to subdue the orchestra to such 
an extent that much of the beauty of the 
score is lost. At Munich, during the per- 
formances of the “Ring” the orchestra was 
at times almost inaudible. The German 
likes it that way, for he is thus enabled to 
hear every word of the text, especially as the 
singer always sacrifices the music to obtain 
a clearer enunciation of the words. 

This war will teach the Germans many a 
hard lesson, and one of the hardest of these 
will have to be learned by their singers, who 
will soon come to realize that they must 
learn how to sing, or else give up all hope 
of obtaining engagements outside of their 
native land. 

This would seem to indicate that the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company must inevitably 
add to its staff of competent French singers, 
The number of French productions is bound 
to increase and with this increase of French 
productions there is certain to be a de- 
mand from the public for French artists 
capable of assuming the major réles in them, 





CHEFSERVICE without keeping 


a Chef—not even a maid. 


. I ‘HE proudest dishes of Fifth Avenue, marvelously pre- 
pared from the choicest materials, are at your command 
and within your means, whenever you want them. You just 


heat the tins and serve. 


Qurily Crosa 


CREAMED CHICKEN A LA KING 


WELSH RAREBIT 


THE newest achievement of 

Purity Cross Chefservice is 
Purity Cross Logster a 1a New- 
BURG—ready to heat and serve. 
Patrons of the most exclusive 
hotels tell us this is the most 
delicious they ever tasted. 35c 
and 65c at fine grocers everywhere. 
Your grocer also has Purtry Cross 
CreaMEep CHICKEN A LA KIwNG, the 
luxury that has become a staple, 
25c and 50c; and Purity Cross 
Wetsa Raresit—the prize “rab- 
bit” of the world because it is 


LOBSTER A LA NEWBURG 


always smooth, never stringy, and 
made from the finest full-cr 

une cheese. 20c and 35c. 
f these three achievements of Purity 
Cross Chefservice are not at your grocer, 
send us $1.50 for the “‘Getacquainted’ 
assortment of one of the large tins of 
each, delivered prepaid i you mention 


When” sent free if you send 
us name of your grocer. 
PURITY CROSS, INC. 
Model Kitchen, 
Route3H, Orange, N. J. 
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No. 1206-S Bon Bon 
Dish. Silver Plated 
Frame. Cut Glass 
Inset. 
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“Royal - Rochester” 
SILVERWARE 


A “Royal-Rochester” Silverware Bon Bon Dish 
affords a delightful means of serving, Huyler's, 
Lowney’s, Whitman's or any other high-grade 
chocolates or bon bons. 


Give us the name of your 
jeweler and we will sladlysend 
him one of these for your in- 
spection and approval. 


Rochester Stamping, Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
New YorkShowrooms 200 FifthAve. 
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|| HE DUCHESS of RUTLAND, who was Marion Margaret Violet, daughter of 
Colonel the Hon. C. H. Lindsay, C. B., married in 1882, Henry John Brinsley 
Manners, eighth Duke of Rutland. In her town house (shown above) the 

: sd! Duchess has the Patrician design inCommunity Plate—ashavealsotheCountess 
ae Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, Lady Randolph Churchill, Mrs. Reginald C. Vanderbilt, 
and many other distinguished patrons of Community Plate, both in America and Europe. 

















At your service for 50 years Teaspoons, $6.00 the dozen 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Lrpb. 
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Links Grow Longer 


(Contenued from page 78) 


splendidly.” After that, of course, I approached the 
ball as negligently as one may expect a King to do 
anything. With careless, even debonair ease, I drove 
the ball—straight into the brdok. 

“What a pity,” said she, “try another.” 


I GAZED at her and, presto! My mind flew back 
twenty years. I was fishing—the scene, Lake St. 
Clair—a friend with me—and his young son aged 7 
—four hours in the boiling sun—nary a bite—and 
the lad pulling them in until his arms ached. He 
paused from his joyful labor long enough to note my 
expression. “Never mind,” said he, touching me 
affectionately on the arm. “I'll give you all my small 
ones.” I was startled to find the same murder in 
my heart for my fair companion that I felt for the 
boy, twenty long years ago. 

I drove another ball. This time I got over—in the 
long grass. “That's better,” murmured the dark 
Diana, “much better. Don’t forget you are giving me 
a stroke a hole.” 

We descended the hillside—somehow, the beauty 
of the day had faded. In two strokes more, I man- 
aged to get on to the fairway—but my heart—Oh my 
God, my heart, how heavy it was. 

“Let me see,” she puzzled, “what club shall I use 
now ?” 

“Your midiron, of course,’ I answered, “the hole 
is just over that bunker.” 

“No,” said she slowly, “I think (looking at her 
bag as a child looks at a platter of French pastry) 
T’ll take this one,” fishing out a brassie. 

“You'll never go over it with that,” 
she only smiled at me wisely. 

“T don’t use this club very well,” she cooed, 
how I don’t seem to get the hang of it. Perhaps I'd 
better take a practise swing.” I looked back nervously 
to the first tee and saw the worst exhibition of bad 
acting ever witnessed by mortal man—a foursome’s 
pretence at concealing impatience. 

“Now, how was it the pro told me to stand,” she 
continued, “I never can remember. Oh dear, I sup- 

pose I’ll miss it,” and then she hit it and the marvel 
was, the world went on just the same—the birds sang 
—the sun shone—the breeze gentiy swept by us—and 


I warned, but 


“some- 


the ball lay on the green. 
ship to a bank cashier. “Let me see,” she cried, her 
eyes glistening, “that’s two for me, isn’t it? And 
you played two from the tee—we should count it 
three—but we'll call it two—then two out of the long 
grass—that’s four. Now you're playing five; yes, 
that’s right—five,” she breathed victoriously. 

Now the devil had me—I don’t know that he 
wanted me—but whether or no, he had me, and was 
probably sorry for the job. I played savagely, sul- 
lenly, desperately. 

But why continue a tale of defeat—mortification— 
anger—black, black, misery? All the pain and sorrow 
of the world was mine. 

The Queen brought me home five down. As we 
passed the Old White she paused to admire the 
Colonial lines of the house. “They say,” said she 
reflectively, gazing upon the house, “that General 
Washington used to dance on the very floor that’s in 
the ball room now.” 

“Did he?” I answered, absently, “I wonder what 
he went ’round in?” 


Now she betrayed a kin- 
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The Incompatibles 


(Continued from page 69) 


patible is the reviving dew of invention. He know 
that if it only illuminates the old, primeval an: 
ism between the sexes from a fresh angle, nothing 
can stop the run of the play. 

On the other hand, the public is as little dispogeq 
to see four acts of unbroken hearthstone harmony ag 
it is to take a taxi to go to an organ recital. 


Alt the clever people agree that, women 
chameleons, it is important for husbands to have 
a few violent streaks in their personality. Otherwige, 
society, not knowing that the twain are there, 
sit on them. Minus more Olympian qualities a litte 
discord is a delightful thing. Its value in a classic 
like marriage corresponds to the row formulated 
“modernists” music. Nobody pretends that raucous 
diaphonies caress the senses like Mozart—or Tip. 
perary. But they get the public ear. 


(THERE is nothing like incompatibility for making 
a woman entertaining. Under its influence, she 
develops amazingly. She becomes electrical, inven- 
tive, skilful in subtle provocation, artful in reprisal, 
and gloriously unexpected in everything. 

There is the case of two friends of mine who, for 
ten years now, have been incompatibilling and 
in their charming suburban home. The two had an 
unusually favorable start for becoming incompatible 
of the thirty-third degree. She married him for his 
money; he married her for her sweet, yielding disposi- 
tion. There proved to be far less of either than was sup- 
posed, Their efforts to pay each other in full for the 
surprises perpetrated have been a great means of im- 
provement to them both. As her versatility has in- 
creased, he has been kept so constantly on the alert for 
what she proposes to do next and so engrossed by 
schemes to prevent her from doing it,.that he has grown 
almost unselfish, due to the fact that he has had no 
time to think of himself. And from being a laconic 
person whose conversation consisted chiefly of ejacula- 
tions punctuated by cigarettes, he is now well informed 
on a hundred general subjects which he would have 
known nothing about but for the necessity of reading 
up on them in order to contradict his wife. Not even 
travel is as broadening as incompatibility. 
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The “Fortmason” 
strong, and 3% lb. lighter than any similar 

Special wear-resisting soles. 
thousands of Officers at the Front 


FORTNUM & MASON 
| 182 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
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7 silverware, are following the practice 


of parents and grand-parents i tae selecting 
1847 Rogers Bros. “Seventy Néar Plate’ 


A complete service of aivor —Tea Sets, 
Vegetable Dishes, ‘Trays, etc. smatching the 
Spoons and Forks —is ommnne if you buy 
1847 Rogers Bros. Silwerware. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 


Ta Spoons g ane ove » Sold by 
$6.00 a dozen. ° ~~  ¢ ae leading dealers: 
Other pieces j . “3 : tz, Send for otalegpe 
in proportion. Sete lens AYE? 
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the country, and when you go 
to the country you must make 
up your mind that you are 
really going. Do not haggle 
with the question. The time for side-stepping and 
note-writing is past. The date is fixed, your bag is 
at the station and Thompson, your host, has thrice 
interrupted the big deal you were about to close, by 
telephoning you to be sure to take the ‘leven-’leven 
from the lower-level, until you have at last stamped 
out of the office leaving the big deal still ajar and 
wishing Thompson were in a level considerably lower 
than that of any earthly terminal. 


"THOMPSON always meets you at the station, with 
a blonde depot wagon and three dogs. On the 
way to his farm he talks dogs—which you have always 
supposed existed only in two classes, watch and lap. 
Occasionally he addresses a word to a passing peasant 
in the Westchester wop-dialect, which he 
seems to speak fluently. “Have to, you 
know,—all the natives are Italians,” he 
explains. 

You feel, as a guest, fearfully sombre 
and drab beside Thompson, your host. 
His face has a fine edam finish and he 
dresses the part of the country gentleman 
very carefully. Even when he goes to 
town he wears puttees and carries a whip 
as if he thought the stock-exchange were 
a place where farmers traded cows. You 
pass many early Italian gardens, mani- 
cured to a door-mat neatness, rivalled in 
antiquity only by the ancient Swedish 
trails which wind toward the station, worn 
by the generation of Swedish cooks and 
housemaids since the beginning of the 
great war. These Swedes are seldom 
used now, the fireless cooker having re- 
placed the fired cook. Once out of your 
hired-mourner clothes and attired in your 
shredded wheat suit and the tie which you 
have been wondering when you could wear, 
you are Thompson’s own. There is not 
a dull instant—for Thompson—in your 
visit, from the time you look out of the 
train window and see the posse of mos- 
guitoes lined up to meet you until you 
drain the last drops of citronella and fall 
heavily on your couch. 


Why Does the Guest Beat His Breast? 


(Continued from page 63) 


But it is not my intention to horrify my readers 
with a recital of details with which they are doubt- 
less familiar. The theme of guestiness is an old one 
and the pessimists have had their say about dinners 
and house parties. 

And here is another thought. 

Why doesn’t some competent authority (Chau- 
tauqua could do it very well) or The Journal of Social 
Sciences,—or even a serious, matter-of-fact, statistical 
magazine like Vanity Fair,—why, I say, doesn’t it 
collect, select, edit and expatiate upon, the horrors 
which the guest is bound to receive on any week-end 
visit from his host and hostess, and—contrariwise— 
the horrors which any host and hostess are bound to 
receive at the hands of their guests. Balance up the 





VANITY FAIR 


atrocities and the horrors and 
you will find that, as in all the 
give-and-take relations of go. 
cial intercourse, the score at 
the end of the ninth inning is sure to be fifty-fifty, 

From the hostess’ end of it, consider merely a little 
item like towels. I have estimated that out of the 
100 per cent supply of towels spread out for a 
party on Friday afternoon, 25 percent of the 
Monday morning—will have been cut by razor blades, 
25 percent of them will have been ruined by boot. 
blacking, 25 percent by rouge and lip salve, and the 
balance packed away in the portmanteaus of the 
guests in order to protect their shoes, hair brushes 
and cologne bottles. 

May I not hope, with my humble pen, to leaye 
some imprint on the millions of potential guests who, 
according to Vanity Fair’s circulation manager, al- 
ways peruse these sacred columns? May I not in. 
duce them to think, not so much of them- 
selves, as of those others; I mean their 
hosts? For the host's is always the bright 
side of the medal. For him the showing 
off of his little ones is ecstatic joy. Bar- 
bara’s finger exercises are ravishing music, 
and Reginald’s recitation is a masterpiece, 
The last little Reginald I heard reciting 
wore an elaborate dental plate from which 
there issued two long tusks and a series of 
whistling sounds, which sounds, his moth. 
er assured me, were Washington’s farewell 
address to Congress.. They may well haye 
been—and they sounded, to me at least, 
like an extremely long and an extremely 
sad farewell. 


So: when we go out to the country to 
spend the hind and front ends of two 
perfectly good weeks with some happy 
host or other, let us think of them and of 
their hostly happiness. 

Isn’t that better, now? Isn’t it nicer to 
have happy thoughts rather than black 
disagreeable thoughts? I think I see my 
readers brush away from their foreheads 
those horrid frowns that were never meant 
to be there, to become again their own 
sweet and smiling selves. My boys and 
my girls, I like to call them! 

Let that be our thought for the day. 
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belong to any one else. 


means of all. 


at moderate cost. 


NEW YORK 





rwen tT u RE 0 
THE WINTER HOME THAT IS 
MORE THAN “WELL 


Whatever its style or its size, the win- 
ter home should truly express your own 
individuality so that it could not rightly 


The Bedrooms and Living Rooms 
should be not merely “well furnished” 
but reflect character and personality as 
well—this is an ideal to-day within the 


The arrangement of our many exhibits 
suggests innumerable artistic combina- 
tions that help to crystallize “indefinite 
ideas’ into practical plans for furnishing 


ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC 
RUGS AND DRAPERIES 


20-26 WEST 36th STREET 
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UILT to stand the hardships of the 
road yet natty in design and luxuri- 
ous in appearance. Rugged, sturdy, 
handsome bags and suit cases made by 
master bag makers and constructed of 
Du Pont Fabrikoid, Craftsman Quality 
—the very best Fabrikoid made. Each 
bag or suit case doubly guaranteed 
by these quality trade marks. 


PEE 


‘OUTWEAR CRAFTSMAN 
TRAVEL QUALITY 


Sixteen styles for men and women 
$7.50 to $12.00 
At the better shops and department stores 
Write for illustrated booklet 


The BELBER TRUNK and BAG CO. 


HOWARD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Man’s Suit Case 









A sturdy, well made suit 
case in small cross grain 
effect. Has sewed-on, heavy 
corners, sewed-on oops, 
heavy strap all around, re- 
ne gery by two strong bolts 


side hasp 
rable linene lining and 
equip th BELBEB 
FiTaLt to hold your 
toilet art: 


24 inch size, $10.00 
26 inch size, 12.00 
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leave With a Sealy Tuftless Mattress 

“—_ on the bed in your guest room 

t ine your visitor will have reason to 

re grateful to you for the comfort it 

cid provides. 

wing Nothing more delightfully com- 

me _— than a Sealy can be imagined. 

iece, The long-fibre air-woven cotton in 

hick the Sealy never loses its yielding 

es of buoyancy; it never becomes lumpy 

oth. or matted into ridges, and it does 

a not retain or radiate heat. 

east, Because the long-fibre selected 
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rocess it is permanently springy. 
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br twenty years and it will be as full 

d of and resilient as when you put it 
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The Proud Puff of the Sealy 


Sealy Mattresses are easily dis- 
tinguishable because of the 
smooth, oval surface. The Sealy 
is not flat, as tufted mattresses are; 
It is full at the center, where the 
heaviest weight of the body rests, 
consequently you sink into it just 
enough to have even comfort from 


head to foot, with no sagging at the 
middle. 


_ A Sealy on your bed shows by its “‘proud puff”’ 
just what it is the moment your guest glances at 
it, The smooth, soft, even surface of the Sealy 
is the mark of mattress distinction. 











LORD & TAYLOR, New York, FEATURING SEALY-DELUXE 





. 
Why the Sealy Is Sanitary 
Owing to the absence of tufts there are no hol- 
lows or stitch-holes in the Sealy. There are 

‘no hiding places for dust, and there is no chance 

for dirt to sift through to the clean, soft cotton. 
The use of ticking. that is of the highest quality 
makes it possible to keep a Sealy Mattress thoroughly 
clean by mere wiping with a damp cloth. This is 
another advantage of the tuftless feature. Sealy 
Tuftless Mattresses never have to be remade or reno- 
vated. The first cost is the last cost. 

Sealy Tuftless Mattresses are selected for use in 
high-class schools and hospitals as well as for the 
homes of particular people. If your dealer cannot 
show you a Sealy Tuftless Mattress, write us. 

The Sealy Pillow, also made by the Sealy Process, is'a 


clean, sweet, odorless head rest. 
SEALY MATTRESS COMPANY 
Sugar Land, T: 


exas 
Address Dept. V. F. 10 


Sealy 
e 
Triple Guarantee 
1. We Guarantee the Sealy to be 
made of Pure Long-Fibre Cotton, 
without Linters or Mill-Waste. 


2. We Guarantee the Sealy for 
becoming Lumpy 


twenty years against 
or Bunchy. 

3. We Guarantee that after sixty 
Nights’ Trial you will pronounce the 
Sealy the most Comfortable Mattress 
you bave ever used, of your money 


Should the Mattress fail in any one of 
these conditions, when subjected to 
ordinary use, on presenting this Con- 
tract, we will replace the Mattress or 
refund the purchase price. 


SEALY MATTRESS CO. 
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am effective weapon if necessary. The highly orna- 
mented cane is becoming less and less popular and 
the canes with gold, silver, ivory and other elaborate 
handles are intended for use with formal dress or in 
the evening rather than for the needs of every day. 
A good, businesslike stick for most informal purposes 
is the whangee, a flexible stick of the close-knotted 
bamboo family, made up with a crook handle and 
finished, perhaps, with a plain silver band. Another 
good stick is the leather-covered, crook handled cane, 
thick enough in shaft to give an impression of weight 
and strength, although not necessarily heavy. The 
trench stick in various forms also has strong attrac- 
tions. It is a straight cane with a knob handle which 
fits snugly in the palm and it hasa loop of leather which 
can be slipped over the wrist. This is the type of 
cane which the British officers especially affect 
and it is not only good-looking but is thorough- 


Shopping for the 
Well Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 85) 


It is a truly military article and should be confined 
to the use of officers. But there are so many officers 
on the streets of our cities at present and there are 
likely to be so many for the duration of the war that 
this hitherto rather unfamiliar miniature cane will 
soon be very familiar. It can be had in various 
forms, several of which are pictured in this number. 
Some swagger sticks are just like trench sticks on a 





ly practical and utilitarian as well. A type of 
cane which is also very practical but which is 
hard to find in this country is a plain crook 
stick of, say, English ash into which a pencil 
has been fitted. Just where the stick begins 
to curve into the handle a hole is drilled in the 
shaft and a pencil with a small metal knob at 
the top is carried there. These canes are car- 
ried to the races very frequently in England 
and they are handy for all sorts of purposes. 
Fortunately we are getting over the idea pretty 
completely that to carry a 
cane is dandified or silly. 
The walking stick, even if 
it be descended from the 
club of the cave man and 
even if its prime purpose as 
a weapon of defense is sel- 
dom called into display, is 
essentially an article which 
has a real place among the 
possessions of every man. 
One’s sticks, like one’s 
pipes are among the things 
about which it is easy to 
develop a very absorbing 
and comfortable hobby. 








HE little brother to the 
cane, the swagger stick, 
is already making its ap- 
pearance on the Avenue. 
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Calfskin full buttoned 
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rogatives of “an officer and a gentleman, Sir” 

It is not a far cry from walking sticks to boots bye, 
although one pertains to the hands and the other te 
the feet. And boots are an important factor im the 
wardrobe of the well dressed man. An excellent last 
for a boot for informal 
wear during the colder 
months is shown in these 
pages. It is a black, but. 
toned boot of calf skin 
with a low heel and slightly 
squared toe. Other good 
boots will be the full. 
brogued, laced rain boot of 
enameled leather and the 
calf skin boot with brown 


cloth uppers. 
PATS will be wom 
this season to some 


extent with sacque suits, 
It is always well to bear 
in mind, however, that the 
spat is primarily an article 
designed for practical use 
and not for ornament. It 
was planned to keep the 
ankles warm and to pro- 
tect the boots from the ele. 
ments and although its use 
has now gone far afield 
from these basic purposes still is well to re- 
member that one of the canons of correct dress 
is the choice of an appropriate article. It is 


Crépe de chine 
handkerchief, 
checked in 
various colors 
or black. Price 
$2.50 each. 
With the mon- 
ogram extra 








On the left a green gold cigarette case with red 
gold stripes. Price, $175. On the right a convex 
cigarette box, also of gold, in dull finish. Price $185 


small scale, bamboo with leather knobs and 
wrist thongs or leather-covered all over. 
Others, of dark wood, bear the insignia of 
the various branches of the service on their 
silver tops, as the crossed rifles for in- 
fantry, the crossed sabres for cavalry and 
so forth. In any of the college clubs now- 
adays one can see swagger sticks galore, 
carried for the most paft with just a 
trifle of uncertainty as yet but carried, 
none the less, as one of the ancient pre- 


probable that the footwear of the present sea- 
son will show the same tendency that is seen 
in other parts of the man’s costume to reflect 
the warlike spirit of the time. Boots will be 
a bit heavier, more direct in line and more 
businesslike looking than they have been. Spats 
when used, will be of stout and serviceable box cloth. 
It is a time of common sense in all things. 

In handkerchiefs for men there is infinite variety, 
this year as always. ‘The fine linens and cambrics 
always in good taste and a number of attractive weaves 
in silks are among the recent importations. One of 
the men’s shops has discovered an unusually suitable 
crépe de chine, illustrated in this issue. It is checked 
in black or in various colors. Of course, the individual 
monogram can be embroidered on this handkerchief. 
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CTEELOTHINGs 
Gentlemens Furnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 


Clothing Ready made or to Measure for Autumn 
Evening Clothes, Cutaways, Sack Suits 
Sporting Clothes and Medium weight Overcoats 
English and Domestic Hats and Furnishings 
Boots and Shoes for Dress, Street and Outdoor Sport 
Trunks, Bags and Leather Goods 


Uniforms and Useful Articles 


of Personal Equipment 


for Officers in the Service of 


the United States 
in Camp, Afield or Afloat 


Send for Check List of above or for New Illustrated Catalogue 


BOSTON SALES- OFFICES 
Teremontcor. Boriston Stacet 





NEWPORT SALES-OFFICES 
220 Bettevue Avenuc 











THE PRESENT TEND- 
ENCY AMONG MEN TO 
FAVOR STYLES IN 
WHICH THE SHOUL- 
DERS ARE SLIGHTLY 





SQUARED UP HAS IN- 
FLUENCED FINCHLEY 














IN DEVELOPING A FEW 
DESIGNS HAVING THIS 
CHARACTER OF TREAT- 
MENT. 


OF THE MANY CUSTOM 
SHOP DISTINCTIONS IN- 
TRODUCED, THIS FEAT- 
URE IS CONSIDERED 
NOTABLY SMART AND 
DESIRABLE, 


SELECTION MAY BE 
MADE FROM LIMITED 




















Shirts and cravats 
tailored by Higgins of 
London from materials 


selected by Finchley, 


RANGES OF TWEEDS 
AND SOFT CASSIMERES. 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 
READY-TO PUT-ON 
$25 to $60 


Style brochure mailed on request 


- TFINCHILEY 


SWest 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 
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new American Workshop of the Gruen Watchmakers 
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Ultrathin 
Watcu  Mape.” 
Can be had in square 
kt. or platinum, to 


special order. 
$165 to $550. 
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THE SPIRIT of the ancient guild of watch- 
makers, which flourished in Switzerland 
centuries ago, was one of perfect workmanship 
and high ideals. It is this spirit that is pre- 
served in America today by a “Worthy Com- 
pany” which practices the “art and mystery” of 
watchmaking in unique workshops on ‘Time 
Hill” near Cincinnati, and in Madre-Biel, Switz- 
erland. They make the famous GruEN watch. 
In the Swiss workshops, the movements are 
made with the care and skill that only Swiss 
watchmakers, patient and time-trained, have. 
The movements are sent to “Time Hill,” where 
the beautiful cases are designed and executed. 
There the movements are cased. On “Time 
Hill” also is the American Service Plant and 
Gold Case Shop, where a large stock of dupli- 
cate parts are kept constantly on 
hand. 


“An Accurate watch made thin” 


This modern “Worthy Com- 
pany’s” most important 
contribution to the art of 
watchmaking has been the 
“Verithin” arrangement of 
the wheel train, which 
makes possible an accurate 
watch made thin. 





white or 


308—14 karat green, 
yellow gold $35 to $150. 25 year 
gold filled $18 to $25 


The new Louis XIV 
Mopet chased bezel 
edges and plain center 
hack. Dial handsomely 
chased. 17 jewels, 5 
positions, adjusted to 
temperatures and 
Tsochronism 





How the pat. Gruen wheel train 
construction made an accurate ERS 
watch thin 


O. 
G3 R C] a N Hill,” U. S. A., and Madre- 


Verithin Watch 


The most beautiful watch in America 


uild on “Time ”” near Cincinnati, 


Jorthy Compan 
atrhm aces 


Gow the.spirit of the. ancient guild df Master 
Craftsmen is preserved in America today 


An INTERESTING Book, illustrated with etch- 
ings by a famous etcher, has been written about 
this modern “Worthy Company of Watchmak- 
ers,” its workships and its products. It will be 
sent free to those who are sincerely interested. 


How Gruen watches may be obtained 


The demand for these unusual watches is so 
great that their sale is restricted to 1200 leading 
jewelry stores in the chief cities of the coun- 
try. If there is no GRUEN representative in 
your community, write us, and we will arrange 
for you to see any of the many GruUEN models 
you are interested in. 

FrxepD Prices. Verithins, $27.50 to $200. 
Ultrathins, $165 to $250. Dietrich Gruens, 
$300 to $650. Wristlets, $25 to 
$150; with diamonds, $125 to 
$1200. Highest perfection attain- 
able in grades marked Precision. 
THE GRUEN WATCHMAK- 
Guitp, Dept. M., 
“Time Hill,” Cincinnati, 

Workshops, ‘Time 


Biel, Switzerland. Cana- 
dian Branch, Toronto, On- 
tario. 






313-—-Geneva Tonneau. 14 kt. 
8% ligne, Gruen movement. 
Gold bracelet $90. 7 ligne $135. 


Made in many other odd shapes 


In Ultra-quality gold- 
filled, No. L14, $50.00. 
14 kt., No. 1144, 
$85.00. Pat. Ap’d. 
Others with Precision 
movements and 18 kt. 
cases, up to $200.00 

























Gruen Verithin 
Accurate Wartcit 
Mave Tun.” 14 kt. and 
18 kt. solid gold. Plain 
or fancy case; ultra qual- 
ity gold filled. Any style 
dial. $27.50, $35, $40, 
$55, $65 and up to $200 
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Little Theatres 


(Continued from page 55) 


down his back hair and mutters to himself, “We'll 
see, my pretty!” 

The game is then on and it ends only when he 
lands two in the tenth row, for which he has paid 
eight dollars apiece, with a feeling that he has cheated 
the management out of something. Then, when he 
has jammed his hat in between the wires under his 
seat, he looks at the program to see what the show 
is all about. 


‘THE old business axiom that it doesn’t make any 
difference what you give the public so long as you 
make it difficult and expensive to get, has its logical 
conclusion in musical comedy successes like, let us 
say, “Oh, Boy.” 

I predict that, within a few years we shall un- 
doubtetlly see accounts of the opening of “You Poor 
Fish” (titles will have changed from the slang ex- 
clamatory to the slang abusive) at the Amoeba The- 
atre, a new playhouse which accommodates five seated 
persons and one circulating usher. The demand for 
seats will be terrific. As the box-office price will still 
be advertised as two dollars, the immediate family of 
the author of the piece can easily get some nice seats 
for a hundred dollars apiece. Outsiders will have to 
go a little higher. And it is a safe bet that outsiders 
will go higher. They have never failed the managers 
yet. 

Then it won't make any difference what kind of 
show “You Poor Fish” really is. It could be a magic 
lantern talk on “Across the Holy Land With Gun 
and Camera,” and people would claw at each other 
just as angrily to get seats, and would pay any price 
(except the box-office) for the privilege of being scen 
going in and coming out, especially coming out. 


AND how long will it be before other branches of 
public assembly take the hint of the “intimate 
musical comedy” and contract their auditoriums— 
“contract your auditorium” sounds like one of those 
military setting-up exercises, doesn’t it? I venture to 
predict that within three and a half years (well, may- 
be four) we shall see an article in the American 
Magazine on “How I Made My Church Pay Seven 
and a Half Per Cent,” in which a business-like pastor 





(surprised by the photographer in the act of signing 
a check with one hand and holding his little grand- 
daughter with the other) will tell us how, just as 
things seemed darkest in his little parish and his flock 
seemed to be worrying more on Sundays about follow 
through and ignition than follow on and perdition, he 
suddenly decided to hold services in his portable 
garage and charge three dollars a seat. The word got 
around the countryside that it was practically im- 
possible to get a seat in his church, and a speculator 
bought out the first three rows (there were, in all, 
four rows of funeral chairs, seating three in a row), 
and sold them for seven dollars apiece. The church 
corporation, of course, got the usual percentage on 
the seats sold to the speculator and boosted the box- 
office pew-rental to-three-fifty. By this time, the 
whole county was standing in line, waving bank-books 
and stepping on each other to attend the service and 
engaging their pews three months in advance. 

“And,” the pastor will add, “we have been so suc- 
cessful that we are now drawing up plans for a new 
church, which will be even smaller and more ex- 
pensive. What I have done, you can do.” 

And again it might be remarked that while “multum 
in parvo” may be Latin, it has its good American 
points. 
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Jacob Epstein 


(Continued from page 76) 


the true friends of art will hope that he may not be 
swept away by the war. 

America has no great sculptor as Epstein is a great 
sculptor and as the Rumanian, Constantin Brancugj 
who lives in Paris, is a great sculptor. We have con. 
tractor-sculptors, who, after they get their contracts 
in Washington, seem to rush to the long-distance tele. 
phone to telephone to their Italian or French workmen 
in their New York studios to “go ahead with a God- 
dess of liberty” so-many feet high, and “with a group 
of so-many children, a nude man with a hammer, and 
a sheep or a goat or two”; others who advertise their 
desires to turn a perfectly good mountain into a sculp- 
tural mole-hill; others who are instantaneous pho- 
tographers in mud, with all the imperfection of a bad 
moving picture; others again whose work reminds 
one of brass stove ornaments; others again who sit 
in their studies and direct their workmen to take off a 
little here and chip a little away there, and whose work 
seems to be finished with sand blast, just as Ford 
machines are painted with a hose. 


NE should not blame these American pseudo- 

artists too much for not being men of genius, for 
we have the testimony of Henry James that “It is of 
extreme interest to be reminded at many a turn , , 
that it takes an endless amount of history ‘to make 
even a little tradition, and an endless amount of tradi- 
tion to make even a little taste, and an endless amount 
of taste, by the same token, to make even a little tran- 
quillity’,—and, he might have added, to accomplish 
the miracle of art. 

But pseudo-sculpture, pseudo-art, is not by any 
means confined to America. It is only very common 
here. ‘The criticism of London and Paris is more 
honest than ours. In fact genuine, courageous, down- 
right artistic criticism is not merely uncommon here; 
it is almost non-existent. I will leave it for the theorist 
to say whether art preceded art-criticism or whether 
the creation of the first work of art produced the 
first art-critic. But our pseudo-artists are not even 
pseudo-critics. If those of them who are honest had 
any gift of self-criticism or real pride, the patient 
American public would be spared a vast amount 
of trashy art. 
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301—A three piece jar of double utility— 
to hold sweetmeats or mayonnaise. Plain 
crystal, sapphire blue, rich amber, or green, red, is useful. Tray, 17” long; 12 a 8%” dia. Price, com- 
8%” high. At $1.50, it is a@ most un- plete, $15.0 

usual value. 





S the leaves begin 
to turn, house- 
keeping begins to 

straighten out—after 
the lazy days of Sum- 
mer. It’s atime of brisk 


activity with the dis- 


cerning hostess; and 
so, very naturally, it’s 
a time of brisk activity 
with Ovington’s, too,— 
where there are hun- 
dreds of new sugges- 
tions for the home. 














311—These big 30” guns are not of the 

smokeless variety. They are ready at any min- 

ute to help you with your cigarette. With two 

shell cigar rests and 30” high, this smoker’s 
stand is priced at $7.50. 

















306—Every ware has its charm. Everywhere, Royal Doulton is one 
of the best; and, always, a sandwich set of rich preen, touched with 


310—Here’s a boat with a crystal hull and rim 
of burnished gold to carry a delicious cargo of 
mayonnaise. Boat oT eee complete, only 
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305—Here is the kernel of the situation in a 

nut shell: A nut bowl of mahogany and silver 

plated mountings, 9” dia., and a cracker and 
icks—all in one. Price $6.00 
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308—A very sistinctive asled bowl is this one 

of yellow lustre. 8%” in diameter. With a 

quaint wooden Fork: and pote it is priced ut 
only $3.50. 
































303—Toilet bottles edged with a até line which also 
rims the stopper and with gold labels: Alcohol; Peroz- 

ide; Toilet Water ; Cologne; Pond’s Extract ; Listerine ; 
Ammonia ; Bath Salts ; Bay Rum; Bicarb. of Soda: 
Borie Acid; Cleaning Fluid ; ge Ww ash; Face Lotion ; 
Glycerine; Hair Tonic; Hand ion; : 
Spirits of Camphor; Tooth W FP-49 2%" 
square and 4%” high. $1.00 apiece—$5. 00 for siz. 


312—Its brilliant topaz contrasting aids 

with the shining stand of black glas 8 

flower vese is as deostitat 4 90. it is Gale 
only 


307—Iridescent as a soap bubble, the lustrous amber 
glass of this interesting guest service is exquisitely 
wrought. 


The pea ~— is both distinctive and 


12 cordial "haces, $4.00. 
12 cocktail glasses, $6.00 
12 luncheon eiiKT " 50. 
Complete set, $15.0 


3127314 FIFTH AVENUE”NEW YORK 
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do 


Hating Backwards 


(Continued from page 75) 


ubtful assistance. The thirteenth century is not 


a very present aid in time of trouble, and medizval 


kings are apt to be frail support. 


to 


Nobody cares 
bare his feeling for modern France and against 


modern Germany on the difference between any two 


of 
do 


them. Taking medieval kings as they go, they 
not shine to the modern view with moral radi- 


ance and when two are picked out at random one 
hates to have to choose between them, no matter what 
their breeds. 


present instance seems the better? 


UT assuming that it really matters whether Philip 
was better than Adolphus, which of the two in the 
The writing of 


that rude letter does not seem particularly admirable. 


Neither does it seem particularly French. 


On the 


contrary, to judge from merely modern experience, it 


see 


ms rather a German sort of thing to do. And the 


more one thinks about Philip and Adolphus with a 


vie 


gets. 


w to modern applications, the more mixed up one 
From dim memories of the class in history I 


doubt if Philip is anywhere near good enough to 


ser 


ve as a tribute to the France of today, and I believe 


I know far more injurious things than the character 


of 


ern German. 


Adolphus of Nassau to throw at the head of a mod- 
In fact, Philip’s little weakness for the 


burning alive of Knights Templar seems to me more 


in 
Ad 


the true Boche vein of our own epoch than does 
olphus’s little weakness for Burgundy. I believe 


the more you go into it for a modern moral lesson, the 


mo 
for 
as 


re likely it is to turn out all wrong, and that there- 
e it is better to keep out of it altogether, especially 
you know all along that your present feelings would 


not be altered, whatever the truth of the matter might 


be. 


Blacken Philip, and you feel just as loyal to 


France; whitewash Adolphus, and you think just as 


meanly of the German government. 


the 


Turn it around 
other way, and the result remains the same. There 


is only one difference between them that counts at all 
in our contest today: Both being medieval kings, and 


the 


refore, to modern notions, probably scoundrels, 


Philip, if he came to life, would be hanged by his 


HIS, then, is the real objection to the voluminous 

body of writing of which the above instance is 
wholly typical: if the opposite to what the writer says 
could be proven, it would not diminish our warlike 
ardor in the least. It leaves us precisely where it found 
us, save that we have been made to feel a little foolish 
in the house of our friends. It is all too fragmentary 
and far-away and mild; in this day we need more 
violent measures. Some day, if we give him time, the 
heavy-armed historian will no doubt demolish the 
early German. None of us would wish to see any 
German, however early, escape him; but it seems too 
bad at the present moment that all these rather light- 
armed writers should go back and attack the very 
earliest of them when so many later ones appear to 
be getting away. 














fellow-countrymen, whereas Adolphus, if he should 
reappear, would now very probably be Dr. Zimmer- 
man’s successor as German Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 
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Cézanne and Van Gogh 


(Continued from page 73) 


pictures happens to be pretty that is not the principal 
reason for painting it. It may even be thought that the 
impressionists deliberately chose ugly and uninteregt. 
ing motifs in order not to be led away by their charm, 
The subject picture fell from the first place in their 
hearts to the last. The noble precept it conveyed was 
swamped for them by the inferiority of its present. 
ment. Impressionist began to feel that worship before 
the God who made the sea blue and clothed the 
Everlasting hills in purple was a meeter service for 
that alone than the contemplation of “Pussy’s firgt 
violin lesson” or Doggie adorned with Grandpapa’s 
Spectacles. In fact they disposed of all the Kiss. 
Mammy pictures and emotions with one mighty 
swipe. The greater aspects of Nature in her entirety 
were of more serious importance to them than faint 
and frivolous criticisms of details. 

It is not wrong to this day for a picture to convey 
a meaning or even to tell a story, but most creative 
artists feel that these expressions belong more fitly 
to literature or to rhetoric. Serious painting to-day 
occupies itself almost exclusively with what cannot 
find expression by any other means. That is its 
province. Every kind of use to which paint can be 
put was tried, to express what the great impressionists 
had indicated in their works. Freedom to use any 
method was the right they demanded and won for 
themselves. 


HEN there arose a new set of painters, each with 

a slightly different aspect, or a point of view which, 
as it arose directly out of the impressionists studies 
may be called Post Impressionism, though it is merely 
an amplification of the First movement. 

Cézanne, Gauguin and Van Gogh are the best 
known names of this school. Their work was Im- 
pressionism, but it aimed at a different line of impres- 
sion. Different essential truths impressed them as 
being of superior and vital importance. For example, 
Cézanne was not impressed so vividly with the fact 
that a tree is composed of thousands of little bits of 
things (viz leaves) attached to a big thing (viz the 
trunk and branches). He saw it as a mass of colour 
which must first of all be true in its largest sense in 
relation to what was before and behind it. He studied 
the “values” or the intensity (Continued on page 118) 
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LIGHT AND HEAT INFUSER Com” 


Pains and aches of any kind—from the slightest touch of neu- 
ralgia to the most acute abdominal attacks—are readily relieved 
by Thermolite, employing Nature’s own methods—Light and Heat. 
A hot water bottle or a poultice gives you heat only—and heat 
applied to the surface. : 
tion to soothing heat, deep into the affected tissues—-penetrating 
to a depth of two inches. 
Thermolite goes to the source of the trouble—relaxing the con- 
gestion and stimulating the circulation which a surface application 
Ask your doctor. 
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of one mass of colour against another. 
A slow laborious worker who worked 
untiringly to attain perfection of what 
he thought of paramount importance in 
every particular, but you never find Cézanne attempt- 
ing with tricks to represent the delicate tracery of 
foliage against the sky nor the surface of lichened bark 
upon a tree trunk. You may suspect that he could 
not have done it, but it is wiser to say that we do not 
know as the matter did not interest him. 


EZANNE never lived to see himself acclaimed the 

head of a school, he lived quietly upon a small 
income painting without attempting to force himself 
upon public notice often, it is said, leaving his can- 
vases in the field where he painted them. 

Gauguin was a great colourist and a great decorator. 
Like Cézanne he is now dead and the world allowed 
him to die without giving him a great wail or building 
to decorate just as it let Aubrey Beardsley and Charles 
Conder die without designing ballets which might 
have rivalled the creations of the Italian Comedy of 
the eighteenth century. Gauguin was also a consum- 
mate draughtsman, but he chose to simplify form in 
a way that the general public of his day were not 
accustomed to see it. He used and adapted the mod- 
ern experience with regard to colour and arranged 
masses of gorge: 1s hues in relation to each other 
from the point of view of their decorative glory. 
Often he used forms so simply that it seemed as 
though a child had done it. He used shapes for his 
own purposes without any regard to what another 
person might think of them. At the same time he 
painted perfectly normal studies of people and things 
up till the end of his life when he felt so disposed. 
This was the man of French-Chilian parentage who 
abandoned Paris and French civilization to bury him- 
self in the South Seas. The last ten years of his life 
were spent in Tahiti and the Marquesas islands where 
he died in 1904, and the violent change of life and in- 
spiration he received there produced his finest contri- 
butions to Art. Beyond a certain naive simplicity 
which was the dominant note of his character, 
Gauguin’s early pictures in Brittany and the South 
of France are not so very different from the Impres- 
sionist Masters that were his contemporaries. 


ay AN GOGH was the fire-brand of the school. He 
fought and argued with Gauguin for preéminence 
and recognition. He was intensely vital and violent 


Cézanne and Van Gogh 


(Continued from page 116) 


in his reaction to life. If the sun shone on the apple 
blossoms and the birds sang, what paint could express 
the vivid glory of what he saw and felt. The pink 
blossoms and the blue sky must needs also express the 
scream of the black bird disturbed from her nest. 
Was there a man digging potatoes? It was not the 
colour of his trousers that interested Van Gogh most 
as it might have done with Monet—was he in the 
landscape as a vital integral part? Was he digging? 
Then let him DIG, by gum! If Van Gogh could not 
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make him look as if he was digging ti 
the perspiration rolled down his noge— 
that picture was a failure, a damneq 
failure. Burn it! 

Do you see how the secondary impression receiyeg 
from nature begins to creep into Art as the most im. 
portant thing! The impression of the whole is sought 
first expressed in a purely personal manner. The emo. 
tional reaction perforce must be the next step—t 
emphasize the intellectual or emotional reaction apa 
from the first direct impression from Nature and the 
technical methods is obviously the next step to be taken, 


LS us notice in passing what another felt about a 
labourer with a hoe. Jean Frangois Millet painteg 
the peasantry about him all his life. The Angelus js 
now one of the celebrated pictures of the world. Mille 
loved the peasant, the life in the fields, he loved to gee 
the rhythmic swing of a man digging or hoeing or 
reaping. It meant to him the dignity of manual 
labour, not very far removed from a literary concept 
bliss, and it meant the essential nobility of a simple 
soul perfectly in tune with the phase of life he was 
fitted for, a subject that poets and philosophers haye 
dealt with in a thousand different guises. The Artist 
knew that where a man digged there he would plant, 
he loved the work stained clothes and horny hands 
because they were the symbol of honesty simplicity 
and endeavour. He delighted in the glow of the 
evening sun upon the Earth like creatures and he felt 
the distinction of Greece in the hang of a homespun 
skirt. A sincere Christian himself he shared the 
prayers of the farmer’s lad when the Angelus tolled 
and had he been a poet in words as he was in paint 
he would have written something exactly parallel and 
even more complete may be. than the great picture by 
which he will be chiefly remembered. 


But Van Gogh, if he was interested in anything 
besides the action and vigour of a man in relation 
to a landscape was probably more interested in the 
potato to be. He liked to see a strong man dig and 
hoped he was doing it well. “Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.” Whether Van 
Gogh cared for the Angelus or had any secret dreams 
about the dignity of toil I know not, but Moore may 
even say that what Vincent Van Gogh attempted, 
whether he succeeded or failed, and he did one as 
often as the other, he did it with his might; and: his 
might was that of a giant. 
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We give you clothes that 
make you look as you would 
really like to—and as few tail- 
ors or dressmakers can make 
you. 

Sizes, ready-to-wear, up to 
58 bust, both for long and short 
waisted figures. We fit with 
practically no alterations. 

There are three Lane Bryant 
Shops—in New York, Chicago 
and Detroit. And a highly eff- 
cient mail order service. 


Send for Latest Style Book 
if you can’t call personally. 
Address Dept. D 1—New York 
Address. 

Lane Bryant 
21-23 West 38th Street, New York 


Detroit : 
225 Woodward Ave. 





Chicago: 
17 N. State St. 
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No. 83R 





No. 128M 


LONG SILK COAT SWEATER 


An exquisite and exclusive Peck & Peck model ts this 
pure silk, extra long coat sweater. Its sailor collar, 
cuffs and the gore at each side are of broad rib, and 
the belt is wide with silk tasseled fringe. It may be had 
in white, faun, light blue, light pink, navy, gold, purple, 
or black. No. 328—$50.00 each. 


LIGHT WEIGHT SPORT HOSE 


A large selection of light weight sport hose in silk or 
wool, and many beautiful and attractive patterns. 
The ribbed stockings illustrated above, are very popular. 
No. 128M—Light weight ribbed No. 83R—Pure silk wide ribbed 
wool sport stockings with elastic hose of excellent wearing quali- 


narrow ribbed top. In plaintan, ties. Just right for sport wear. 
heather or gray mixed, $3.50 apair. In white or brown, $6.50 a pair. 


MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE. 


Peck & Peck’s catalogue of exclusive hosiery, scarfs 
and sweaters will be sent upon request. 


PECK & PECK 


EXCLUSIVE HOSIERY 



















E Balch-Price Collection of 

Furs includes an Extensive 
Array of Distinctive Styles in 
Wraps, Coats and Small Furs 
at Moderate Prices as well as 
| the Rare Sables, Ermine and 
| Chinchilla. 
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teen years of age and by passing the doctor. He was 
not required to take any oath of allegiance to the 
French Republic, or to renounce his American citizen- 
ship. He simply signed articles making him a soldier 
in the French army, in La Légion Etrangére, for ser- 
vice during the war; received five francs for spending 
money and was sent to Lyons for training. 


He found the 2nd Company of the First Régiment 
Etranger, with which he was placed, even more 
cosmopolitan than he had expected. Very few of the 
new recruits knew a word of French. In the barrack 
room little groups talked English, Russian, Spanish, 
Greek, Italian, Arabic, Norwegian, Polish, while some 
Swiss even had the courage to drop into German, the 
enemy language. Every civilized nation but China 
and Japan seemed to be represented. 

Preparatory to going to the front, the men were 
divided according to nationalities. One section con- 
tained, besides Americans, English, Belgians, Swedes, 
Roumanians, Italians, and a pure-blooded Egyptian. 
Altogether there were eighteen groups. When detach- 
ments were ordered to the trenches they would yell, 
sing, dance and “rough house” generally. 


) ie a letter written by Kelly from the first-line 
trenches on March 10, 1915, occurs the significant 
statement that the men would not be allowed to send 
any mail to any place for about a month. The general 
attitude of the Legionaries was summed up this way: 
They were glad to be where they were, were enjoying 
themselves and only longed for more and yet more 
action, as a relief from the continual rifle and artillery 
fire and constant close watching of the enemy. 

It was only after the battle of Artois and the sights 
he saw there that Kelly had a moment’s depression, 
long enough to write: “I laugh when I try to think of 
civilization. But with all we must admit that it is a 
great world.” After Artois the whole regiment received 
the revived ancient Fourragére decoration. 

Not half of the regiment returned from the attack 
on La Targette and Neuville St. Vaast, and it was 
necessary to send it to the rear for reorganization. 
Kelly’s company of two hundred and fifty had been 
reduced to fifty-five. After the fighting of May 9, 10 
and 11, only 700 of those 4,000 of the Legion, who 
had gone into action, answered to their names. 

Among Kelly’s chums in the Legion were Law- 
rence Scanlan, Herman Edwin Hall of Chicago, John 
Earle Fike of Wooster, Ohio, who served under 
the name of his grandfather, John Smith, and 





Kelly of the Legion 


(Continued from page 57) 


Russell A. Kelly, a New York boy who enlisted 

in the French Foreign Legion early in the war. 

Although he has been reported dead, it is believed 

that somewhere, under an assumed name, he is 
being held prisoner 
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Kenneth Weeks and Henry Farnsworth of Boston, 

Scanlan was severely wounded on June 16. 
receiving the Croix de Guerre, he said, “I could 
help thinking as I stood there that Russell should § 
standing beside me, and that we should be receiyj 
our decorations together.” Hall, Fike, Weeks ang 
Farnsworth. have been reported dead, but, as in the 
case of Kelly, there is grave doubt as to Fike. 


iy the Spring of 1914—on the eve of the war—f 
Germans, with characteristic soft-heartedness, ¢. 
pressed their sorrow for the misguided individuak 
who, to the number of 8,000, were then serving in th 
French Foreign Legion contrary to civilized custom, 
They went further in pointing out’ that the contrag 
of enlistment was harsh, the duration of the service 
too long, the pay insufficient and the work exacted 
excessive. They charged that France took advan 
of the “wretchedness” of the applicants and roped 
them in when they were in ignorance of what was 
before them. They alleged that recruiting was car. 
ried on by crimps who got their victims drunk and 
made false promises to them. They deplored the 
alleged fact that boys of eighteen should be made tp 
mix with adventurers and bandits. Finally they dis. 
played the real nigger in the wood-pile by stating that 
Germany, more than any other country, had the right 
to occupy itself with what was going on in the Legion 
by reason of the great number of her subjects who 
served there. 


Bb French regimental flags bear the legend 
“Honneur et Patrie,” those of the Legion, the motto 
“Honneur et Discipline.” If receiving the pay of a 
cent a day makes a man a “mercenary,” then the 
Legionaries are such. They are discouraged by the 
recruiting officers, instead of being sought for. They 
don’t serve for family, hearth, home or country, or 
for a career. A great deal of their work has been 
done in Africa and Asia under the most trying circum- 
stances. 

The men who have fought and died any time 
these three years in France are drawn from the body 
of those adventurous souls who seek after adventure 
with the most disinterested of motives. They are not 
self-seekers. In their case it can be said that where 
the fight is there will be found the natural fighting 
men gathered together. 

The letters of Russell A. Kelly are published by 
Mitchell Kennerley under the title “Kelly of the 
Foreign Legion.” 
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Bandelettes du Dr. Dys—Grand Priz Paris 


Séve Dermale (a rejuvenating lotion), and 
Sachets de Toilette (purifying and stimu- 
lating herbs for the ablution water). Two 
applications will efface newly formed lines. 
Trial box (for one treatment), with 1 
double Bandelette, 1 oz. Séve Dermale 
and 4 Sachets, $3.50. 
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2. “None but 
the Fair 


Deserve 


the Brave 


3SOLUTELY “different” 

are 

ments you obtain at the 
Darsy Boudoir de Beauté, the 
only place in America em- 
ploying the Darsy Prepara- 
tions. These are the products 
of the distinguishe 
chemist, 
establishments in the Allied capitals and Madrid are 
much favored by ladies of the haute monde. 


In contrast to many “popular” Salons, the exclusive character 
of Darsy’s appeals to a fastidious woman no less than the 
rapid yet permanent results of the treatments, which build up 
relaxed muscles and leave a faded complexion fresh and invig- 
hough importations are somewhat irregular, all 
Darsy Preparations are still obtainable for home use. 


Creme infante—(Named for our patron, 
the Infanta Eulalia). 
coarsened and darkened by-tan and sun- 
burn oe that is fair, soft and dainty. 


Crayon pour les Lévres—A dry 
tints the lips a healthy, natural color. 


Unlike grease rouge, no gloss betrays its 
Remains all day without re- 


We shall be pleased to advise you, in person 
or by letter, about your sfecial needs. 
Que Belle,”’ the book, sent on request. 


V. DARSY 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York—(Opposite the Cathedral) 
Paris, 54 Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré 
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Broadway Cloudburst 


Continucd from page 53) 


charming as the owner of the injured ankle. Barnett 
Parker, who was so good in “Hobson’s Choice,” is 
again funny, this time in the rdéle of a steward. 

“Friend Martha” I did not see. It just popped in 
and popped out again. But one’s luck never lasts, 
and I saw both “The Inner Man” and “Daybreak.” 
“Daybreak” deals with the problem of a woman, 
married to a drunkard, who does not wish her child 
to come in contact with its father, so conceals the 
fact of its existence and keeps it somewhere off-stage, 
—a situation which has been handled with great 
power on somewhat different lines by the author of 
that poignant ballad “The dog disliked the baby, so 
we gave the child away.” 

“Daybreak” is chiefly interesting in that it shows 
us what surely must be the final word in drinkers. 
Arnold Daly quaffed a bit in “The Very Minute,” 
and Lord Dunsany, writing of a certain sailorman. 
complains that “many people think that poor old Bill 
is drunk just because he can’t move”: but neither of 
these doughty alcoholics can compete with Arthur 
Frome, in “Daybreak,” who not only gets very com- 
fortably below the surface before breakfast but gath- 
ers speed during the day till, round about the edge 
of the afternoon, he is massacring polo ponies and 
newsboys. 


PEAKING of unpleasant citizens, go to “The In- 

ner Man” and take a look at “Devil Bolger.” He 
is the more amazing, in that there is no evidence 
that he does not do it all on cocoa. This play would 
have been the better for a touch of that “strange 
Scandinavian laughter” stuff. In other words, it is 
killed by the lightning reformation of its villain-hero 
in the last act. An ironical treatment of social re- 
form would have been more satisfying. Devil Dick 
should never have repented and become reconciled to 
his wife and child. In these days of moving-picture 
soul-dramas, what the public is crying out for is a 
play where the tough egg spurns his wife and kicks 
his child at the final curtain. Mr. Abraham Schomer 
had a great chance, but he threw it away. 

“The Boomerang,” by Winchell Smith and Victor 
Mapes was a good play. “The Lassoo,” by Victor 
Mapes, is only half a good play. Thus do we see a 
logic in everything. Every season the peril of writing 


hes 


"i 


a play without Winchell Smith as a collaborator be- 
comes more apparent. 


HE last of the first batch of this season’s plays 

is “The Eyes of Youth,” which brings the always 
wonderful Marjorie Rambeau to New York as a star. 
Written by Max Marcin and Charles Guernon, and 
dealing with the visions of the future seen by a girl 
who looks into a crystal brought to her by a Yogi, 
in which réle Macey Harlem established himself as 
our leading yoger, it seemed to hand the critics some- 
thing of a jolt. They sniffed at it and turned it over 
with their paws suspiciously. It puzzled them. The 
nearest one of them could come to a definition of it 
was by saying that it was a blend of “On Trial,” 





“Peter Ibbetson,” “Everywoman,” “Experience,” and 
“Bunker Bean”! What none of them seemed to real- 
ize was that it is a play which will draw women like 
a magnet, and that way success lies. Stephen Leacock 
in “Behind the Beyond” sums up very well what is 
going to happen to “The Eyes of Youth.” He de- 
scribes a first-night audience discussing the new prob- 
lem-play: and some say that its symbolism is too in- 
tense, and others that its intensity is too symbolical. 
But all the while there is a man in a circus waistcoat 
in the box-office checking up the seat-sale; and he 
smiles contentedly, for he knows the play is all right. 
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— in Profile 


(Continued from page 77) 


at the young man standing in the roadway, 

“If only I had his experience!” sighed the young 
man standing in the crowded roadway looking at the 
old gentleman through the window of the halted 
limousine. 

“If only they’d get a move on and let a man do his 
work!” said the middle-aged street-sweep, smacking 
his lips over the fine flavour of his chewing tobaegg 
and taking a deep breath of the keen autumn air, 


XIV—The Fatalist 


HE stock-broker’s wife, mother of six children and 
portly, was a fatalist. “Why worry?” she was 
wont to say. “When the time comes for me to die, it 
will come properly enough, and that’s all there is to it!” 
That afternoon she was run over by a_ brewery 
wagon while on her way to see a singing teacher about 
having her voice cultivated. 


XV—Imitations 
ESPLENDENT in silks and furs and a marvel- 
ous necklace of diamonds, the great lady sat, with 
superior mien, in her opera box. Now and again, 
with an air of infinite ennui and disdain, she glanced 
coolly aloft through her lorgnette at the eager poor in 
the steep, high altitudes of the galleries. 

The people in the great opera house whispered to 
one another that the marvelous necklace of diamonds 
was unquestionably an imitation. “Somehow,” they 
said, “it looks like an imitation.” But they were 
wrong. The necklace of diamonds was genuine. It 
was the lady who was an imitation. 


XVI—The Reformer 

HE Great Uplifter died and stood before Saint 

Peter. 

“Alas,” said Saint Peter, “I cannot let you in.” 

“But why?” demanded the Great Uplifter. “For 
surely I have been a good and striving man.” 

“Just so,” answered Saint Peter. “You have been 
a good and striving man and you must be rewarded 
with happiness. Here, where all are happy, you would 
be unhappy, for here there would be no work for your 
hands to do.” 

And that is how the Great Uplifter happened to 
go to hell. 


Ai lighted lamp is the most conspicuous object in a room; it.should 


be a thing of beauty in complete harmony with its surroundings 
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LP Pborgs- 
Arboréa Tale 


is a soothingly smooth talc delightfully 
perfumed with Arborea odor—a bouquet 
scent that brings to mind the fragrance of 
rose leaves, violets, heliotropes and car- 
nations. Ask your dealer for Arborea Talc 
in the beautiful and convenient Jar de 
Boudoir—25 cents the jar. 





Send us 25 cents for a week-end box with miniature 
Jar de Boudoir of Arborea Talc, and samples of four 
other Arborea preparations (Face Powder, Sachet, Toilet 
Water and Extract), and of Lundborg’s Peroxide Mas- 
sage Cream—a vanishing cream recommended for sun- 
burn and windburn. 


Arborea toilet preparations and Lund- 
borg’s Massage Cream are at drug- and 
department-stores. 


Lunoborg —Perfumer 


221 W. 17th Street, New York 
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the fish struck the bait a hard blow and 
then it began to run out slowly. I gave 
him about two hundred feet and when 
the line became taut struck hard. I 
knew then that I had hooked my first swordfish! 


E made a run of about two hundred yards and 

then sounded about six hundred feet, stayed 
down a few moments and allowed himself to be 
pumped up. He then came up to the surface and 
thrashed about in a circle, sounded again, was 
pumped up again. He did this several times. Within 
the first hour I had the double line, which was dou- 
bled back fifteen feet, on the reel three times and the 
wire leader was above the surface. We could see the 
fish plainly and “Shorty” said he would weigh over 
500 pounds, but fish always look big under those cir- 
cumstances and I was too busy to estimate weights. 
One thing I had discovered: he was too heavy for 
me, for in some of his sudden plunges he had nearly 
pulled me overboard. For the first time in my life 
I wished I weighed two hundred instead of one hun- 
dred and thirty pounds. 

Suddenly the fish made a dive under the boat. I 
turned everything loose and shoved the rod six feet 
into the sea. The fish came to the surface on the other 
side of the boat as “Shorty” started the launch ahead 
and the line cleared. 

This woke Sefor Espada up and he raised Cain 
for two hours. He tried every fish trick known and 
jumped clear of the surface so that I could not help 
getting a good look at him. He was a very big fish; 
his sword looked five feet long to me, but everything 
in me had been stretched by this time, even my eye- 
sight and imagination. 

It had been a cold foggy morning. I had on two 
sweaters. First one then the other had been peeled 
off. Then my collar and my hat had been thrown 
aside. “Shorty” remarked about this time that if I 
kept on I would be naked before the fish was taken. 


FOUGHT the fish for all I was worth for four 

hours and twenty minutes, then brought him to the 
boat on his side. I had most of the double line on the 
reel and four feet of the leader out of the water. I 
called to “Shorty” to put the gaff into him. Just then 
the fish gave a last struggle and went under the boat 
and the line fouled on the upper end of the shoe that 
protects the propellor. The fish still on his side was 
under the boat in plain view but beyond the reach of 
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(Continued from page 80) 


the boatman’s gaff and held securely by the fouled line. 

I slacked my line to see if the boatman could clear 
it with the gaff. The bag of the slack line drifted 
under the boat. “Shorty” caught it with the gaff and 
cut it with his knife, then cut the line on the rod side of 
the boat, knotted the two ends, and told me to reel in. 
I reeled in twenty-five feet or so of loose line and found 
he had cut the fish loose for he had knotted the wrong 
end and had thrown the fish end overboard. I thought 
much but said nothing! 


I PUT my rod down with relief mingled with disgust 
and looked over the side of the boat at the sword- 
fish. He slowly revived a little, struggled, pulled the 
end of the line free and sank. 

I had been very tired at the end of the first hour 
but had my second wind and was going strong at the 
finish. 

I was a pretty stiff fisherman the following day. 

Trying to make the fish take the bait and the mo- 
ments that passed after the fish faded away beneath 
the surface and until he was hooked were moments 
of great excitement, but the rest of the time had been 
too hard work to call it unadulterated pleasure. 


HERE were members of the Tuna Club at Avalon ° 


who had fished for forty, yes, fifty days and had 
not persuaded a fish to take the bait, and I had hooked 
one before I had been fishing two hours. They called 
that good luck but I did not feel that way at the 
moment, yet I revived quickly. 

A few days later I hooked another large fish, 
pumped and hauled him for three hours, and broke 
my rod at the butt. The boatman spliced the rod 
while I held the tired fish with the tip. I then brought 
the fish alongside in twenty minutes more quite ready 


to gaff. The boatman had the leader in one hand and 


the gaff in the other when the leader caught between 
the brass cap of the exhaust, which was not screwed 
home, and the side of the boat. The hook straightened 
out and the fish sank. The- hook had been in the 
corner of his hard mouth. 

Swordfish were very plentiful this summer for the 
first time. I counted and fished for nine one morning 
not five miles from Avalon. Some days they seem 
very shy and will not look at any bait. It is the cus- 
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tom to try a barracouta for bait if they 
refuse the flying-fish, and if they do not 
take that an albacore may entice them, 
They have been known—in the experj- 
ence of trustworthy sportsmen—to take an albacore 
weighing twenty-four pounds. 

After ten days’ fishing for broadbills I left fo, 
Clemente, to look for marlin, where I remained three 
days and on my return had five more days with the 
swordfish. 

The sea was like glass most mornings so that the 
fish could be seen at a great distance. 

In the last five days I tried about twenty-five broad- 
bills but only hooked one. The others would either 
cut the bait off the hook or else pay no attention to it 
but swim off and come to the surface one hundred 
yards or more away, where we would follow and try 
again. We often wasted two hours after one fish jn 
this manner. If the fish are not hungry this treatment 
seems to bore them for they will jump out clumsily 
four or five times. 


PLAYED the third fish four hours and forty min- 

utes, “Shorty” taking the rod for a short time to 
allow him to feel the weight of the fish. When the 
fish seemed to be leading nicely the hook pulled out, 
I am sure he was foul-hooked in his thin-skinned body 
for I could feel the hook slip from time to time. After 
the first hour he jumped at least ten feet into the air 
showing plainly his broad back, which looked as wide 
as the bottom of a canoe. He then ran out six hun- 
dred feet of line and fought on the surface. This 
amused the dog, Pard, greatly. 

It is difficult to persuade a broadbill to bite and 
still more difficult to hook him, and if he is a big 
one, still more difficult to do anything with him after 
he is hooked. 


E isa much more interesting fish to fight than the 

large tuna for he is a better general and no two 
fish seem to fight alike. There is an appearance of 
sameness about tuna fishing that does not at all 
exist in swordfishing. 

It would be quite impossible to kill these fish with- 
out the modern reel with its heavy drag; thumb pres- 
sure alone could not do it, the fish are too strong. 

This fishing was a lesson to me in what fishing 
tackle will stand. I did not think it possible that a 
split bamboo rod and a 24-thread line could stand 
such a strain. 
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Kerami Polar Bear 
Shown at The Shelton Looms The 
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Made by Stein & Blaine. 


Inc. 
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new fabrics at the Show. It is 
a lustrous and beautiful fur 
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vet is pure silk. 


claim 
superiority and there 
is no fabric more sat- 
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Look your best and 
be comfortable 


Front Lace Corset 


—the only Corset 
with the patented 


en2cl- 


+ a SSS See 


AS as ee 


ia 


~ 


‘Sp Tet Mert, G 6 Pet Gee 


Reg. Trade Mark, U. 8. Pat. Office. 


Back and Front 
Shield 


By relieving all pres- 
sure along the spine ; by 
providing free circula- 
tion of air; by prevent- 
ing lacers from scoring 
the flesh ;—utmost fig- 
ure improvement is 
made possible with gen- 
uine comfort. 


The materials used in 
La Camille Corsets are 
excellent, the work- 
manship, high quality, 
and the price is very 
moderate. Ask for and 


insist upon La Camille. If your dealer does not carry 
it, go to one who does, or if you cannot conveniently 
find one, write for catalog and name of dealer nearest 


you. 


Sold in New York by John Wanamaker; Oliver A. Olsen 
& Co., 79th St. and Broadway; Miss M. C. Shields, 206 W. 
125th St.; I. Berger, 2 Clinton St., and 120 W. 125th St. 
Brooklyn: Seaver Bros., 5208-5216 Third Avenue. 


Model illustrated is developed in various materials and 


ITPeNAYUTergrereryyerergenpne rey eyATedUAETAREEAU LUST AUEO TREE CAES SEU EE ECT Tgg Ene 


135 UNION STREET 
AURORA, ILL. 


priced from $3.00 to $6.50 


Send for catalog and name of nearest dealer 
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8 tong winds of rumor whispered 
to us long ago that Fashion 
would favor the “long-line silhou- 
ette” this Fall. 

To make slenderness easy of 
achievement we created the soft, 
lustrous Pussy Willow Satin to 
hang in long folds and clinging 
draperies. 

Kashmere Kloth with 
the beautiful semi-lus- 
tre of the flower petal 
is another revelation of 
the fashionable “slen- 
derizing” effect of a 
straight hanging, deli- 
cately folding fabric. 




























H.R. Mallinson & Company 


“The New Silks First” 
New York Paris 


Makers of Khaki-Kool, 
Pussy Willow, 
Indestructible Voile 
and Will o’ the Wisp. 
(All registered trade marks) 














Gown made of 
Will o’ the Wisp 
and Pussy 
Willow Satin 
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Ten Great Names 


(Continued from page 43) 


carries his own brains, or allows his chief-of-staff, 
von Ludendorff, to take care of them, is one of the 
secrets of the war that the future alone will reveal. 
On this subject the Field Marshal maintains a mas- 
terly silence. 


IXTH, Joffre. He is the greatest defensive general 

that the war has produced. The saving of Paris, 
at the victory of the Marne, put him among the 
immortals. His conquest of America, when he came 
here, and the fact that he has placed his experience 
at the service of our commander in chief, General 
Pershing, have made him one of our national heroes. 
Not even the most timorous of Frenchmen, haunted 
by fears of a man on horseback, ever suspected him, 
even at the height of his. popularity, of having any in- 
terests outside his profession. Joffre proved that 
France unready had more staying power in her than 
had Germany after forty years of preparation. 


EVENTH, Kitchener. He was not only a prophet, 

but a worker of miracles. He horrified England 
and amused Germany by saying that it would be a 
three years’ war at least, and turned Great Britain 
into a land power of the modern first class by raising 
an army of 5,000,000 men, whereas she was supposed 
to look out for things at sea, and send only an expedi- 
tionary force to the Continent. The theory that he 
had finished his work when he went to his death, is 
put forward by those who contend that he made 
mistakes—at Gallipoli for instance. Anyhow he raised 
the men, and in Sir William Robertson, chief of the 
Imperial Staff, developed a man big enough to wear 
his boots when he was gone. And what Robertson 
is to Kitchener, Pétain is to Joffre. 


IGHTH, Haig. He has lived down the reputation 

of looking well in any uniform. He has put push 
into what was once ‘“‘French’s contemptible little army”. 
Not only has he the Somme and the Aisne to his credit, 
but he has demonstrated that he can go through when- 
ever it is desirable. He may prove to be the Wellington 
of the war. His despatches are as simple as if they 
were nothing but routine and commonplace descrip- 
tions of the day’s work. He does not advertise. 





INTH, Cadorna. Alone of all the generals on 

both sides he has retained the supreme command 
ever since his nation got into the game. ‘The victory 
of Monte Santo may rank with the Marne in the 
sense of being that rare thing, a decisive battle, open- 
ing as it did the way to Trieste. 


ENTH, von Tirpitz. The father of the German 

navy will be best remembered as the adopted 
father of the submarine, an instrument through which 
the body of rules known as International Law were 
put out of operation for the first time since they were 
adopted. Frightfulness and von Tirpitz remain 
synonymous terms. But the doctrine of “thorough” 
was too much even for the Germans who balked at 
losing the last shred of reputation in pursuit of a policy 
which was to prove only comparatively successful. 
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Piscine of Otford 


(Continued from page 49) 


felt that it might be a spirit escaped from torture jp 
some dim parlor or the house that he watched; his 
nerves were strained and he feared foolish fears. They 
he grew used to them, and the sun set then, and the 
aspect of everything altered, and he felt strange fears 
again. 


HE waited for them to light their lamps, so that they 
could not see, when he would steal up softly and 
crouch by the little back window. But though every 
bird was home, though the night grew chilly as tombs 
though a star was out, still there shone no yellow light 
from any window. Amuel waited and shuddered, 

It grew so dark that he decided to move and make 
his way to the window, in spite of the stillness and 
though the house was dark. He rose, and while stand- 
ing arrested by pains that cramped his limbs, he 
heard the door swing open on the far side of the 
house. He just had time to hide behind the trunk of 
a pine when the three grim men approached him and 
the woman hobbled behind. 


RIGHT to the ominous clump of trees they came as 
though they loved their blackness, passed through 
within a ward or two of the postman and squatted 
down on their haunches in a ring in the hollow behind 
the trees. They lit a fire in the hollow and laid a kid 
on the fire, and by the light of it Amuel saw, brought 
.orth from an untanned pouch, the letter that came 
from China. The elder opened it with his gristiy 
hand and, intoning words that Amuel did not know, 
drew out from it a green powder and sprinkled it on 
the fire. At once a flame arose and a wonderful 
savour, the flame rose higher and flickered, turning 
the trees all green; and Amuel saw the gods coming 
to snuff the savour. 


HILE the three grim men prostrated themselves 

by their fire, and the horrible woman that was 
the spouse of one, he saw the gods coming gauntly 
over the wold; beheld the gods of old England hun- 
grily snuffing the savour, Odin, Balder and Thor, the 
gods of the ancient people. He beheld them eye to eye 
clear and close standing there in the twilight,—and the 
office of postman fell vacant at Otford-under-the-Wold. 











Black Kid with Champagne 
Kid Tops . . Price $17.00 





Patent Leather Vamp with 
Met Kid Tops Price $15.00 





FALL 
FOOTWEAR 


MILITARY HEELS 

















Be ¢ > LATE 


415 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Between 37th and 38th Streets 





Tan Russia with Neutral Gray 
Buckskin Tops Price $16.00 





Tan Russia with Tan 
Buckskin Tops Price $17.00 
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CRANE’S CREATIONS 


The earliest intimation of the latest styles 
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in fine writing papers 


ORDURE D’ARGENT is the name 

of the newest Crane’s style. The 
paper is Crane’s Linen Lawn enriched 
with a wide band of color, the color 
overlaid with a filigree of silver. The 
second sheet extends beyond the margin 
of the first sheet the width of the band, 


J and the edges of both sheets have been 
# \ silvered. The same rich treatment has 
| been given to the envelope. The colors 


are Baltique Blue, Dove Grey, Made- 
leine Violet and Daybreak Pink. 


Pag ug style of Crane’s Writing 


Papers which is finding favor 
with a great many is the Marginal Fold. 

















In this novel style the second sheet ex- 
tends beyond the first about half an 
inch, affording an ideal place for a mono- 
gram. Then the usual place at the top 
of the first sheet may be used for the 
house address. This paper comes only 
in the white, but a taste for color may 
be exercised by choosing one of the 
several styles with colored borders. 
The edge of the paper is silvered. 


NE of the very best styles of Crane’s 
Writing Papers is known as Crane’s 
Greylawn. ‘The general effect is that of 
a very delicate grey, but the pattern is 
really an infinite number of fine grey 
lines very close together upon a white 
background. This paper also has an- 
other novel feature; namely, lined en- 
velopes, the paper lining being in the 
pattern known as Pekin Stripe. 


D°? not think you have seen Crane’s 
Linen Lawn until you have seen 
the colors in which it comes. In a 
season when color is fashionable it is 
so easily possible to have one of the 
prevailing smart shades in your writing 
paper or, if you like, to harmonize with 
the general color scheme of your writ- 
ing table. 


Atl Crane’s Writing Papers have the 
newest styles of envelope flap and 
come in appropriate sizes. The corres- 
pondence cards match in color and deco- 
ration all of the different papers. 
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EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. New York Pittsfield, Mass. 
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CAnnouncemento 


A. H. BALCOM wishes to 
announce that he has opened 
a new department in his 
business at 


665 Fifth Avenue 


For this department he has 
bought, designed and _ar- 
ranged aside from his regular 
large collection of beautiful 
and exclusive French models, 
an assortment of distinctly 
simple and original after- 
noon and evening models in- 
cluding young ladies’ dresses 
and trousseaus ranging in 
price from Ejighty-Five to 
One-Hundred Seventy-Five 
Dollars. 


Your attention is especially 
called to this new arrange- 
ment in order that you may 
avail yourself of it, and also 
tell your friends of this new 
and interesting department. 
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America’s Wings 
(Continued from page 45) 


particular requirements of the airplanes in question. 
Thus, an eight-cylinder motor can be transformed 
into one of twelve cylinders with the addition of not 
more than one dozen parts. 


HE new engine in its eight-cylinder form has a 

weight per horse power as low as has been achieved 
by the best European practice. As the number of the 
cylinders is increased. this low weight per horse power 
is reduced still more, until in the twelve-cylinder motor 
the “U. S. Engine” has a weight per horse power 
which I do not propose to reveal to the enemy, but 
which is so small as to be almost incredible. The 
principle of standardization is to be applied by the 
men in control of the air situation——the men who 
will say how and where the appropriation of $640,- 
000,000 recently made is to be spent—not only to the 
motors, but also to all parts of the airplanes. 


HE industries of the country, already cataloged 

and indexed through the painstaking inventory of 
the Council of National Defense, will each be asked 
to play its respective part. The production of engines 
will fall very largely upon the automobile factories, 
although the typewriter and cash register industries 
will also be able to do their bit in the making of 
certain of the smaller metal parts. Factories which 
have been engaged in the production of shells will 
‘also be suitable for boring cylinders without inter- 
fering with their munition production. The making 
of the planes and wings will fall largely upon the 
furniture industry, and is expected easily to keep 
pace with the production of motors. The wood- 
workers, the wire mills, the instrument makers, and 
a host of other minor industries will have their ap- 
pointed place in the production of the new armada of 
the skies, which is expected to put the navigation of 
the air even more firmly under the control of the 
Allied Powers than is at present the navigation of the 
sea. 


HE same astonishing speed which marked the 
creation of the new engine design is marching for- 
ward with the progress of manufacture. Large quan- 
tities of aeroplanes equipped with this motor in one of 





-ier & Taylor of Philadelphia. 





its several forms are expected to appear within a few 
months. The completed planes will be ready contem- 
poraneously with the graduation from the Flying 
Schools of at first hundreds and soon thousands of 
trained aviators. 


C- may be said without revealing details of the 
government plans that the opinion is firmly held 
in authoritative quarters that America can strike for 
victory and peace most quickly as well as most effec- 
tively in the air. Every energy of the best trained 
productive minds in the country is being bent to this 
end. The results will go far to justify all the opti- 
mism which is a part of the American temperament. 
We have been woefully backward in making use of 
the inventions for modern warfare, the most success- 
ful of which are all of American origin. But at last 
we are awake to the situation as it involves air su- 
premacy. We know that airplanes are the eyes of the 
modern army. We know that an army blind .is an 
army defeated, and that, conversely, an army keen of 
sight, Argus-eyed, is to be triumphant and victorious. 
We have set our hand to the plow; we shall finish 
the furrow evenly, cleanly and rapidly to the end. 


ISTORY is being made more surely and more 

quickly, perhaps, than ever it was before. Men 
who are writing a golden page of it are the army and 
navy officers, the engineers, the manufacturers and the 
executives of American business who are co-operating 
to the fullest extent with the six members of the Air- 
craft Production Board: Howard E. Coffin, Chair- 
man; Brigadier General Geo. O. Squier, Chief Signal 
Officer, U. S. A.; Rear Admiral D. W. Taylor, Chief 
of Bureau of Construction, U. S. N.; S. D. Waldén, 
formerly vice-president of the Packard Motor Car 
Co.; E. A. Deeds, formerly general manager of the 
National Cash Register Co.; R. L. Montgomery, 
Senior member of the firm of Montgomery, Cloth- 
With this Board 
there is acting in the closest harmony the Joint Army 
and Navy Board on Design and Specification, to 
which has been intrusted by the Secretaries of War 
and the Navy, respectively, all questions of design 
for all forms of military aircraft, excepting Zeppelins. 
This Joint Board has as members: Major B. D. 
Foulois, U. S. A.; Capt. V. E. Clark, U. S. A.; Lieu- 
tenant A. K. Atkins, U. S. N.; Lieutenant J. H. 
Towers, U. S. N.; Asst. Naval Constructor J. C. 
Hunsaker, U. S. N.; Capt. E. S. Gorrell, U.S. A. 
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MISS SWIFT 


11 BAST SSTU STREET 


{INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


FURNITURE, 
MATERIALS, WALL AND 
FLOO) 


UNLQUK 
ARTIC LES 
ALL INTERIORS 


VANITY FAIR 


Welcome to Our City 
By F. H. GASSAWAY 


T was Saturday night at a crowded Broadway 

hotel. A recently arrived tourist, who had tried 
to find accommodations elsewhere, was rejoiced to 
learn that he could have the room of a guest who had 
just been ejected from the premises. 

“Undesirable person, eh?” said the tourist. 

“Undesirable? Well, just a little,” growled the 
room clerk. “He looked quief and respectable enough 
when he arrived, but oh! my—” 

“What did he do?” 

“Well, he arrived last night, after telegraphing yg 
four times, C. O. D., for his room. At the door he 
picked a terrific scrap with his taxi driver. He also 
licked one or two of our porters when they tried to 
stop the fight. After dinner he raised Cain in the 
bar until along about 3 A. M., where he started out 
to see the hula hulas on the great white way. He 
came in about five in the morning singing ‘Charlie 
Burke,’ in.a voice like a powder explosion. It took 
everybody on duty to hustle him into the elevator, 
and shoot him up to the ninth floor. There are some 
W. C. T. U. delegates staying up there and three of 
the ladies occupied a double room right next to his, 
He hammered on their door for awhile and when they 
refused to open it he blew a lot of cigar smoke 
through the key-hole and yelled ‘Fire!’ Of course 
the whole house was in an uproar, all of the W. C 
T. U. women going out on the fire escapes in their— 
as you might say—-nightgowns.” 

“Well!” 

“We have no objection in our hotel to a little 
geniality now and then but we have to draw the line 
somewhere.” 

“What did you do to him?” 

“Oh, we just threw a mattress over him and sat 
on it until the house doctor could give him a hypo- 
dermic. Then we tied him to his bed.” 

“Don’t blame you.” 

“He came to, an hour or so ago, and we threw 
him, and all his baggage, out into the hall. Then I 
came along and handed him his bill. When he looked 
at it what do you ’spose he said?” 

“Haven't any idea.” 

“He said, ‘Holy smoke, man, don’t you make any 
reduction to clergymen?’ ” 
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Shelves and rods for the bathroom. Toilet bottles for the bedroom. 


All Through the House 


O matter where you live-——or how— 
you will find interesting utilities at 
Lewis & Conger’s to help you with your 
housekeeping. The bigger the house, the 
greater the opportunity to avail yourself 
of stocks that are extraordinarily compre- 
hensive—stocks that include all of those 
unusual things seldom found elsewhere. 
And the smaller the house, all the more 
reason to have everything serve a definite 
purpose and serve it well. 
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SAVUL 


W oodenware 
stocks include 
spoons, butter 
hands, butter 

prints and 
everything 
needed in 
pantry and 
kitchen 
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Tinware of all 
kinds—varieties 
—and shapes. 








For the kitchen and pantry, there are hundreds of 
articles’ of tinware, woodenware, aluminum, agate— 
everything you need and want. And for the dining 
room and living room, there are hundreds of other 
interesting suggestions just as useful. 
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Even for the bathroom and bedrooms there are utilities 
of equally great variety—for just as thoroughly as you 
keep house, Lewis & Conger are thoroughly equipped 
to help you. 


EWIS& CONGER 


45th STREET & SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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HOUSEHOLD UTILITIES @ 








PROGRESS 
earned by VALUE 


RESENT indications show that 
the Sonora sales for 1917 will be 
over 100 times as great as the sales 


for 1913! 


This marvelous growth in so short a 
period could not have been reached 
with a phonograph that was only “as 
good” or even “slightly better.” 


Sonora had to be overwhelmingly 
superior to achieve so quickly such 
remarkable results in the face of the 
vigorous competition and the exten- 
sive publicity of older established 
machines. 


Sonora’s popularity is based on its 


intrinsic worth. Its exquisite tone 
which won for it the highest score at 
the Panama Pacific Exposition wins 
for it new admirers daily. 


Hear the Sonora first! 
Twelve Unequalled Models 
$50 $55 $60 $75 $100 $135 $150 
$175 $200 $250 $375 $1000 


Illustrated catalog V-14 
forwarded on request 


Sonora Phonograph 
Sales Company, Ine. 


George E. Brightson, President 
279 Broadway at Reade Street 
50 Broadway (Standard Arcade) 
Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street 
New York City 


Sonora is licensed and operates under Basic Patents of the phonograph industry. 


The Highest Class Talking Machine in the World 
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Waetaenef Old New Otleans 


And a Word About the 





Creole Type of Woman 


on to the platform at New 

Orleans I became the prey 
of a most curious illusion. I 
thought that I had died and gone 
to heaven! Mules! Whenever 
the widely-traveled man_ sees 
mules he enters into Paradise. 
Mules mean memory—memory of 
many a land,—China, India, Mex- 
ico, Spain, Brazil—all the lands 
of mystery and romance. Wher- 
ever the mule is the chief beast of 
burden, we find also the truest 
type of woman; whether she wear 
veil or mantilla, her heart is the 
same, and her hand is ready to 
grip your soul, or her dagger, as 
circumstances may dictate! Then 
the mule suggests great deserts, 
the charm of desolation, of up- 
land countries of cactus and sage- 
brush, burnt by the sun, who 
laughs, great, jolly and pagan, as 
he never does where there are no 
mules. 


Non 0 before I had stepped 


O it was mules that drew the 

lumbering old coach to the 
hotel. But no hotel for me! I 
left my baggage to the porter, and 
darted out to get the atmosphere 
of the old quarter. For here is 
no bustling American city, nor 
even the primitive colonial village 
which one finds everywhere be- 
yond the radius of the skyscrap- 
ers; but a real old city, settled and 
unchanged for centuries, a city 
that has had time to grow, to 
develop a tradition and an atmos- 















“Wherever the 
widely - traveled 
man sees mules, he 
enters Paradise” 
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VANITY FAR 


By ARTHUR 
BROWN BRYSON 


phere—in fact it is the only place 
of its kind in all these States 


‘PRESE streets of the old quar. 
ter have not names like other 
streets, but names of evocation, 
like Abracadabra, to pronounce 
which is to call forth hosts of 
other worlds. Bienville, Bourbon, 
Dauphiné, Iberville, Burgundy, 
Marais, each summons mighty 
spirits and marshals them in the 
imagination by the memory, ]t 
filters slowly into the mind that 
the colonization of Louisiana was 
a totally different adventure to 
that of the Pilgrim Fathers 
These were exiles, hard, narrow, 
and bitter, witch-burners and 
branders of women; those were 
colonists, gay gentlemen of France 
or Spain, with the sun in their 
blood. No hag-ridden, moonstruck, 
devotees of Puritanism landed on 
these shores, to ban courtesy as 
a crime, and become the money- 
driven slaves of business. The 
Southerner may have beaten 
slaves; he did not starve free men! 


| peg so the whole atmosphere 
of New Orleans is quite be. 
yond the comprehension of 
Mammon and his servitors. The 
houses of these streets are genu- 
inely old; they have absorbed 
the tradition into their very brick 
and mortar. Few of them ex- 
ceed two stories or three; they 
are roughly plastered, for the 
most part, and'the tempera, time- 
worn, (Continued on page 132) 











INTIMATE INTERVIEWS WITH FAMOUS WOMEN 


Interview Number One, or Why I 
Have a Box for the Season at the 
Katastrov 


HAT the famous star was tem- 

peramental, I knew. Her acting, 

her very name, Helga Katastrov, 
proclaimed it. 

But I was scarcely prepared to hear 

her maid mutter crossly, as she con- 





ducted me to Ma- 
dame’s boudoir, 
“Elle est bien. fu- 
rieuse ce matin!” 

Still less was I 
prepared for the 
sight which met 
my eyes in Ma- 
dame’s boudoir. 
Shoes and slippers, 
shoes and slippers 
everywhere! asifa 
shell from some 
Busy Bertha had 
exploded this new 
form of ammuni- 
tion inside the 
luxurious, exotic 
room. 

Prostrate on a 
chaise - longue, as 
if mortally wound- 
ed, lay Madame, moaning, while her famous 
Pom, Mumu, sulkily camouflaged himself with 
the contents of a bonbon box in a far corner. 

“You are ill, Madame?” I inquired solicit- 
ously, halting at a discreet distance from the 
chaise-longue. 

The moaning ceased. Presently the expres- 
sive eyes of the actress opened and fixed upon 
me with a baleful glare. 

“Bah! you and your Vanity Fair!” she 
shrilled hysterically. “You make the lives of 
us artistes into one big joke for your readers. 
You wring your brains for flippant phrases 
to set below our pictures. What care you for 
the miseries we hide within our buskins! What 
care you for the cankers eating at our feet!” 








Theatre of Madame 


te ONL £ © ot, 
Madame?” I repeated, 
mystified. 

“Yes, my feet, my 
poor feet,” she sob- 
bed. “Sometimes I 
think I shall return 
again to Cripple 
Creek, where it won’t 
matter how they ™ 
look !” 

“Cripple Creek!” I exclaimed, more bewild- 
ered than ever. Surely some sudden sorrow 
had driven the great Russian mad. 

But at my repetition of the name she started. 
“Forget it!’ she snapped. “I was not born 
there!” 

“But your feet?” I reminded her, permitting 
my eyes to stray over the assortment of expen- 
sive footwear scattered about the room. 

“Never a moment’s comfort do I have,” she 
complained bitterly. “Always my feet, of such 
an aristocratic slimness, should be beautifully 
dressed. But nowhere can I find shoes to suit 
them, so long, so slender, so elegant. When I 
have shoes made, I must wait for weeks, and 
then many times I do not like them. 

“If I buy shoes at one shop, they are too 
wide—my foot slips, my ankle turns, the scene 
is ruined, J am ruined! If I buy narrow shoes 
from another shop, they are too short, I suffer 
like the damned. If I look for shoes in yet 
other places, bah! they are not for one like me! 
They are for demoiselles who frequent the 
boardwalk at Long Beach on Sundays, or they 
are for old ladies in asylums! Shoes, shoes, 
shoes, they poison my life!” 

“But Madame Katastrov,” I finally succeeded 





THE SHOECRAFT SHOP, 27 West 38th Street, New York 


in interposing, “is it possible that you 
our paper, Vanity Fair, and yet 
have failed to see the announcements 
of a shop that specializes in footwear 
of a long and graceful slimness?” 
Madame raised herself on her el- 


read 


bow. 
said. 

“There is such a shop,” I assured her, “where 
shoes are designed especially for feet like yours 
—all sizes, in widths as narrow as Quadruple 
AS 


“T never look at advertisements,” she 


“There will be something wrong with them,” 
she muttered pessimistically. 

“No,” I went on eagerly, “they are smart, 
they are exquisitely made. The service in the 
shop is excellent, the salesmen courteous and 
painstaking. If you are away from New York 
and send them an order, they will fill it prompt- 
ly and guarantee that the shoes will fit you.” 

Madame sat up with startling suddenness. 
“Celeste, un chapeau!” she called. And then to 
me, “We shall go at once to this wonderful 
shop.” 

Seizing from the maid a delectable creation 
of velvet and feathers, she pinned it on with 
feverish haste and together we rushed out of 
the house and hailed a passing taxi. “Com- 
mand the chauffeur,” she said, as we got in. 

“Twenty-seven West Thirty-eighth Street,” 
said I to the chauffeur—“the ShoeCraft Shop!” 
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INVITE INSPECTION 


OF THEIR 


Infants’ and Childrens’ Apparel 


NOW COMPLETE 
WITH NEW IMPORTATIONS 


FUR AND CLOTH CoaTS 
SERGE, VELVET AND TUB DRESSES 
HEADWEAR. SWEATERS 
LEGGINGS 


FIFTH AVENUE, 441 ano 451n STREETS 
NEW YORK 
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Coe ere wee sersesesesteeeee 


BOUE SOEURS 


9 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 


have the pleasure to announce that the famous 
BOUE SOEURS, creators, Madame la Baronne 
d’Etreillis and Madame Sylvie de Montegut, have 
arrived in New York in order to introduce per- 
sonally their own original creations in 


GOWNS, SUITS, 
MANTLES and LINGERIE 


Commencing now, this magnificent collection will be dis- 
played daily from 11 A.M. to 1 P.M. and 3 to 5 P.M. at the 


BOUE SOEURS’ 


NEW YORK ESTABLISHMENT 


13 West Fifty-Sixth Street 


The Only Rue de la Paix 
: __ House in America 


























HAVE A 
REPUTATION 


for 
QUALITY FURS 


VISIT OUR 
EXHIBITION OF 
EXCLUSIVE MODELS 


Aauniie Charset 


Director 


CHARVET & CO. 


18 West 57th Street 
New York City 
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time-honored, has taken on 
a thousand fragrant shades. 
One gets sometimes almost 
the effect of lichen. Nearly 
every house has its green painted balcony, supported 
by quaint struts of iron, and every window is shuttered 
from the sun by a lattice or chill emerald. The en- 
trances are often small; none are imposing, each con- 
ceals glory, as it might be some sober binding of a 
Swinburne or a Keats. For the centre of every block 
is spacious, great groves of palm and myriad-colored 
flowers amid old statuary, looked over by balconies 
of dark carved wood, on which rooms open—each 
room, one is certain, the secret chamber of a vestal or 
a courtezan, the one as fascinating as the other. 


ie is quite a small quarter, this; and almost at every 

turn one comes upon some centre of mystery or 
history to fix and kindle the imagination, and set it 
revolving and coruscating into boundless space. Here 
is an antique shop, like a fungus, dusty, yet vital, 
and full of the queerest possibilities; here the Old 
Absinthe House, fragrant with sinister fascination, 
the treasury of the memory of Lafitte, pirate and 
patriot, and many another; Antoine’s repository of 
ancient secrets of the dark art of cookery; a hundred 
bars, and dives, and pool-rooms, and resorts of chilli- 
fiends; old bookshops, whose most modern publica- 
tions seem somehow to belong to Louis XI; hardly a 
house or a shop anywhere that does not promise de- 
lights beyond the dreams of opium or hashish. 


ND in the streets, or at the doors or windows of 

the houses, young folk and old, of every shade of 
color, and every touch of type; but one and all bear- 
ing the stamp of the genius loci, the unmistakable 
mark of initiation into those ineffable secrets of arcane 
knowledge which were never taught in school or uni- 
versity or lodge. There is somehow the aroma of 
divinity on all these people; they touch intimate 
things with impunity; they are guardians of a hidden 
ark, invisible always to the profane; which trust 
ranks them with the mysterious knights of the Graal, 
or, if you prefer it, with the initiates of Eleusis. They 
have this faculty, that nothing which they do or say 
is common or unclean. They hold the inmost key 
of life, which is beauty; to them the sweeping of a 
doorstep may be a ceremony of the loftiest-magic, and 
the tinkling of a mule-bell announce to them no less 
a majesty than the Exaltation of the Host. 


The Charm of Old New Orleans p2foreover they | pony 


(Continued from page 130) 














“Nearly every house has its green-painted 
balcony, supported by quaint struts of iron, 
and every window is shuttered from the 
sun by a lattice from which rooms open,— 
each room, one is certain, the secret cham- 
ber of a vestal or a courtezan, the one as 
fascinating as the other.” 














English ¢ French ¢ Italian 


ANTIQUES 


take pleasure in announc- 
ing the opening of their 


at 554 Madison Avenue, 
cor. of Fifty-fifth Street, 


VANITY FAIR 


laughter 
which makes the _ fairies 


merry; it amuses them jp. 
tensely to watch the poor mortals, who do not know 
the gateway to their world of rapture, at their meniaj 
tasks of riding in limousines and purchasing pear] 
necklaces, totally unaware that the happiness anq 
beauty which they seek are all the time beside th 
even within them, hidden only by that veil of Isis 
which it is truly said that no mortal may lift. For 
these children of the French quarter are inimortal; 
they understand that time and space are but forms 
under which we arrive at objective perception. There. 
fore they are always old and always young as are the 
gods; and they rejoice eternally in the play of that 
illusion called the universe which they have made for 
themselves in order to beguile the aeons. 


S° what they do is done as it was always done ana 
always will be done; the absinthe is dripped on 
tables worn into deep holes by ninety years of drip- 
ping; the coffee is prepared in brown porcelain pots, 
cracked and broken, but immortal, whose first owners 
had grandfathers who went down with the Spanish 
Armada; the women crochet with needles which might 
have been chipped from pterodactyls’ bones! 


yes, the charm of all things lies not in themselves, 
but in what one chooses to make of them; the 
artist can fashion a miracle of beauty with a white- 
washed wall and a piece of charred wood; while the 
bungler, with all the gold and jewels in the world at 
his disposal, makes only a botch of banality, vulgarity, 
and boredom. The art of life lies in knowing how 
to live. But the charm of old New Orleans is this, 
that even if you do not know, you have but to live 
quietly in these old streets for a few days, and your 
soul will melt insensibly into its fascination; the de- 
mure face of the quarter, which at first mocked you, 
will slowly and subtly break into a smile Circean, and 
draw you to its heart forever. You will forget the 
tedious nonsense of society, and business, and pleas- 
ure; the trammels of false civilization will rot and 
fall from you, as the rags from the enchanted prince 
when the kiss of the lady dissolved the spell that had 
been put upon him; you will live utterly happy and at 
peace, lapsed in the dreams of love and beauty, in 
their one home between the Great Lakes and the Rio 
Grande—the French Quarter of New Orleans, 


Importers of 


new building ° 





New York City 
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Catalogue 


of 


Fall and Whunter Footwear 


is now ready for distribution. It con- 
tains many models which cannot be 
obtained elsewhere and is absolutely 











authoritative on style. 


Many illustra- 


tions 1n one and two colors give per- 
fect reproductions of actual footwear. 
Mailed free on request. 


Thayer McNeil Company 


39 Temple Place, Boston 




















A Litgaes 





How to 


Service. 








help you'll most value— 

an intuitively right in- 
lerpretation of your every 
wish—saving you time, en- 
ergy and money. 


[x just the personal 





WATER ULLEHTHLHNMUUHHEY 


a eae de 
Te! US What You 
Want to Buy— 


Our experience as to What, When and 
buy advantageously in New 
York Shops is yours to command through 
our painstakingly personal Purchasing 
Orders promptly filled for any mer- 
chandise shown in New York stores, or adver- 
tised in magazines, your preferences and deal- 
ers’ best values our sole consideration, every 
inquiry answered and every selection made for, 
or with you under the direct and exacting su- 
pervision of the one best fitted for it—we're a 







SA 





ERE YOU LIVE 


trio of shopping SPECIALISTS. 





These services are absolutely without charge or obli- 


gation to you— 


We depend on commissions the shops pay us for 


handling their trade. 
You never pay more than regular prices. 


g Return privileges—a 
N. 


Charge Accounts 


Opened—on acceptable references, or may send 
Y. Draft, P.O. or Express money ae with order. 


“* How 








WRITE 
TODAY 0 sang oe now— 
every day’s delay means 
FOR F REE a probable price advance. 
BOOK “F Transportation is becom- 


ing more and more con- 
gested. Don’t delay your 
holiday shopping—many 
bargains to be had right 
now. 


We 

Take 

the Shops 
to You.” 


REXEL, 
ROTHSCHILD 
& WHITNEY 








Our References: All 
leading New York shops. 


HANAN 


505 Fifth Ave., New York 








YOUR EVERY WANT 
supplied: 

Wearing apparel for 
all the family — Food 
products, House- 
hold Furniture and 
Interior Decorations— 
the best productions 
from the best houses 
or shops. 





Free Packard automobile service to our shopping patrons, 























Rebuilder of Gowns 





Perfect 
Workmanship 





GOWN remodeled by me means a crea- 
tion that is up-to-date in every detail, with 
all the chic and line of the latest Parisian ideas. 


I REBUILD gowns successfully for out-of- 


town customers—let me give you my ideas 
and estimate before you discard any gown or suit. 


Artistic Dresses, made to order only, for all 
occasions. Your materials accepted when desired 


Hone, 


114% WEST 37th ST.. NEW YORK 


Telephone 5265 Greeley 














Bob Betty’s 
Soap is very ¢, 
pureand will | 
not hurt you 
that is sure. 





REG. US PAT. OFF 


ee 


You cannot 
wash Bob 
* Betty’s away 
because they 
* areputonthe 
; Soap to stay. 


ot: f> 
for Good Children 


Absolutely Pure and Illustrated in Colors 


‘‘THE PICTURES DON’T WASH OFF’”’ 
3 Cakes in an Illustrated Kiddie Box, 40 cents 


For sale by Gift and Specialty Shops, Drug and Department Stores, or from 


BARBARA ELIZABETA wc. 
748 Main Street 


Beacon, N.Y. 
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Exclusive Model Gowns 


If you can wear model sizes, by pur- 
chasing your gowns at Maxon’s, you will 


achieve the same satisfaction 
and enjoy the same distinction 
in dress, for just about one-half the 
sum you are accustomed to pay for 
your gowns elsewhere. 


We offer only model gowns—the 
gowns created by the world’s leading 
fashion designers, which have been 
shown on dress forms to illustrate 
the latest Parisienne modes. They 
are sold to you at just about half 
what you would expect to pay for 
their exclusive style and finish in 
most other shops. 


Hundreds of New York's best 
dressed women patronize our modest 
shop. The gowns are exclusive— 
no two of them alike. 


Street, Afternoon and Evening Wear. 


Prices $15. to $100. 


Two Gowns for the Usual Price of One. 
No Catalogs. No Approval Shipments. 


Call and see these gowns—even try them 
on. You are never urged to buy. 








D 
MAXONMODEL GOWNS 


© [587 Broapway “482i New ork Cry 
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VANITY FAIR 


A New Heaven and a New Earth 


As Foreshadowed in Lord Dunsany’s «The Gods of Pegana” 


HE mills of Gods grind slowly, but they grind 

exceeding small. Whether it is the War or— 

“Progress !"—the big men are coming into their 
own. Lord Dunsany was the sensation of the past 
season; and it is only his beginning. He will be seen 
in his true image before another five years are gone. 
He is the coming man. The more he is understood, 
the greater he will appear. He is still a young man, 
a fine sportsman, a brave soldier, wounded cheerfully 
and asking for more; no crank, yet his ideds are 
colossal; they surpass the so-called “realists” as heaven 
surpasses earth. 

For to him earth offeis no illusions; he knows that 
his own world is the true one. Well for us if we can 
join him; if we can leave this jingle-jangle of matter 
for the gorgeous music of the spirit. 


{hed Lord Dunsany all things have personality, genius, 
voice. The Desert is an entity more 

concrete and vital than a Soap Combine; 
the wind that blows from Kragua and the 
bleak unknown lands behind it is as near as 
a brother. His success is due to the fact 
that people are beginning to perceive with 
intuition, with the Eye of Truth. And, no 
doubt of it, he himself found Truth in the 
mystic bogs of Ireland, the amorous and 
inexorable wastes and palaces of Hindus- 
tan. While he was yet a boy, he was carried 
away by the fairies, and taught the Ultimate 
Secrets. Now he is giving them to us; and 
we are taking them, slowly but with in- 
effable delight, under the veil of his art, as 
a woman at a masked ball accepts the arm 
of a cavalier who may be—the King! 

It will be interesting to look at his “‘con- 
version” in its early stage; to see what came 
to him in essence, before it was transmitted 
into an art so gracious and intelligible. For 
like all the prophets and the poets, Truth 
came to him at first obscure and fantastic, 
an hieroglyph. Today, in the light of the 


By ALEISTER CROWLEY 


Rosetta Stone of his plays, we may reach back, and 
lay reverent lips upon his soul itself. 


CHOPENHAUER, in one of his hawk perceptions, 

cried that the greatest of all artists was he who 
created a new order of gods. For by the gods we 
mean not principles in man, things too deep to be 
individual, perhaps. four-dimensional objects whose 
manifestations, diverse as they may be, are yet some- 
how recognizable as parts of some obscure entity be- 
yond the veil, unintelligible to us so long as we cannot 
put together all the pieces in the puzzle. 

As the years go by, and man learns more and more 
of his surroundings and contents, he revises the list 
of his gods. The cave-man was quite content with a 
god or so who kept him warm, the sun, fire, a tree, 
and others who supplied him with food, gods of the 
corn or of the reindeer. The savage cannibals who 
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discovered the thrills of war, and carried the game 
on even in peace by human sacrifice, were pleased to 
recognize their ideas in a Yod-heh-vau-heh or a 
Quetzlacoatl. The philosophical Indians invented 
Brahma; the best of the Chinese avoided the snare of 
anthropomorphism, but they made mathematical laws 
the rulers of the universe. The oldest book in the 
world, the Yi Ching, is a treatise on the combination 
of two things taken six at a time. 


OW, since every order of gods is an analysis of 

the human mind, it follows that the creations of 
human genius develop on what are really religious 
lines. Chinese art is mathematical in its inevitability 
and in its independence of time and place; Egyptian 
art compromises with passion; Greek art, taking one 
step further, becomes wholly human. At the other 
end of the scale we find Catholic art, purely romantic 
or emotional. 

Thus, reversing the process, from any 
given art we can divine the moral and 
philosophical principles which are its source, 
Let us ask ourselves why the plays of Lord 
Dunsany have that quality which separates 
them so wholly from other contemporary 
masterpieces. One might suspect the author 
of having achieved that colossal task with 
whose consideration we began, of having 
made ‘a new heaven and a new earth.” 
And we should be right. His first book, 
the book of his boyhood, a book which very 
few people have read, and fewer still have 
understood, is a compiete, original, the- 
ophany. 


HE modest dimensions of this book “The 

Gods of Pegana,” its intensely artistic 
form, the super- -simplicity of its language, all 
have tended to hide it from the general pub- 
lic. But it is incomparably the greatest work 
of Lord Dunsany’s genius. If it were trans- 
lated into philo- (Continued on page 136) 
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by an 
unconditional 
refund 
guarantee 


FIVE 
DOLLARS 











Obtainable at the best stores and 


347 Fifth Avenue 
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the original beauty, 
the patriotism 


distinctive design 


the rare richness 


PATRIA 
"ASE 


—- in a softened silver finish — 
make it a gift peculiarly 
appropriate to the American home. 


PATRIA ARTS 
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Are You Physically Fit? 


Your Weight, 
Without Clothing, 
Will Prove It. 


The“Improved Madaco” Bath Scale, 
Mechanically Accurate and Strong, 
Has a Hard White Enamel Finish 
and Revolving Dial Under Glass. 
Height, 8 inches. Weight, 20 lbs. 
8x10 platform, with cork mat. 
The Price Is Ten Dollars. 





May we send you an illustrated 
Leaflet, with weight tables and a 
description of this little scale? 


THE “IMPROVED MADACO”: 
EFFICIENT AND SMALL 





MASON, DAVIS & COQ. 
7738 So. Chicago Avenue Chicago, Illinois 














“ThreeSfices A DayWil il 
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REDUCE 
Gasily and Naturally 


When fat gains control of your body, physical beauty and 
perfect health depart. Life is shortened and the extra weight 
becomes a clinging burden. Unnecessary strain is placed upon 
the limbs and the normal muscular strength is weakened. Thus 
a double handicap is ever present. 

Fat is simply stored-up nutrition. 
the result of eating more food than 
your body can burn up and dispose of. 
While exercise and diet, to a moderate 
degree, are essential to fat treatment 
this alone seldom brings about the desired 
reduction. It only prevents MORE fat 
from accumulating. 

BASY Bread, the HEALTH Pread, by its 
chemical action, destroys the fat AL- 
READY ACCUMULATED, and drives it 
out of the body. Absolutely pure and most 
delicious, it is a delight to the epicure and 
invariably produces results where all_other 
means have failed. In overcoming Consti- 
pation it is particularly efficacious. 

It is unquestionably the safest, sanest, 
surest, most natural and most inexpens ve 
method of reducing fat ever conceived. Our 
handbook ‘Reduce Easily and Naturally” 
is well worth reading. Write for a copy— 
it’s free. 


Doctor’s Essential Foods Co. 
ORANGE, N. J. 
Address Dietic Dept. ‘‘W”’ 
































Walton Body Co., Inc. 


BUILDERS TO CAR OWNERS WHO WISH TO HAVE EXECUTED 
THEIR INDIVIDUAL IDEAS IN BODY DESIGN 


110-114 W ST END AVENUE NEW YORK 















































Your Old Gowns Are 
Better Than New— 


“Mercy! but good ma- 
terials are scarce 
this year! 








Che materials in your 
last winter’s gowns 
are far better than 
you could buy for the 7a 

same money now. In the hands of a genius 
like Miss Coughlin, they can be transformed 
into smart costumes with the style features of 
latest Paris creations. Let her send for your 
passé garments and offer suggestions. 




















Charming new gowns to order; own mate- 
rials, if desired. Cleaning, pressing, etc. 
MISS H. REDDING COUGHLIN 
17 East 48th St., New York 


Telephone Murray 
Hill 5062 












An cfficer writing from the western front said: 
“tl have been 21 years on the western front 
and have always been struck with amazement 
at the wonderful lustre staff officers keep on 
their smart field boots. The other day | 
asked a particularly smart man | met behind 
the line how he managed it and he at once 
replied, ‘Oh, we staff officers almost all use 
Lutetian Cream!’ ” 





Lutetian and Meltonian Creams always follow 
the flag for officers realize the necessity of 
keeping their boots and saddlery in perfect 
condition. These famous Creams are equally 
good for your shoes. They preserve the 
leather and produce a rich, soft lustre. 


GIVE YOUR SHOES A TREAT 





“GOOD BOOT SHOPS&DEPT, STORES 
) WHERE SUBSTITUTION IS ea 
egg ena AMER. AGTS. NX 
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ACCURACY 
Golfer—‘“‘Was that four or five on the 
sixth hole, boy?” 
New Caddie (briskly)—“About twenty 
minutes to five, Sir.” 








‘The REED SHOP. Inc. 
581 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Ideal Reed Furniture for both 
City and Country Homes 


Heaven and Earth 


(Continued from page 134) 


sophical terms, it would astonish the world of meta- 
physics. Its complications are all-embracing as all- 
penetrating. Here’s for a glimpse of them! 


ONG before the Beginning of Things Chance or 
Fate—nobody knows which—strode through the 
mists to Mana-Yood-Sushai and put the creative 
power in his hands. And he made gods for his pleas- 
ure, and went to sleep. While he slept the gods made 
toys for their amusement—ultimately one of them, 
Kib, made man. Then other gods arose to join Kib 
in his game, Sish, with his hound: Time, and Mung, 
with Death. We cannot give a full idea of the scheme, 
without reprinting the book; for the author did not 
waste a word; but—observe the size of the units 
in which Lord Dunsany thinks! Later on he gives 
ideas of life and man, close, concentrated, penetrating, 
essential; but from cover to cover the reader may have 
prescience of the end. For—here we come close to 
the legend of Shiva in Hindu philosophy—a time will 
come when Mana-Yood-Sushai shall wake, and Time 
and Space, and all the immortal gods, shall be as they 
had never been, and what then? Is all bent in a 
closed curve? Shall we come suddenly upon remem- 
bered things, wheel through the aeons of forgetful- 
ness, and find ourselves as we were long ago—as we 
have always been, did we but know it? In that small 
quarto are many suggestions as to the real nature 
of things, intense, profound, prehensile—every one 
fascinating as Death itself. The mind is constantly 
withdrawn from the book itself, and goes star-hunting 
with the gods. Almost every sentence is the plan, 
so to speak, of a vision far more glorious than any 
opium or hashish could give. 


F ever a book of magic were written, it is this. It 

challenges even Liber Legis and its pendant “The 
Vision and the Voice” by reason of its intense atmos- 
phere of art. Those other books are much more 
serious, more scientific; they recreate their readers, 
drive him forward in a new channel of life. But “The 
Gods of Pegana” has no such urge; you can read it 
without acting according to its motions; like a Chinese 
bowl, it is pure art, a thing to contemplate forever. 
And this is just the reason why our modern dreamer- 
philosophers should make this bibelot a bible! 


. VANITY FAR 











A TRUE SPORTSMAN 


Ronald—“Will you play a round of golf 


with me in the morning, Sandy?” 
Sandy—‘“I canna’ dae it, mon.” 


Ronald—‘“‘Oh, come on; it’s going to be a 


fine morning for golf.” 


Sandy (giving in)—“Weel noo, I will 
dae it. I was t’ be marrit i’ the morrn, but 


that can wait.” 


—. 














The Reed Shop Day Bed 


Linens, Cretonnes and Chintzs 
Upholstery fabrics and work 
of all descriptions 


“Suggestions in Reed Furniture”’ mailed 
on receipt of Fourteen Cents in postage 





Perfect Summer ed 











You have spent weeks out-of-doors, golfing, swimming, “ten- 
nising,” climbing mountains or lazying about the beach. You 
have wonderful health and color—“but there’s the rub;” that 
noticeable difference in color between face, shoulders and 
arms. Normal coloring must be restored before beginning the 
season in town, or you cannot appear in that dear little evening gown. 
Keep your health but get rid of tan, sunburn and freckles. 


YOUNG’S VICTORIA CREAM 


is just what you want. It is delightful to use and will effectually 
remove all discoloration of the skin, resulting from out-door life. You 
need it on your toilet table now. The two ounce box is sixty cents, by 
mail, from 


Frederick H: Young & Co., Toledo, Ohio 
And at Ali the Best Shops 
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Every Home Owner and Builder should consider 
THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


“Bathrooms of Character’ 


Write for ‘‘Bath- 
rooms of Charac- 
ter.” It shows 
how to plan your 


bathroom. Ask 
for Booklet P21. 


The matter of cost is unimportant compared with the ultimate satisfactfon 
to you from the possession of superior material. The labor charge, a big 
item of the entire cost, is the same in cheap, useless material as upon the best. 


To the uninitiated, plumbing fixtures 
all look alike—the difference is one 
of years. Almost any fixture is 
good for a year or two—but after 
that you will conclude that the best 
is none too good. 


All fixtures are white. The surface 
glazed? Yes, But, The Trenton 
Potteries Company China Fixtures 
have the enamel baked on a clay 


Clay products differ. A manu- 
facturer who skimps the baking has 
a glaze that is soft. We guarantee 
our ware is subjected to heat of 
not less than 2400 degrees—often 
more. It means the hardest possible 
surface and the hardest possible 
ware beneath the surface. It means 
years of service after poorer made 
plumbing fixtures are defaced and 
hammered beyond recognition. 








oe a p eo: 


—a name derived from the 
Cape of Good Hope—desig- 
nates a glove-skin used vaede 
and dressed right-side-out, or “glace”. 
If it’s a Fownes Cape it designates 
the genuine Cape skin from Africa, 
making the smartest, strongest, best 
officers and civilians: —it’s a 


FOWNES * 


Washable, too. 
“Standard equipment” for 
that’s all you need to know about a GLOVE 








body—very different from what 
you may get on a cheaper fixture 
(very little cheaper. ) 

Makers of 


PwC 


SILENT CLOSET 


Naturally, you pay a little more for such fix- 
tures. They cost more to produce; but your 
bathroom and kitchen look se much better. 
THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A, 
World’s Largest Maker of Fine Pluinbing Fixtures 


HACUUAAA USACE CA ERN NEAT AAAS 


























FOR THE BOYS 
AT THE CAMP 


or your Home—Office or Hotel 


FOLDWARDO 
The Folding Wardrobe 


When in use folds 8 or 10 suits or 
dresses. When rolled can be carried 
in suit-case or trunk. Hung on the wall or 
door Foldwardo makes a closet in every room 
or it can be used inside a closet as a con- 
tainer for extra clothing, light suits or eve- 
ning gowns, keeping them free from dust, do- 
ing away with troublesome separate covers. 
Made of washable material (samples on re- 
quest). Special length for men’s use. 

Litton Color ose sve crete d evenness ++» $5.00 
Cretonne and art ticking... .$6.00 and $7.00 


Sent parcel post C. 0. D. post d 
Tian oduntel f net celifurieny 


Shops write for discounts 
FOLDWARDO SALES CO., 248 Connecticut Ave..W. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 












































AT THE CAMP OR IN FRANCE 


Finest Turkish tobacco, distinctive, unusual—hand rolled with your 
Monogram, Crest, Coat of Arms or Frat Mark on them— 
1000 


tor $17.90 $2 $9.00 72 $4.75 12 $2.00 


Order style of monogram by number, as above, print initials and specify 
what kind of tip. For 30 cents we'll send sample of 15 cigarettes showing 
assortment of blends. Ladies size with or without Perfume. All shipments 
in plain packages, insured and prepaid. An ideal Gift. 


MARMAY MFG. CO., Dept. E, 136-138 S. 4th St., Philadelphia 
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555. Green Poplin Pullman Cae, 
d. Contains spaces for al 


No. 
tohite line 
articles necessary for short trips. Fit- 
tings — ig ae with 
case, we quote on ap- 
PLICALION seceeseessseeseees $1.25 











No. 554. White ivory Shoe Horn and 
Button Hook in cretonne_ case. 
Handles are hand painted. A $1 00 
very appropriate useful set. . 





No. 337. Solid 10K Gold Cigar Cutter 
with rose diamond. ti 


ioe 7 ar on 
used every man. fe quote 
at a special price........+0.6 $3.50 









No. 724. Russian Calf Bill Fold for 
ja og mg 4, of Leste tr] 
article that would be appreciate 
by any gentleman $2.50 





No. 556. Tatting Thread of 12 differ- 

Bepectatty ‘spent for the child 5, 
tu 

who is learning Cc 


eee ee 





Our Organization is composed of men 
and women trained for years in their 
various fields. While in our employ 
they are taught the lesson of Service, 
and how well they have learned the 
lesson is best shown by our list of cus- 
tomers, over a million strong. 


To serve you we have a force of buyers, 
under the eyes of our Novelty Director, who 
search from one year’s end to the other, in 
every part of this country and elsewhere, 
for novelties and gifts that are out of the 
ordinary. 
You see a few such articles here—there are 
thousands more in our 200 page “Gift Bool” 
which you should have before you this 
Christmas. Send a postal or the 
corner coupon for it today. 
Every article is guaranteed 
to satisfy you or we will 
refund your money. 
We guarantee free, 
safe and prompt : 
delivery. 















Gentlemen: 
Please send me 
¢9* FREE without obli- 
Ay gation your. 200 page 
catalogue, containing 
10,000 articles of jewelry 
and gifts. 
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0% 8% if you subscribe to the 
touchstone magazine you'll 
get the most sumptuously pr 
inted magazine devoted to 
art and all that is beautiful 
and artistic, and in addition 
you can avail yourself of the 
services of our architectural 
department, which will sup 
ply you with the complete 
plans for any one of the tou 
chstone houses that are des 
igned to make living a simp 
ler & more delightful matter 
9% shall we send you a small 
booklet which describes the 
scope & plans of this newest 
popular art magazine ? 0% 8% 
0% the touchstone magazine 
is for every person who loves 
beauty, whether it be in ar 
chitedture, sculpture, music, 
story-telling, poetry, the ma 
king of beautiful homes and 
gardens, or development of 
the crafts 8% there has never 
been apublication so sincere 
ly and completely devoted 
to seeking out & presenting 
the cheery, beautiful phases 
of american life 8% % your 
check for four dollars will 
bring you the touchstone ev 
ery month for the next ycar, 
& the complete floor plans 
of the touchstone house wh 
ich you select 8% touchstone 
house 118 e. 30* st.new york 
% [coupon] this check for 
four dollars is for your mag 
azine for one year, and the 
floor plans 9% 8% my name: 


i j 
my address: 
































Clears a Smoke-Filled 
‘Room in Five Minutes! 


: Try the Wizard Smoke Consumer 5 days free. No money in advance | 






T last—Science has discovered how to banish forever the smoke 
nuisance—the annoyance of stale tobacco fumes in your home. 






Every hostess knows how objectionable these fumes become at 
card parties and other gatherings. Many ladies have a decided 
aversion to tobacco smoke and certainly no one likes to have its 
scent permeate the fabric of an expensive gown. Nor does the 
hostess want her hangings saturated with the odor of stale tobacco. 







In cold or rainy weather the windows cannot be thrown open to 
clear the atmosphere, and at best, draughts are dangerous. But 
now, in just a few moments every trace of smoke can be eliminated 
so that the air is left clear and sweet, by the use of the new 


Wizard Smoke Consumer 
and Air Purifier 


By a chemical pro- 
cess of dry combus- 
tion the Wizard 
Smoke Consume: 
destroys all tobacco 
smoke and _ odor, 
leaving the air clear, 
fresh and whole- 
some. 





















So novel and effec- 
tive is this device 
that it has already 
found a welcome in 
many discriminating 
homes. The Wizard 
also destroys kitchen 























and laundry odors 

and is a high1 y Tested 

sanitary method of ie 

purifying the atmos- 

phere. Let the Approved 

Wizard come to by 

your home to keep Goad 

the air fresh, sweet Sita 

and healthful. ‘ 
Institute 





SENT ON 
FREE TRIAL 


In design the Wizard Smoke Consumer is a replica of an ancient Italian vase, 
4% inches high and made in various attractive styles of finish. The style 
you prefer will be sent to you on request for five days’ free trial and examina- 
tion. You need send no money in advance—simply mail the coupon. Then 
if you find the Wizard as attractive and as useful as you expect, remit the 
price for the style you have selected. Otherwise, return it to us and the 
trial will have cost you nothing. Address Henry Leidel, 116 East 28th Street, 
New York City. 





— 

















PRICE LIST | HENRY LEIDEL, 116 East 28th St, New York City 


h...$5.00 You may send —* the Wizard Smoke Consumer for 
Polished Brass Finish, cac $5 free trial. I will either return it after five days or 
Brushed Brass Finish, each... 5.00 remit the price for the style mentioned below. 
Bronze Copper Finish, each... 5.00 
Silver Plate Finish, each...... 7.50 DOORN? cc teduviecg pd cde Fuss puMEK een oe aesedemres ue 
Note to Dealers: Write for interest 
ing proposition, A novel Christmas ‘Adarees 

DD cob winnie co Swd pbb We a odie Sopa hope edad ateeons 


gift and all year seller. 
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For Week: Ends 
Everywh ere 
THE 
ALIL-TOGETHER 

POUCH 


Carries pipe 3 tobacco 
in separate compartments 


Medody 
ALFRED DUNHILL 








Soflest antelope leather~’ 
rubber lined + ‘By mail 


| post paid, Five dollars” 


|/M.M.IMPORTING CO. 
14 East 45° St. New York 
The Gift for 


| Soldiers and Sailors | 




















No more need for doctors 


Laugh yourself well over THE 
LIMERATOMY 


A Limerick Anatomy{fby 


ANTHONY EUWER 


Author of “Rhymes of Our Valley,” ete. 





PMCCH <Z0747Z> 











When you've bats in your belfry that flut, 
When your comprenez-vous rope is cut, 
When there’s nobody home 

In the top of your dome— 

Then your head’s not a head; it’s a nut. 


There are almost an hundred limer- 


icks ruthlessly illuminated with over 
sixty illustrographs by the perpetrator. 
It has ninety-six pages and a nice nut- 
ty design in gold on the cover; and all 
in a sweater—or jacket—that you won't 
forget. 

For You and Your Friends. 
For Everyone who has an Anatomy. 

At Booksellers, $1.00 Net 
(It sent by mail, postage 6 cents) 


JAMES B. POND, Publisher 
1 Madison Ave. New York 
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MATERNITY 


All The Latest Fall Fashions 
Adapted For Maternity Wear By 


Lane Bryant 


No Expectant Mother need wear 
unsuitable clothes when LANE 
BRYANT shows at all times as 
great a variety of Maternity apparel 
as other firms offer normal women. 

Patented adjustments insure 
perfect fit and even hang at all 
times, without alterations. 

The latest fall 
fashions are now 
ready — pretty 
clothes that permit 
normal social life 
without embar- 
rassment. 

Coats, Suits, 
Dresses, Skirts, 
Waists, Negli- 
gees, Corsets 
and Underwear 
(IMustrated) C230358 
Maternity Dress o 

Crepe de Chine. 

$18.95 
Colors: Black, 
navy, African 
Brown, Russian 
Green, Wistaria, 
Copenhagen blue, 
rose, white or 


~~ 

n ordering 
state your present 
measurements and 
color desired. 

If you can’t call at our New 
York, Chicago or Detroit store, 
Write For ‘‘Mater Modes’’ 

Showing the latest Fall Styles especially 


adapted for the mother-to-be, together with 
“Baby Needs’’—address Dept. D2—New York. 


Lane Bryant 
21-23 W. 38th St., New York 


DETROIT CHICAGO 
255 Woodward Ave. 17 N. State Street 














































Before the Wedding 
Bells Ring Out 


make sure the invita- 
tions are _ critically 
correct. There is an 
inimitable air of dis- 
tinction, a marked in- 
dividuality of style 
and a_ visual expres- 
sion of engraving ex- 
cellence in 





























Social and 
Wedding 
Stationery 







Extra Special — 50 
calling cards in script 
for $1.75. Plate held 
or sent on request. 
Old English or Astor 
style a trifle dearer. 




















WM.H.HOSKINSCO. 


903 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 









Preparing 


for Winter 


activities. Watch 


of the skin. 





all traces of summer sun and 


posure. A short course of the 


Ganesh Strapping 
Muscle Treatment 


will dispel every remaining vestige of 
the hard tan and freckles burned in- 
to the face, the dark patches about 
the neck, the harsh leathery tex- 
ture due to constant motoring or 
contact with salt water. 


The healthful stimulation of the cir- 

culation and exercise of the facial 

muscles effected by the Ganesh Strap- 

ping Muscle Treatment, practically 

remakes the skin, accomplishing an 
actual rejuvenation. The glow and 
| freshness of the skin after a single 
| treatment is remarkable. At the 
| end of a course, the skin will ac- 
| quire a delicate softness and trans- 
| parency that will continue through- 
out the trying winter months. 


You will be welcomed at Mrs. Adair’s 
Salpn for Consultation or Treatment. 


92 New Bond St., W., London 





the Complexion 


HIS will be a winter of super- 
_out for the 

appearance of fine lines which so 
easily develop into wrinkles, and the 
almost unnoticeable puffiness which 
foreshadows a pronounced flabbiness 


Give your skin and complexion a 
chance to withstand the shocks of 
winter by immediately ridding it of 


Seated at Your 
Dai Boudoir Table 


You can do much to eradicate the complexion 
evidences of a ‘‘summer in the open.”” The Gan- 
esh Preparations, some of which are described 
here, are used by women who demand, and achieve, 
results. They will answer your requirements fully. 


GANESH FRECKLE CREAM, to dispel freckles 
without further ado. $1. 


GANESH LILY SULPHUR LOTION, to eliminate 
the final traces of tan and give the skin a soft 
white finish. $1.50, $2.50. 


GANESH DIABLE SKIN TONIC, tones, clears 
and whitens the skin; a remedy for puffiness and 
coarse pores. 75¢, $2, 

GANESH CLEANSING CREAM to cleanse the 
pores and make the skin receptive for treatment; 
a daily necessity. 75c, $1.50, 

GANESH EASTERN MUSCLE OIL, the only 
unguent of its kind; closely resembling the nat- 
ural oil of the skin, it is absorbed by the tissues 
with avidity, filling out wrinkles and hollows; 
builds lost contours, bringing youthful roundness. 
GANESH CHIN STRAP, unexcelled as a reducer 
of the double chin, $5, $6.50. GANESH FORE- 
dp STRAP, banishes severe frown lines. $4 
an 5 


Mrs. Adair will be pleased to mail her Lecture Book 


MRS. ELEANOR ADAIR 
557 Fifth Avenue, New York 


5 Rue Cambon, Paris 




















Tashions 


How to Save 
Big Money on Furs | 


ke © oes +00: 
This Style Book gies you_the 





tells you 
A 


key te econom ©o5e Srem 
he most wonderful collection 
ef furs we have ever offered 


10% Discount until Nov.i0"on 


Albrecht Furs 























You Don’t Want a Home Like This ! 


Your home should quiet your nerves, not ruffle them; its influence should be 
all for comfort and contentment. 
If you desire a home where there shall be no jarring note; if you desire a home 


where every room and every piece of 


a home where the visitor will involuntarily exclaim, ‘‘Oh, 


furniture shall express good taste; if you desire 
what a charming place you 


have here!’’—and mean it; then you should never let @ month pass without reading 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


This big, handsome, illustrated magazine has but one field—home-making. That 
field it covers thoroughly—home-building, home-furnishing, everything that pertains to 


house or grounds. 
instructive and inspiring. 
Your home may 


Its writers are authorities in their respective lines. 


Its artigles are 


Its pictures are a constant series of stimulating suggestions. 
built and furnished, but if it is a real home it is never complete. 


ay be 
let THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL help you make it grow. 


SPECIAL OFFER: SIX MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR 
Regular Rate $2.50 a year; 25 cents a copy. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
Three Park St., Boston, Mass, 


Enclosed find $1.00* for which send THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for six months tc 









*Foreign postage Bde ex 

















tra; Canadian postage 30c extra. 


V. F.-10-17 











To induce 
early orders 
and relueve 
the rush later 
Take advant 
vi this su 
stantial ~~ j 
wear Surs 
will make 
u envied 
mn ome 
man tn Your 
community 
) Supreme 
) inQuality 
and Style 
the prest 
Albrecht 
foro has 
been won 
él years 0 
Quality 
eadershtp. 
The Albrecht 
Label on Surs 
stands Sor 
Superlative 
excellence 
tn material 
ie dite 
manship- Sul meas 
Ure oF aaa value. 
Albrecht furs ore 
seld under their 
common English 
names and absolutely guaranteed. 


Our“Money Back” Plan 


You run ne risk in erdering 
urs Srom fAlbrecht- we ship 
hem on approval under a guar- 
antee o$*Money Back"i¢ not 
Satisfied. Choose your Surs NOW 
while our stocks are complete 
and while you get the advantage 
of the spectal 10% discoun 


Free-Valuable Style book 


this handsomely ulustrated_ 
book , “Fur Facts and Fashions 
mailed with our compliments on 
request The book shows the cor- 
rect styles Sor 1916, and contains 
a wealih valuable information 
net procurable elsewhere. It tells 
how Surs are made_a g 
t tells how to Getegt Lmitation 
urs. }t tells what. furs wear 
est. lt tells how to take RTP: 
ey care o§ your Surs it tells 
wW te iy the utmost poss: Ble 
Sur_value Sor your money. It ts 
tn fact the. qn st complete 
and authoritative Sur boo 
issued, and every woman 
should possess a copy. 
Write to-day for Catalog He. 361 


E.Albrechté& Son 


ST.PAUL DEPT. Z-| MINNESOTA 
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VANITY PAIR 


Do You Buy for Your House by Rule of Thumb? 
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NEW DESIGNS IN CHINESE LACQUER 


purpose of Bowne & Gano i feo: 









Tae Oriental habit of keep 
ing treasure: indaem awoy 
veotr rable 














This is a page of new furniture designs shown in the Octo- 
ber issue of House & Garden. When this magazine is in 
your hands, the first consignment of these pieces will be on 
the floors of the great furniture houses in the leading American 
cities. House & Garden, on request, will tell you who carries 
them in your city; or,if you prefer, House & Garden’s Shop- 
ping Service will buy for you direct, without service charge 











$1 Invested in House & Garden 


A tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen chair 


Will Save You $100 


Perhaps you spend $1,000 on your house during the year—perhaps 
$10,000. No matter what your income, House & Garden can save 
you hundreds of dollars on your household budget by showing 
you how to be economical by being discriminating. 


This “how to buy” series is only one of the practical down-to-earth, 
carefully written articles which House & Garden will publish on 
every phase of house building, furnishing, and garden-making 
during the coming months. 


Safeguard your household purchases this 
fall. The coupon opposite will bring you 
these five issues of House & Garden for $1 
—and an extra complimentary copy of the Sas ee, 
* October issue if you mail the coupon NOW rai $ 


Do you know what to look for in buying 
furniture, fabrics, papers, for your house? 


Can you judge values? Do you know the 
earmarks of solid craftsmanship? Have you 
the expert knowledge of the skilled profes. 


sional buyer? 


That knowledge, House & Garden has gath- 
ered for you, and will publish in its autumn 
and winter numbers. Its editors, collabor- 
ating with reliable makers and dealers, 
have planned a series of “how to buy” arti- 
cles that will save you hundreds of dollars, 


* OCTOBER 
How to Buy Furniture 
By a furniture maker 
NOVEMBER 
How to Buy Fabrics 
By a fabric wholesaler 
DECEMBER 
How to Buy Lighting Fixtures 
By a fixture manufacturer 
JANUARY 
How to Buy Wallpapers 
By a wallpaper retailer 
FEBRUARY 
How to Buy Mantel and Fire- 
place Fittings 
By a mantel dealer 
MARCH 
How to Buy Pictures 
By an art critic 


These articles will tell you just when to buy, what 
to buy, what to look for, and how to judge values. 
Armed with this knowledge, you can select skil- 
fully from the hundreds of variously-priced 
pieces in the biggest and most complicated of 
department stores, or venture far afield for thrill- 
ing bargains into the tiniest and most out-of-the- 
way antique shop. 


All of us have been misled by the mahogany that 
proved unseasoned birch—the wallpaper that 
faded a poisonous aniline green —the rug 
that shed its pile by handfuls into the 
carpet-sweeper—the wonderful bargain 
on which we were only wonderfully 


sold. 
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“Tl? INVISIBLE” 
Transformation 
A Real Triumph Over Nature 


ANEW French Featherweight Trans- 
formation made of natural wavy 
hair of supérior quality with a 
natural parting. 
Nestles with ease upon any coif- 
fure, and with its suggestion of 
a wealth of natural hair, effectively 
hides all the misfortunes of thin 
and unmanageable hair. 
Can be arranged in any style, and 
defies the closest scrutiny. 


Our new Illustrated Booklet “F” 
just issued sent on request. 


' Massaging Hairdressing Hair Dyeing 
Manicuring Scalp Treatment 


Write, phone or call for appointments 


Hair 
Merchants Hairdressers 
12-14 West 37th St., New York 
Telephone Greeley 4191-4192 


Ete, i when sates 


i “All You Claim 
For It” 


Thus wrote the Celebrated Ac- 
tress and World Famous Beauty 


JULIA MARLOWE 


Her many admirers will find in 
these words a guarantee of the 
Purity and excellence of Magda. 
It contains no Animal Fats or 
Injurious Chemicals 


A MAGDA 
MASSAGE 


Rests the tired nerves, keeps the 
skin soft and silky. It’s Delight- 
fully Refreshing. 


AFTER A MOTOR TRIP or a 
day’s shopping—rub Magda on 
the face—remove ‘with a dry 
cloth—the stains of travel are 
erased, and you look and feel 
refreshed. 
Magda is beneficial in case of 
Sun or Windburn. 
Tubes 25c 
Japanese Jars 75c 
Theatrical Tins $1.00 


At the better shops 


It is difficult to grow 
old gracefully. 


Old Proverb. 


Yet that is the prayer of all 
of us—to grow old gracefully. 
What is more charming than 
a bright, happy old person? 


Is age creeping upon you? 
Are there old folks in your 
home? Then you know how 
peculiarly dependent their 
minds and spirits are upon 
robustness of body. 


ANHEUSER-BUScy 


Ahh NNubsne 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF TRADE MARK 


Liquid-Food-Tonic 


helps old people to say—‘*I am (7) 
years young.’ It has the warm 
endorsement of the medical pro- 
fession as a strengthening food 
tonic for the old, the convalescent, 
the overworked and the anzmic. 


Should be taken at each meal and 
before retiring. 


All Druggists—Most Grocers 
Malt-Nutrine declared by U.S. Internal Reve- 
nue Department to bea pure malt product—not 
an alcoholic beverage. Contains 14.50 per cent 
malt solids—1.9 per cent alcohol. 


Interesting booklet on request 


Anheuser-Busch, St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be 
supplied DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, 
MASS., by the FRANK E. DAVIS COM- 
PANY, with newly caught, KEEPABLE 
OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 


We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER 
DIRECT, sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO 
YOUR HOME. We PREPAY express on all 
orders east of Kansas. Our fish are pure, ap- 
petizing and economical and we want YOU to 
try some, payment subject to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy 
fish, are delicious for breakfast. They are 
freshly packed in brine and will not spoil 
on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, bone- 
less and ready for instant use. It makes 
a substantial meal, a fine change from 
meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER, the best thing known 
for salads, right fresh from the water, 
boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, 
SHRIMP to cream on toast, CRABMEA 
for Newburg or deviled, SALMON ready to 
serve, SARDINES of all kinds, TUNNY for 
salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS and every 
good thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct from us and keep right on your 
pantry shelf for regular or emergency use. 

With every order we send BOOK OF 
RECIPES for preparing all our products. 
Write for it. Our list tells how each kind of 
fish is put up, with the delivered price, so 
you can choose just what you,-————— 
will enjoy most. Send cou- -~ FRANK E. 
pon for it now. 7 DAVIS CO. 


FRANK E. at Taugueccier, Waset 


Fo Please send me your 
77, Gentrat _--’ latest Fish Price List. 


Gloucester, ~~ 
Mass. —-“ Name 


5 ooh Street 
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S\ Vose Pianos | 








We Challenge 
Comparison 


of this superb Vose Grand at 
$575, F. O. B. Boston, with the 


product of any other piano 
manufacturer in the world. 


The skill and experience of 
three generations of Vose are 
concentrated upon the produc- 
tion of this magnificent in- 
strument. By reason of its 
admittedly superior musical 
qualities, its finer material and 
expert construction the Vose 
has won for itself a place of 
permanent prominence in the 
better American homes. 


Time payments accepted. Deliv- 
ered to your home free of charge. 
Liberal allowance for old pianos. 
Jf interested in a Piano or Player 
Piano send for beautifully illus- 
trated catalog. 


vose 


VOSE & SONS PIANO 
COMPANY 
172 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. {ff} 
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New York 


The 
Narr Foot 

Widths AAAA, AAA: AA & A 

All sizes including 83,9, 95 410 


If you toe the mark of Fashion 
this season, it must be in truly 
military style. 





** MAJORIO ’’—A Service | | 
Boot for Women and Girls | | 


is as smart as it is comfortable. 
Fashioned on the same last as 
regulation army boots, but daintier, 
of course. Dark brown grained 


$10 


calf-skin, blucher laced. 
—— 








MAIL SHOPPING SERVICE 


Parcel Post prepaid. Perfect _ fit 
Send for new Fal 


aranteed 
Extalog D-18 and Measurement 


Chart, also our special booklet, | 
“Fitting the Narrow Foot.” Charge 
Accounts. 











HIP BELT 


This garment is remark- 
ably effective for reducing 
the hips and abdomen. 
Improve your figure. 
Sees Obs ss cco st $8.50 
Made to measure. ..12.00 
Also Union Suits, Stock- 
ings, jackets, etc., for the 
purpose of reducing flesh 
anywhere desired. 
Invaluable to those suf- 
fering from rheumatisin 


BRASSIERE $6.00 
Made of Dr. Walter’s 
famous flesh reducing 
rubber with coutil back. 


Cover the 
Entire Body 
or Any Part 


PANTIES 
Worn to reduce the hips, thighs 
limbs and abdomen. 
Stock Sizes...... $15.00 
Made to Measure.. 20.00 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklet 





Reduce Your Flesh 


BY THE OLDEST AND MOST RELIABLE METHOD 
It can be accomplished quickly with ease and safety 
and without dieting or strenuous exercise if you wear 


Dr. Walter’s Medicated Seamless Rubber Garments 











CORSAGE 

This garment can be worn 
comfortably under the 
corset—reduces the waist, 
bust, hips and thighs. 
Neck and chin reducers 
as shown above restore 
wrinkled, saggy muscles to 
a firm, healthy condition. 
Stock Sizes. .....$15.00 
Made to Measure. 20.00 
Frown Eradicator. 2.00 
Chin Reducer. 00 
Neck and Chin Reducer 3.00 
Bust Reducer..... 5.00 

AND 


DR. JEANNE.A. WALTER, PATENTEE 


Billing’s Building (4th Floor) 


E. Cor. 34th Street and 5th Ave., New York 


Representatives ; Mrs. Kammerer, “a Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Elco 
Face Powder 


Gives a Touch 
of Aristocracy. 


Don’t take chances 
with cheap pow- 
ders. Use the Best. 
Can be had in white 


or flesh color. 


Per Box.....$1.00 


Elco Toilet 


Preparations 
Mail Order Dept. 
1750 E. 14th St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





VANITY FAIR 


La Valerie 


“ntoinelte 
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PIRATE BRIDGE 


which is replacing Auction in New York, 
is interpreted every month in 


VANITY FAIR 


By Mr. R. F. Foster 


probably the best known card 

authority in America. 
No devotee of Pirate should fail to follow these articles closely 
as the science and tactics of the game are in them simply and 
agreeably, yet scientifically, laid bare. 
The seven issues of Vanity Fair containing the articles, to- 
gether with the official rules, will be sent upon receipt of $2. 
Or send 25 cents for “The Laws of Pirate Bridge” to 


VANITY FAIR 19 West 44th Street, New York City 











, Looking for 
» Something 
New ? 
HERE IT IS 


The Universal Porta- 
ble Shelf hangs on a 
common nail, any- 
where, and folds up 
when not in use. Novel 
device holds it in 
proper position. Made 
of steel and enameled 
light, medium and dark 
green, white, tan, light 
blue, light pink, French 
mahogany, gilt, 








only 8 
and supports 20 
pounds. 
Equally 
useful for 
electric 
fans, lamps, clocks, books, vases, telephone 
and 1000 other things both in the home, gar- 
age, green-house, store, office, etc. 


50 cents each or $5.00 a dozen 
AGENTS WANTED 


THE GEO. W. CLARK CO. 


259-W Fifth Avenue New York 





























Use Chest . REE 





Famous Piedmont Red Cedar Chest. Your 
choice of 90 styles and desirns. Direct from 
factory to home on 15 days’ 
free trial. We pay the | Reduced Factory 
Prices 

furs, woolens and | Freight Prepaid 
plumes from moths, mice, 
in every home. Lasts for generations. Finest 
Christmas, wedding or birthday gift at great 
and reduced prices—all prepaid free to you 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept, 4, Statesville, N.C. 














A Piedmont pro- 
dust and damp. Distinctly beautiful. Needed 
saving. Write today for our mew Xmas catalog 
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The Schaeffer Perma- 
nent Wave is the result 
of long experience, study 
of the technique of 
the best operators in 
Europe, and the adop- 
tion of special methods 








I first consider very care- 
fully the texture, amount and 
condition of each individual 
head of hair, and then I make 
for it the particular wave that 
will be most becoming and 
most beautifully natural. 


Every wave is made under my 
personal supervision and direction, 
which is a guarantee of a perfect, 
beautiful, attractive wave, without 








I shall be very glad to wave 
your hair, or to explain my method 
to you if you have never had your 


Call, or write to me. 
ments for waving can be made in 
person, by telephone, or by mail. 


542 Fifth Avenue 
cor. 45th St., New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 5772 
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The Ste 
POWDER 


THE FINEST QUALITY 





In Individual Envelopes § 
Four Poputar Sizes 
10c, 15c, 25c, 35c 


At All Best Dealers 


Look 
or will be sent direct on re- inCircle,onall Piewienel 
cetpt of price and 3c extra Powder Puff Envelopes 
0 





MAURICE LEVY, 15 W. 38th St., New York City 
Importer of Famous Creme Simon and Societe 
Hygienique Toilet Products 

















HAIR BALSAM 


A toilet preparation of merit. 
H erad 


For Restoring Color and 
Beautyto Gray or Fad 
50c. and $1.00 at 
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Fall Fashtons for Men 
Will Be Reviewed and 
Pictured in the No- 


vember Number of 


Vanity Fair 


Mr. Robert Lloyd Trevor, 
Editor of Vanity Fair’s Well-Dressed 
Man Department, Will Devote Four 
Special Pages to the New Clothes and 
Fashion Innovations Which Will 
Shape the Correct Styles in Men’s 
Wear for the Autumn and Winter 
of 1917-1918. 


Clothes—formal and informal. Clothes for day 
and for evening. Hats, overcoats, collars, neck- 
wear, shoes, waistcoats, jewelry, mufflers—and 
whatever else the conservative man of exacting 
taste requires—will be illustrated in the Novem- 
ber number of Vanity Fair. There will be many 
things to read, and a great many more things to 
look at. 


An Authoritative and Complete 
Review of Men’s Clothes 


It is an interesting fact that the better class 
shops, all over America, wait—from month to 
month—to read what Mr. Trevor has to say be- 
fore securing their men’s stock and supplies. 


The Men’s Purchasing 
Service of Vanity Fair 


If you wish to order any of the clothes recom- 
mended by Mr. Robert Lloyd Trevor, Vanity 
Fair will be glad to do the shopping for you in 
New York. This service department has become 
indispensable to a constantly growing circle of 
readers, all the way from here to the Philip- 
pines. The purchases are all made under Mr. 
Trevor’s personal direction and conform to his 
standards of good taste. 


VANITY FAIR 


19 WEST 44th STREET 
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Your Child’s 


Instrument 


Afterninesimplelessons any child can 
correctly play the full-toned brilliant 





Brings out every detail of innate 
grace of posture and pose. The 
most refined, easiest mastered of all 
multi-stringed instruments. 

Try the Irish Harp at home at our 
expense for five days. Low in cost— 
models at $125 and $75. 

The Clark Harp Book fully describes 
the advantages and ease of Harp 
Playing, the Simple Home Study 
Course, Free Trial Offer, and Easy 
Payment Plan. Write for it now. 


CLARK HARP MFG. COMPANY 
“Originators of the Irish Harp in America” 
428 S. Salina Street Syracuse, N. Y, 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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Why Be Thin 


I can improve your figure— 
build up your strength—make 
you weigh what you should. 

know I can because I have 
helped over 35,000 women gain 
10 to 35 pounds—not only gain 
flesh, but they are now, oh, so 
well—and rested! 
One pupil writes: 

One year ago I weighed only 100 

pounds—now I weigh 126, and, oh, 

I feel so well!’ 

I want to help you attain your 
proper weight. In your room. ith- 
out drugs. By scientific, natural 
methods such as your physician ap- 
proves. 

If you only realized how surely, 
how easily, how inexpensively your 
weight can be increased, I am cer- 
tain you would write me at once. 
You will surprise your family and friends, 


You Can Be So Well 





T T 


Don’t you 
know ill health 
or chronic ail- 
ments, in nine 
out of every ten 
cases, are due to 
improper food, 

r_ circulation, 
{ sufficient exer- ° 
jj} cise, incorrect 
4) breathing, incor- 
rect poise and 
restless slumber! 

Remove those 
unnatural condi- 
; tions and your 








| See and women. 


I give exercises that strengthen the 
impaired organs. 
No Drugs or Medicines 
Do write! I want so much to help you as 
only a woman can. I’ve had a wonderful 
experience. Let me tell you about it. 
Write for my Free Booklet. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 9 
624 Michigan icomein Chicago 
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“THE STURDY OAK” 


NEW SERIAL whose theme is woman 


suffrage, written by the following au-. 


thors each of whom contributed a chapter : 


Samuel Merwin Anne O’Hagan 

Harry Leon Wilson Mary Heaton Vorse 
Fannie Hurst Alice Duer Miller 
Dorothy Canfield Ethel Watts Mumford 
Kathleen Norris Marjorie Benton Cooke 
Henry Kitchell Webster Mary Austin 

Ernest Thompson Seton William Allen White 


All of these well-known authors contributed their work to 
the suffrage cause and the result is a very interesting novel 
which begins in the September 22d issue of 


ilier’s 


ION Week iy: 
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Choice of the Stars 


Light as thistledown, soft 
and smooth as the flower 
petals, with a delightful fra- 
grance that lingers— 


CARMEN 


Complexion 


POWDER 


Justifies its position as 
the favorite powder of our 
Stars, the professional 
women of the stage and 
screen — dancers, singers 
and actresses. 


White, Pink, Flesh, 
Cream—50c Everywhere 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














12-Piece Desk Set *5 





This pens plece desk set in beautiful ivory cel- 
luloid is an ideal Christmas suggestion for man or 
woman, youth or maiden. It is amazing value at 
our direct-from-the-factory price to introduce our 
complete Christmas line of highest quality, hand- 
finished, grained ivory celluloid, the latest word in 
toilet accessories, picture fraines and gift novelties. 

desk set includes Ink stand and cover, stamp 
box, rocking blotter, large blotter and corner pieces, 
pen tray, penholder, pencil stand, and paper knife. 
This is matchless among high ‘class gifts at $5 
postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog free. 


J. W. PICKERING & CO., 
44 Water St., LEOMINSTER, MASS. 





Regain the Bloom 
of Youth 
Overnight 


with the aid of the 
magic French-formula 










> 








Just a little gentle massaging with the 
finger-tips before retiring for the night 
brings delightful results in the morn- 
ing. The hitherto dull and sallow 
complexion takes on a brilliant glow, 

the skin acquires the velvety quality of 
a Leng those tell-tale wrinkles 
seem to have been smoothed right out. 
Full-size jar sent post-paid on receipt of 
$1; money refunded if ineffective. 
DUPREE « eo GiE- 




















HYGLO 


NAIL POLISH 


BRILLIANT- LASTING-WATERPROOF 
POWDER asc peeaghe ase & 50: 
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Two Simple Problems 


in Patriotism: 


(1) 
OUR MEN 


f 
OUR DOLLARS 


Speedy Victory. Fewer of 


our men killed. 


(2) 
OUR MEN 


OUR DOLLARS 


Slow Victory, Possibly De- 
feat. 


Thousands of our men 


needlessly killed. 


The Answer is simple: 


Buy Liberty Bonds 


and help save those lives 



































DANERSK 
Oak and Walnut 
FURNITURE 


is made of beautiful wood 
that is sawed ‘in our own 
mill in the mountains of 
North Carolina. We spe- 
cialize in doing interesting 
interiors for entire apart- 
ments at modest prices in- 
cluding the draperies and 
upholstering, as well as the 
solving of problems at a 
distance, such as Hunting 
Lodges—and the furnishing 
of homes worked out from 
architects’ plans. 


We have every modern facility 
for immediate decoration of 
your choice from our complete 
line. Tell us the pieces you 
desire and we will send samples 
of fabrics and suggestions for 
color schemes. 


Write today for our 
valuable Catalog “G-10” or 
call at Exhibition Rooms. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue---4th Floor 





Dainties from Down South 


Here’s a thoughtful gift for the boy or girl 
away from home or for any friend whose 
palate appreciates tasty delicacies. Kum- 
quat, Guava and et Jetty Orange 
and Pineapple Pre- 
serve and Grape 
Fruit Marmalade of 
such high quality as 
to be distinctive and 
unforgettable. Just 
think how these@® 


















Yuletide or through 
a period of conval- 
escence and send 
them along! A satis- 
fying, airtight, un- 
breakable cupful of 
the choicest of the 
warm  Southlands’ 
sweetmeats in a green 
box 


a 
b eautiful, 
hand - tinted 
presenta- 
tion design 
a "ae 
sent postpa 
pad Sage 
sugges 
tion from 1000 No. 1669 


* the a SOUTHERN DAINTIES 
ear 

New ane Distinctive Gifts that carry a message 
of discrimination and thoughtfulness. This book, 
sent with any purchase, comes alone for 6c in 
stamps. It is a marvel of ingenuity—the key to a 
shopping season of delight. Send for it. 


THE POHLSON GIFT-SHOPS 


12 Bank Bidg. Pawtucket, R. 1. 


es 
The Fashionable 
Auto “‘Accessory”’ 









’ Ee Kellogg Auto Cush- 


is essory” 
le to solid com- 
ort in an automobile, 
boat or canoe. Affords 
soft, luxurious support, 
and may also be used as 
a bag in which to carry 
a few personal effects. 
Made in a harmonious 


No, shade of French gray 
58 162 board India leather, 

ond for with silk lining to match. 
rit Gift Price, postpaid..... $7.50 


Guide of 
Leather Novelties 
Robert be con 1429 henamentaw St., 
pringfield, Massachusetts 


Open All Year Wm. E. Leffingwell, _ 
A MINERAL SPRINGS HEALT 
RESORT AND HOTEL KNOWN AS 

THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 

The Only Place in America Where the N 

heim Baths for Heart Disorders Are Given 

With a Naiural Calcium Chloride Brine. 

THE BATH Ss and treatments under 

the direction of phy- 

Sees se peiooacy plore Stn 

i 7K ’ 

and ym ‘Disorders, Rheumatism, Gout 

and Obesity. 

Well kept and attractive Golf Course 

Send for illustrated Booklets 





VANITY FAIR 








e& ore BILTMORE 


43rd and 44th Sts. and Madison Ave. 


Life of the Metropolis 


Close to theatres and 
shops. The Cascades, 
+H Italian sunken gardens. 
Special features. 











= The Centre of Social | 








Afternoon tea 
Orchestra Dancing 














Splendid Christmas Gifts 





Sticks, 41-2 fn. high, ir 
Sonpine Bayberry: andes 
and hand-colored Greeting 
[ ing senti- 

it, $1.00. igney (pact 











“Good-by, Jim, 
Take Keer of 
Yourse’f.” 


Jim was going off to war— 
the neighborhood didn’t think 
much of him—but his father 
knew. And his father guessed 
the story to come. Yet these 
were all the words that came. 
Do you remember James Whit- 
comb Riley’s story - poem? 
That was in the Civil War. 
And to-day, again, all over 
the land, fathers are saying 
to their sons, ““Good-by, Jim, 
take keer of yourse’f.” 

Like all masters of literature, 
his people and his poems and 
his stories are for all time. 


JAMES 
WHITCOMB RILEY 


The great spirit has passed on. 
“There’s another good pal gone 
over the border.” The dearly be- 
loved of all America’s children 
and all America’s grown folks who 
have stayed young, has passed 
away. 

From the little child that wrote, 
“T feel sort of alone until I read 
your poems,” to President Wilson 
who says, “I render my tribute of 








affection and appreciation to him,” thisnation feels the great loss. 

But it turns with even more eagerness to the stories and the poems he left 
behind him. More eagerly than ever does the small boy read “The Old Swim- 
min’ Hole”—more gladly do the mother and father read “That Old Sweetheart 


of Mine.” 


The quiet street in Indianapolis seems deserted and dead. Uncle Sam’s 
mail service no longer has to bend beneath the burden of 10,000 letters going 
to that quiet house on the 7th of each October. James Whitcomb Riley has 
passed on, but his work is here for all his lovers. 

Perhaps you think you “don’t care for poetry”—yet you love James Whit- 
comb Riley. That’s because his stories could only be told in verse—for he 
had a song in his heart—a song of all mankind. 

Unlike all other poets, he dealt with stories of every day—things in all our 
lives. There is in all his work no bitter word. He is sweetness and light in 
these days of hatred and terror—a drink of fresh water to the thirsty and weary, 


A Poor Boy in Indiana 


He was a poor boy in Indiana—too full 
of life and genius for schooling. He traveled 
with a circus, he worked on a railroad, on a 
steamship. He made his living in a 
thousand ways—until one day—an epoch- 
making day for this nation—he published 
a modest little poem in his home paper. 
Soon the world sat up and took notice— 
James Whitcomb Riley became as much a 
household word as Santa Claus. 


The world knew his quality years ago. 
Longfellow, Lowell, and Holmes bowed to 
his genius. Mark Twain loved his “‘kind- 
ness and sincerity and admired his art,” 
and William Dean Howells wonders “at 
the passion for the homely things of life,” 
and George Ade says that “Riley is the 
only one who hobnobs with the LL.D. and 
the farm hand at the same moment.” 
And now, to-day, President Wilson says, 
“T render my tribute of affection and_ap- 
preciation to James Whitcomb Riley.” 


His Heirs Desire Only a Small Royalty 


The heirs of James Whitcomb Riley came to us, 
as the publishers of Mark Twain, and said that they 
would glad to reduce their royalty to a negligible 
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Philadephia, 
‘Walnut at 3¢ 
Centrally located 
Distinctive service 


Excellent cuisine 
Room with bath, $2up 
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Cultivate Your 
Natural Beauty 


OU can have a youthful appearance, clear 
complexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin; lux- 
uriant hair; attractive hands, comfortable feet. 
You can remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, 
blackheads; strengthen sagging facial mus- 
cles—have comfortable feet, all thru follow- 
ing the simple direct‘ons of Susanna Cocroft’s 
Physical Cul- 
ture for Face, 
Neck, Scalp 
and Feet. 
Thousands 





no apparatus, 
no inconveni- 


Send_ pos- 
tal for latest 
free Booklet 
containing 
many beauty hints and all about the wonder- 
ful work accomplished by the 


Grace Mildred Culture Course 
Dept.46, 624 S. Michigan Ave ., Chicago, Ill. 


[A Division of Susanna Cocroft’s 
Phys. Culture Course] 

















Quick Relief for Husky, Hoarse, Tickling Throats 





25c at all Drug Stores. Sample for two-cent stamp 
Frederick Si Detroit, U. 


S.A. 


tn Business Over Sesty Yours 











Co. Money back if 
you want it. 


Our Book pictu 
housamtis of eplendid gifts, 
thing to please every- 





tt right prices. 








d 
Big Oy Desk tpeBvoumend. Send {vr the bo-k Today 
THE HOLMES CO. 337 Elmwood, Providence, R. I. 


a 
Your list ‘of nemes, and our 


, and it’s a great big 
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MP Hair Pins 


—the Secret of Beautifully 
Dressed Hair. They stay in out of 
sight and never slip. Easy to use, 
rust-proof and satin-smooth. Five 
sizes. Sold everywhere, 5c-!0c. 


[ "HOMP HAIR PIN MFG.Co. 
_*., Sou.N.Govosene, paas. CHICAGO 








amount, so that we could place the works of the 
People’s Poet in the homes of all those who loved 
him—so we are able to make the books at a very low 
price—for the present—a price we can pass on to you. 

We have planned a fitting form for these books 
— beautifully made—the easy-to-read, comfortable 
sort of books that James Whitcomb Riley would 
have liked. 

“He was the poet of hope and cheer—the lover and 
friend of mankind.” He is the only writer whose birth- 

day has been made a state holiday. By the 
——<=\ time you read this, Riley Day will be cel- 
HARPER & ebrated in Indiana. And Riley Day wili 
BROTHERS \ be celebrated in your heart and your 
Franklin $q.,.W.Y. \ home if you send this coupon. 

Please send \ The generosity of the Riley heirs 
nk ge gl and the resources of Harper 
works of came Brothers give you a rate oppor- 
Whitcomb Riley. "ro ; ter 
bound in rich cloth, \ tunity. Don’t miss it. 
stamped ingold, fully 
pry a ony amy \ Send the coupon 
this set for ten days for » 
eunssination and return \ without money for 

your set on ap- 


it to you, at your expense, 
if I = = .# If t one 
keep the s I will remit 3 
$1.50 a month oer 13 months. proval today 

‘an Fair 10-1 

\ Harper & 
ie cs Scace eeu ben ae abs 

ae \, Brothers 
AdGresS.. 0. cc cecesseses . see eis \ New York 
10% added to prices in Canada because of duty ve 1817-1917 








*‘Patron Saint of All Travelers” 


St. Christopher Medal 









Pocket Size 
tinch 

ze $1.50 Bronze .50 
Sterling Silver $4.50 Sterling Silver .75 


THE GORHAM CO. 


Fifth Ave. & 36th Street, New York City 
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Issued weekly. A pictorial and literary peri- 
odical to which the best artists and writers in 
America and Great Britain contribute. Read 
by one million people each week. Goes into 
the most cultured American homes. A copy 
of the Miniature or pocket edition will be sent 
to any ‘address on receipt of an uncancelled 
two-cent stamp. 


Subscriptions to Lire may be sent to Amer- 
ican soldiers abroad at American rates of post- 
age if addressed to them as members of the 
American Expeditionary Forces. 


The price of annual subscriptions, postage 
included, for Canadian, British and other sol- 
diers of the Allied armies, is $6.04. 


Special Offer 


Three months, one dollar. 

(Canadian $1.13, Foreign $1.26.) 

Open only to new subscribers; no 
subscriptions renewed at this rate. 


One Year, $5.00. 
(Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) 


LIFE, 25 West 31st Street, 
New York. 
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The new Packard Twin-Six Landaulet, seven passengers 


What is Security Worth? 


Four walls of reeds and a 
thatched roof probably made the 
first home. 

It was built for protection. And 
the advancement of the human 
race since then has been one long 
struggle for better protection—for 
greater security and comfort. 


Think what it means to take 
with you everywhere you go the 
protection and refined comfort of 
the home. 


This new Packard enables you 
to do just that. 

In beauty of design and refined ele- 

gance it is indeed “a new creation.” 


But in the certainty of its oper- 
ation it is far beyond all other 
Packard achievements, 

And it goes still further in the 
economy of gasoline. 

We might build the Twin-Six 
for a lower price—but it could not 
then be so dependable as it is now. 





Seventeen body styles in this third series Twin-Six—3-25 and 3-35. Enclosed cars, $4800 to $5600, at Detroit 


Ath. th 


man 


who owns one 





Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit 














CAREY PRINTING COMPANY, ING 





























A Reproduction of 
an original painting 
made for The Fisk 
Rubber Company 


by Maxfield Parrish 
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The Modern Magic Shoes 
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Loading Palm Oil 
On the West Coast 
oi Central Africa 


















Palm Oil from Africa 


Olive Oil from Spain 
Used in Making 


PALMOLIVE 


The illustration shows a typical scene on the coast of 
Central West Africa—the “oil-river” country which 
sends us Palm oil. 


It comes from the interior on the heads of native 
carriers for shipment to American ports—a journey, 
altogether, of many months. 


Olive oil now comes from Spain—the sreatest olive 
producing, country in the world. 


And while war time vicissitudes make the journey 
perilous and the cost enormously high, these imported 
oils are still used in making, Palmolive. 


The famous formula remains the same—even the price 
is only slightly increased. 


The full sized Palmolive cake, firm and lon}-wearin3, 
is now two for 25 cents at most dealers. Makin}, America’s 
favorite cleanser still the economy soap. 

The Palmolive Line includes Palmolive Shampoo, 
Cold Cream, Vanishin?, Cream, Powder, Talcum, 
Rouge, Lip ‘Rouge, Shavin3, Stick. At the best 


dealers everywhere. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited 


155-157 George Street, Toronto, Canada 
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